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OST Tr and fortunate were the times, 
in which the moſt daring knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha was uſhered into 

the world; fince, through the ſo honour- 
able reſolution he took of reviving and reſtoring to the 


world the long ſince loſt, and as it were buried, order 


of knight-errantry, we, in theſe our times, bij 
and unfruitful of amuſing entertainments, enjoy not 
only the ſweets of his true hiſtory, bat alſo the tories 
and epiſodes of it, which are, in ſame ſort, no leſs 
- pleaſing, artificial, and true, than the hiſtory itſelf ; 

which, reſuming the broken “ thread of the narration, 


relates, that, as the prieſt was preparing himſelf * 


L In the original, Carded, Twiſted, and Rate. 
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comfort Cardenio, he was hindered by a voice, which, 


with mournful accents, ſpoke in this manner : 
O Heavens! is it poſſible I have at lat found a 
place that can afford a ſecret grave for the irkſome 


burden of this body, which I bear about ſo much 
againſt my will? yes, it is, if the ſolitude, which theſe 


rocks promiſe, do not deceive me, Ah, woe is me ! 
how much more agreeable ſociety ſhall I find in theſe 


crags and brakes, which will at leaſt afford me leiſure 


to communicate my miferies to Heaven by complaints, 
than in the converſation of men, ſince there is no one 


living, from whom 1 can expect counſel in doubts, 


eaſe in complaints, or remedy in misfortunes, 

The prieſt, and they that were with him, heard all 
this very diſtinctly; and perceiving, as indeed it was, 
that the voice was near them, they roſe up in queſt 
of the ſpeaker; and they had not gone twenty paces, 
when, behind a rock, they eſpied, a youth, dreſſed 
like a peaſant, ſitting at the foot of an aſh- tree; 
whoſe face they could not then diſcern, becauſe he 
hung down his head, on account that he was waſhing 


His feet in a rivulet which ran by, They drew near 
ſo ſilently, that he did not hear them; nor was he 
intent upon any thing but waſhing his feet, which 
were ſuch, that they ſeemed to be two pieces of pure 


cryſtal, growing among the other pehbles of the 
brook. They flood in admiration at the whiteneſs 
and beauty of the feet, which did not ſeem to them 
to be made for breaking of clods, or following the 
plough, as their owner's dreſs might have perſuaded 


them they were: and finding they were not perceived, 


the prieſt, who went foremoſt, made figns to the other 
two, to crouch low, or hide themſelves behind ſome 


of the rocks thereabouts: which they accordingly did, 


and ſtood obſerving attentively what the youth was 
doing. He had on a grey double-ſkirted jerkin, girt 
tight about his body with a linen towel. He-wore 
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alſo a pair of breeches and gamaſhes of grey cloth, 
and a grey huntſman's. cap on his head, His ga- 
maſhes were now pulled up to the middle of his leg; 


which really ſeemed to be of ſnowy alabaſter. Haves 
ing made an end of waſhing his beauteous feet, he 
immediately wiped them with an handkerchief, which 


he pulled out from under his cap; and, at the taking 


it from thence, he lifted up his face, and the lookers- | 
on had an opportunity of beholding an incomparable 


beauty, and ſuch a beauty, that Cardenio ſaid to the 
prieſt, with a low voice; ſince this 1s not Lucinda, 
it can be no human, but muſt be a divine creature, 


The youth took off his cap, and ſhaking his head, £ 


there began to flow down, and ſpread over his 
ſhoulders, a quantity of lovely hair, that Apollo him. 
ſelf might envy. By this they found, that the per- 
ſon, who ſeemed to be a peaſant, was, in reality, a 

woman, and a delicate one, nay, the handſomeſt en 
two of the three had ever beheld with their eyes, or 

even Cardenio himſelf, if he had never ſeen op 
known Lucinda; for, as he afterwards affirmed, the 
beauty of Lucinda alone could come in competition 
with hers. Her long and golden treſſes not only fell 
on her ſhoulders, but covered her whole body, ex- 
cepting her feet. Her fingers ſerved inſtead of a 


comb; and if her feet in the water ſeemed to be of 
cryſtal, her hands in her hair were like driven ſnow. 
All which excited a {ill greater admiration and de- 


fire in the three ſpectators to learn who ſhe was. 


For this purpoſe they reſolved to ſhew themſelves; - 
and, at the ruſtling they made in getting upon their 


feet, the beautiful maiden raiſed her head, and} with 
both her hands, parting her hair from before her 


eyes, ſaw thoſe who had made the noiſe z and ſcarcely 


had ſhe ſeen them, when the roſe up; and, without 
ſtaying to put on her ſhoes, or replace her hair, ſhe 


haſtily ſnatched up ſomething like a bundle of clothes, 
B 2 ; 


which 


$ 
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in your misfortunes, 
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which lay cloſe by her, and betook herſelf to flight, 
all in confuſion. and ſurprize: but ſhe had not gone 
fx ſteps, when, her tender feet not being able to 
endure the ſharpneſs of the ſtones, ſhe fell down : 


which the three perceiving, they went up to her, and 


the prieſt was the firſt who ſaid: Stay, madam, who- 


ever you are; for thoſe you ſee here have no other 


intention but that of ſerving you: there is no reaſon, 
why you ſhould endeavour to make ſo needleſs an 
eſcape, which neither your feet can bear, nor ours 
permit. To all this ſhe anſwered not a word, being 
aſtoniſhed and confounded. Then the prieſt, taking 
hold of her hand, went on ſaying : what your drefs, 


madam, would conceal from us, your hair diſcovers ; 


a manifeſt indication, that no flight cauſe has diſ- 
guiſed your beauty in ſo unworthy a habit, and 
brought you to ſuch a ſolitude as this, in which it 


has been our good lack to find you, if not to ad- 


miniſter a remedy to your misfortunes, at lgaſt to 
aſſiſt you with our advice, ſince no evil, which does 
not deftroy life itſelf, can afli& ſo much, or arrive 


| 40 that extremity, as to make the ſufferer refuſe to 
hearken to advice, when given with a fincere inten- 


tion: and therefore, dear madam, or dear fir, or 
whatever you pleaſe to be, ſhake off the ſurprize, 
which the ſight of us has occafioned, and relate to 
us your good or ill fortune; for you will find us 
jointly, or ſeverally, diſpoſed to ſympathize with you 

While the prieſt was ſaying this, the diſguiſed 
maiden ſtood like one ſtupified, her eyes fixed on them 
all, without moving her lips, or ſpeaking a word: 
Juſt like a country clown, when he is ſhewn of a ſud. 


den ſomething curious, or never ſeen before. But the 


prieſt adding more to the ſame purpoſe, ſhe fetched 


a deep ſigh, and, breaking filence, ſaid: Since 
neither the ſolitude of theſe rocks has been ſufficient 


it 
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to conceal me, nor the diſcompoſure of my hair has 
ſuffered my tongue to belye my ſex, it would be in 
vain for me now to dreſs up a fiction, which, if you 
ſeemed to give credit to, it would be rather out of 
complaiſance, than for any other reaſon, This be- 
ing the caſe, I ſay, gentlemen, that 1 take kindly the 
offers you have made me, which have laid me under 

an obligation to ſatisfy you in whatever you have de- 
fired of me; though I fear the relation I ſhall make 
of my misfortunes will raiſe in you a concern equal 
to your compaſſion ; ſince it will not be in your 
power, either to remedy, or alleviate them.- Never- 
theleſs, that my honour may not ſuffer in your 
opinions, from your having already diſcovered me to 
be a woman, and your ſeeing me young, and alone, 
in this garb, any one of which circumſtances is ſuf- 
ficient to bring diſcredit on the beſt reputation, I 
muſt tell you what I would gladly have concealed, if 

it was in my power, All this ſhe, who appeared ſo 
beautiful a woman, ſpoke without heſitating, ſo 
readily, and with ſo much eaſe, and ſweetneſs both 
of tongue and voice, that her good ſenſe ſurprized 


them no leſs than her beauty. And they again re- 
peating their kind offers, and intreaties to her, that 


_ ſhe would perform her promiſe ; ſhe, without more 
aſking, having firſt modeſtly put on her ſhoes. and 
ſtockings, and gathered up her hair, ſeated herſelf 
upon a flat ſtone; and the three being placed round 


her, after ſhe had done ſome -violence to herſelf in_ 


_ reſtraining the tears that came into her eyes, ſhe be · 


gan the hiſtory of her life, with a clear and ſedate 


voice, in this manner: 


There is a place in this country of Andaluzia, | 
from which a duke takes a title, which makes him 


one of thoſe they call grandees of Spain.“ This 
duke has two ſons; the elder, heir to his eſtate, and 
in appearance, to his virtues; and the younger, heir 


— 
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to, I know not what, unleſs it be to the treachery 
of Vellido®, and the deceitfulneſs of Galalon +. 
My parents are vaſſals to this nobleman : it is true, 
they are of low extraction, but ſo rich, that, if the ad- 
vantages of their birth had equalled thoſe of their for- 
tune, neither would they have had any thing more to 
wiſh for, nor ſhould I have had any reaſon to fear being 
expoſed to the misfortunes I am now involved in; for, 
it is probable, my misfortunes ariſe from their not 
being nobly born. It is true, indeed, they are not 
ſo low, that they need to be aſhamed of their con- 
dition, nor ſo high, as to hinder me from thinking, 
that their meanneſs is the cauſe of my unhappineſs. 
In a word, they are farmers, plain people, without 
mixture of bad blood, and, as they uſually ſay, old 
ruſty chriſtians f ; but ſo ruſty, that their wealth, 
and handſome way of living, is, by degrees, acquiring 
them the name of gentlemen, and even of cavaliers 
though the riches and nobility they valued themſelves k 
moſt upon, was, their having me for their daughter: 
and, as they had no other child to inherit what they 
_ poſſeſſed, and were beſides very affectionate parents, 
I was one of the moſt indulged girls that ever father 
or mother fondled. I was the mirrour, in which they 
| beheld themſelves, the ſtaff of their old age, and 
ſhe whoſe happineſs was the ſole object of all their 
wiſhes, under the guidance of Heaven : to which be- 
ing ſo good, mine were always intirely conformable, 
And, as I was miſtreſs of their affections, ſo was I 
of all they poſſeſſed. As I pleaſed, ſervants were 
hired and diſcharged; through my hands paſled the 
account and management of what was ſowed and 


* Who murdered Sancho king of Caſtile, as he was wing | 
himſelf at the ſiege of Camora. 

+ Who betrayed the French army at Ronceſralles. | 

1 That is, original Spaniards, without mixture of Moor or 
Jew, for ſeveral generations, much only being qualified for titles 
of honour. | 


a reaped. 
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reaped, The oil-mills, the wine. preſſes, the number 
of herds, flocks and bee-hives ; in a word, all that 
ſo rich a farmer as my father has, or can be ſuppoſed 
to have, was intruſted to my care : I was both ſteward 
and miſtreſs, with ſo much diligence on my part, and 
ſatisfaction on theirs, that I cannot eaſily enhance it 
to you, The hours of the day that remained, after 
giving directions, and aſſigning proper taſks to the 
ead- ſervants, overſeers, and day-labourers, I em- 
ployed in ſuch, exerciſes as are not only allowable, 
but neceſſary to young maidens, to wit, in handling 
the needle, making lace, and ſometimes ſpinning : 
and if now and then, to recreate my mind, I quitted 
theſe exerciſes, I entertained myſelf with reading 
ſome book of devotion, or touching the harp ; for 
experience ſhewed me, that muſic compoſes the mind 
when it is diſordered, and relieves the ſpirits after 
labour. Such was the life I led in my father's houſe ; 
and if I have been fo particular in recounting it, it 
was not out of oftentation, nor to give you to under- 
ftand that I am rich, but that you may be apprized 
how little I deſerved. to fall from that ſtate into the 
unhappy one I am now in. While I paſſed my time 
in ſo many occupations, and in a retirement th: 
might be compared to that of a nunnery, without 
being ſeen, as I imagined, by any one beſides our 
own ſervants, (becauſe, when I went to maſs, it was 
very early in the morning, and always in company 
with my mother, and ſome of the maid-ſervants, and 
J was fo cloſely veiled and reſerved, that my eyes 
fcarce ſaw more ground than the ſpace I ſet my foot 
upon); it fell out, I ſay, notwithſtanding all this, 
that the eyes of love, or rather of idleneſs, to which 
thoſe of a lynx are not to be compared, diſcovered 
me through the induſtrious curioſity of Don Fernan- 
do; for that is the name of the duke's younger 25 


whom I told you of. 
"PO by „ She 
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She had no ſooner named Don Fernando, than Car- 
denio's colour changed, and he began to ſweat with 
ſuch violent perturbation, that the prieſt and the bar- 


ber, who perceived it, were afraid he was falling into. 


one of the mad fits, to which they had heard he was 
now and then ſubject. But Cardenio did nothing but 


ſweat, and fat til], fixing his eyes moſt attentively _ 


on the country- -maid, imagining who ſhe muſt bez 


who, taking no notice of the emotions of Cardenio, F 


continued her ſtory, ſaying * 
Scarely had he ſeen me, when (as he afterwards 
declared) he fell deſperately 3 in love with me, as the 


proofs he then gaye of it ſufficiently evinced. But 


to ſhorten the account of 'my misfortunes, which are 


endleſs, I paſs over in filence the diligence Don 
Fernando uſed in getting an opportunity to declare 


his paſſion to me. He bribed our whole family; he 
gave and offered preſents, and did favours to ſeveral 
of my relations. Every day was a feſtival and day 
of rejoicing in our ſtreet : no body could ſleep of the 
nights for ſerenades. Infinite were the billets-doux 


that came, I knew not how, to my hands, filled with 
 amoreus expreſſions, and offers of kindneſs, with 


more promiſes and oaths in them than Jetters, All 
which was ſo far from ſoftening me, that I grew the 


more obdurate, as if he had been my mortal enemy, 
and all the meaſures he took to bring me to his lure 


had beendeſigned for a quite contrary purpoſe ; not that 
I diſliked the gallantry of Don Fernando, or thought 
him too importunate ; for it gave me I know not 
what ſecret ſatisfaQtion to ſee myſelf thus courted and 
reſpeted by ſo conſiderable a cavalier, and it was 


not diſagreeable to me to find my'own praiſes in his 
letters: for let us women be never ſo ill-favoured; I 


take it, we are always pleaſed to hear ourſelves called 
handſome. But all this was oppofed by my, own vir- 
tue, together with the repeated good advice of my 


parents, 
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parents, who plainly ſaw throvgh Don Fernando's: 
deſign ; for, indeed, he took no pains to hide it 
from the world. My parents told me, that they re- 
poſed their credit and reputation in my virtue and. 
integrity alone : they bid me conſider the diſpropor- 
tion between me and Don Fernando, from whence: 
I ought to conclude, that his thoughts, whatever he 
might ſay to the contrary, were more intent upon: 


his own pleaſure, than upon, my good: and if I had 


a mind to throw an obſtacle in the way of his deſigns, 
in order to make him deſiſt from his unjuſt pretenſions, 
they would marry me, they ſaid, out of hand, to- 
whomſoever I pleaſed, either of the chief of our town, 


or of the whole neighbourhood around us; fince their 


conſiderable wealth, and my good t put it 


in their power eaſily to provide a ſuitable match for 


me, With this promiſe, and the truth of what they 


ſaid, I fortified my virtue, and would never anſwer 


Don Fernando the leaſt word, that might afford him 
the moſt diſtant hope of ſucceeding in his deſign, All 
this reſervedneſs of mine, which: he ought to have 
taken for diſdain, ſerved rather to quicken his laſ- 
civious appetite ;. for I can give no better name to 
the paſſion. lie ſhewed for me, which, had it been ſuch: 


as it ought, you would not now have know 1 it, ſince | 


there would have been no occaſion for my giving you 
this account of it. 


At length. Don Fernanto diſcovered, that my 1 
parents were looking out for a match for me, in or- 


der ta deprive him of all hope of gaining me, or at 


leaſt were reſolved to have me more narrowly. watched. 
And this news, or ſuſpicion, put him upon doing 
what you ſhall preſently. hear: which. was, that, one 


night, as I was in my "chamber, attended only by a 


maid that waited: upon me; the doors being faft 4 
locked, leſt by any negle& my virtue might be en- 


2 without my knowing or imagining, how, 
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in the midſt of all this care and precaution, and the 


folitude of this filence and recluſeneſs, he ſtood be- 
for me; at whoſe fight I was ſtruck blind and dumb, 
and had not power to cry out; nor do I believe he 
would have ſuffered me to have done it : for he in- 
ſtantly ran to me, and, taking me in his arms (for, 
as I ſaid, I had no power to ſtruggle, being in ſuch 


Confuſion) he began to ſay ſuch things, that one 


would think it impoſſible falſhood ſhould be able to 
frame them with ſuch an appearance of truth, The 


_ traitor made his tears gain credit to his words, and 


his ſighs to his deſigns. I, an innocent girl, bred 


always at home, and not at all verſed in affairs of this 


nature, began, I know not how, to deem for true ſo 
many and fo great falſities: not that his tears or ſighs 


could move me to any criminal compaſſion. And fo 
- iy firſt ſurprize being over, I began a little to re- 
cover my loft ſpirits; and, with more courage than 


I thought I could have had, ſaid : If, Sir, as I am be- 
tween your arms, I were between the paws of a fierce 
lion, and my deliverance depended upon my doing 
or ſaying any thing to the prejudice of my virtae, it 
would be as impoſſible for me to do or ſay it, as it is 


impoſſible for that, which has been, not to have 
been: fo that, though you hold my body confined 
| between your arms, I hold my mind reſtrained within 
the bounds of virtuous inclinations, very different 
from yours, as you will ſee, if you proceed to uſe 


violence. I am your vaſſal, but not your ſlave : the 
nobility of your blood neither has, nor. ought to 


have, the ' privilege to diſhonour and inſult the mean- 


neſs of mine; and though a country-girl, and a fare 


mer's daughter, my reputation is as dear to me, as 
yours can be to you, who are a noble cavalier, Your 
employing force will do little with me; I ſet no va- 
lue upon your riches; your words cannot deceive 
me, nor can your ſighs and tears mollify me. If I 


«» ſaw 
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ſaw any of theſe things in a perſon, whom my parents 


ſhould aſſign me for a huſband, my will ſhould con- 


form itſelf to theirs, and not tranſgreſs-the bounds 


which they preſcribed it. And therefore, Sir, with 


the ſafety of my honour, though 1: ſacrified my pri- 


vate ſatisfaction, I;might freely beſtow on you what 
you are now endeavouring to obtain by force. I have 
ſaid all this, becauſe I would net have you think, that 


any one, who is not my-lawful huſband, ſhall ever 


vaih on me. 
If that be all you ſtick at, moſt beautiful Dorothea 
(for that is the name of this unhappy woman) ſaid the 


treacherous cavalier, lo! here I give you my hand to 


be yours, and let the Heavens, from which nothing is 
hid; and this image of our lady you have here, be 


witneſſes to this truth. When Cardenio heard her 
call herſelf Dorothea, he fell again into his diſorder, 
and was thoroughly. confirmed in his : firſt opinion: 


but he would-pot interrupt the ſtory, being deſirous 


to hear the event of what: he partly knew already ; 
only he ſaid : What! Madam, is your name Doro. 


thea ? I have heard of one of the ſame name, whoſe 


misfortunes very much reſemble y6urs, But proceed; 
for ſome time or other L may tell you things, that 
will equally move your wonder and com paſſion. Do- 
rothea took notice of Cardenio's words, and of his 


ſtrange and tattered dreſs; and deſired him, if he 


knew any thing of her affairs, to tell it preſently; for 
if fortune had left her any thing that was good, it was 
the courage ſhe had to bear any diſaſter whatever that 


might befal her, ſecure in this, that none could poſſi- 


{bly happen, that could in the leaſt add to thoſe ſhe- 
already endured. Madam, replied Cardenio, I would 
not be the means of deſtroying that courage in you, . 


by telling you what I think, if what. 1:1 imagine ſhould 


be true; and hitherto there is no opportunity loſt, nor 
mn ir of any importance that e know it as 


, 
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yet. Be that as it will, anſwered Dorothea; I 20 0 on 


with my ſtory. Don Fernando, taking the image that 


ſtood in the room, and placing it for a witnefs of our 
eſpouſals, with all the ſolemnity of vows and oaths, 
gave me his word to be my huſband; although I 


warned him, before he had done, to conbder well 


what he was about, and the uneaſineſs it muſt needs 
give his father to ſee him married to a farmer's daugh- 
ter, and his own vaſſal ; and therefore he ought to 
beware, leſt my beauty, ſuch as it was, ſhould blind 
him, fince that would not be a ſufficient excuſe for his 
fault; and, if he intended me any good, I conjured. 
him, by the love he bore me, that he would fuffer my 
lot to fall equal to what my rank could pretend to ; 
for ſuch diſproportionate matches are ſeldom happy. 
or continue long in that ſtate of pleaſure, with which 

All theſe reaſons here recited, and many more 
which I do not remember, I then urged to him; but 
they availed nothing towards making him deſiſt from 


proſecuting his deſign ; Juſt as he, who never intends 


to pay, ſticks at nothing in making a bargain. Up- 


on that occafion I briefly reaſoned thus with myſelf, 


Well! I ſhall not be the firſt, who, by the way of 
marriage, has riſen from a low to an high condition, 


nor will Don Fernando be the firſt, whom beauty, or 
rather blind affection, has induced to take a wife be- 
neath his quality. Since then I neither make a new 
world, nor a new cuſtom, ſurely I may be allowed to 
accept this honour, which fortune throws in my way, 


even though the inclination” he ſhews for me ſhould 


laſt no longer than the accompliſhment of his will,; 
for, in ſhort, in the fight of God, I ſhall be his wiſe. 


Beſides, ſhould I reject him with diſdain, I ſee him 
prepared to ſet aſide all ſenſe of duty, and to have re- 


_ courſe to violence; and ſol ſhall remain diſhonoured,. 


and without. excuſe, when I am cenſared by,thoſe,. 
who 
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who do not know how innocently I came into this 
ſtrait. For what reaſons can be ſufficient to perſuade 
my parents, and others, that this cavalier got into my 
apartment without my conſent? All theſe queſtions 
and anſwers I revolved in my imagination in an in- 


ſtant, But what principally inclined and drew me, 


thoughtleſs asI was, to my ruin, was, Don Fernando's 
oaths, the witneſſes by which he ſwore, the tears he 
ſhed, and, in fine, his genteel carriage and addreſs, 
which, together with the many tokens he gave me of 


unfeigned love, might have captivated any heart, 


_ though before as much diſengaged, and as reſerved, 
as mine, I called in my waiting-maid, to be a joint 
witneſs on earth with thoſe in heaven. Don Fer- 
nando repeated and confirmed his oaths, He atteſted 
pew ſaints, and imprecated a thouſand curſes on him- 
ſelf, if he failed in the performance of his promiſe. 
The tears came again into his eyes ; he redoubled-his 
ſighs, and preſſed me cloſer between his arms, from 
which he had never once looſed me. And with this, 
and my maid's going again out of the room, I ceaſed: 
to be one, and he became a traitor and perjured, 
The day, that ſucceeded the night of my misfor- 
tune, came on, but not ſa faſt as, I believe, Don Fer- 
nando wiſhed. - For, after the accompliſhment of- 
our deſires, the greateſt pleaſure is to get away from 


the place of enjoyment. I ſay this, becauſe Don 


Fernando made haſte to leave me; and, by the dili- 
gence of the ſame maid, who had betrayed me, was 
got into the ſtreet before break of day. And, at part- 
ing, he ſaid, though not with the ſame warmth and: 
vehemency, as at his coming, I might entirely de- 


pus upon his honour, and the truth and fincerity of 


s oaths : and, as a confirmation of his caſe he 
drew a ring of great value from his finger, and put it 
on mine. In ſhort, he went away, and I remained. 


- L know: not whether ſad or Joyful x. this Lean truly: 


f . . 


i 
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ſay, that I remained confuſed and thoughtful, and al- 
moſt diſtracted at what had paſſed; and either I had 
no heart, or I forgot to chide my maid for the trea- 
chery ſhe had been guilty of in conveying Don Fer. 
pando into my chamber: for, indeed, I had not yet 
| determined with myſelf, whether what had befallen 
| me was to my good or harm. I told Don F ernando, 
| at parting, he might, if he pleaſed, fince I was now 
|| his own, ſee me on other nights by the ſame method 
ſ he had now taken, until he ſhould be pleafed to pub. 
11 liſh what was done to the world, But he came no 
0 | more after the following night, nor could I get a 
i ſight of him in the ftreet, or at church, in above a 
| month, though I tired myſelf with looking after him 
| in vain; and though I knew he was in the town, and 
that he went almoſt every day to hunt, an exerciſe he 
was very fond of, Thoſe days, and thoſe hours, I too 
well remember, were ſad and diſmal ones to me; for 
in them Tbegan to doubt, and at laſt to diwelieve, the 
fidelity of Don Fernando, I remember too, that I 
then made my damſel hear thoſe reproofs for her pre- 
ſumption,.which ſhe had eſcaped before. I was forced 
to ſet a watch over my tears, and the air of my coun- 
tenance, that I might avoid giving my parents occa- 
ſion to enquire into the#cauſe of my diſcontent, and 
laying myſelf under the neceflity of inventing lyes to- 
deceive them. But all this was ſoon put an end to 
by an accident, which bore down all refpect and re- 
gard to my reputation, which deprived me of all pa- 
tience, and, expoſed my moſt ſecret thoughts on the 
— public ſtage of the world: which was this. Some 
few days after, a report was ſpread in the town, that 
Don Fernando was married, in a neighbouring city, 
to a young lady of extreme beauty, and whoſe parents 
were of conſiderable quality, but not fo rich, chat her- 
dowry might make her aſpire to ſo noble an alliance 
Her name, it was ſaid, was Lucinda, and min Aang 
| things 
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things were reported to have happened at their wed- 
ding. * 


thing more than ſhrug up his ſhoulders, bite his lips, 
arch his brows, aud ſoon after let fall two ſtreams of 
tears from his eyes. Dorothea did not, however, diſ- 
continue her ſtory, but went on, ſaying: This ſad 
news ſoon reached my ears; and my heart, inſtead of 
being chilled at hearing it, was ſo incenſed and in. 
flamed with rage and anger, that I could ſcarce for- 
bear running out into the ftreets, crying out and 
publiſhing aloud, how baſely and treacherouſly I had 
been uſed. But this fury was moderated, for the pre- 
fent, by a reſolution I took, and executed that very 
night; which was, to put myſelf into this garb, which 
was given me by one of thoſe, who, in farmers houſes, 
are called ſwains “, to whom I diſcovered my whole 


misfortune, and begged of him to accompany me to 


the city, where I was informed my enemy then was. 
He, finding me bent upon my defign, after he had 
condemned the raſhneſs of my undertaking, and 
blamed my reſolution, offered himſelf to bear me 
company, as he expreſſed it, to the end of the world. 

J immediately put up, in a piltow-caſe, a woman's 
.dreſs, with ſome jewels and money, to provide againſt. 
whatever might happen : and, in the dead of that very 
night, without letting my treacherous mai&into the- 
ſecret, I left our houſe accompanied only by my ſer- 
vant, and a thouſand anxious thoughts, and took. the- 


way that. led to the town on foot, the defire of: get- 


ting thither adding wings to my flight, that, if I 
could not prevent what I concluded was already done, 
I might at leaſt demand of Don Fernando, with what 
conſcience he had done it. In two days and a half 
L arrived at the place, and, going into the enn, 


* A kind of ppentice or journeyman farmer. ROW 
. 1 enquired 


Cardento heard the name of Lacinda, but did no- 
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I enquired where Lucinda's father lived; and the 
firſt perſon I addreſſed myſelf to anſwered me more 
than I deſired to hear. He told me where might 


find the houſe, and related to me the whole ſtory of 
what had happened at the young lady's wedding; all 


which was ſo public in the town, that the people aſ- 
fembled in. every ftreet to talk of it. He told me 
that, on the night Don Fernando was married to 
Lucinda, after ſhe had pronounced the Yes, by which 


ſhe became his wedded wife, ſhe fell into a ſwoon ; 
and the bridegroom, in unclaſping her boſom to give 


her air, found a paper written with Lucinda's own n 
hand, in which ſhe. affirmed and declared, that he 


could not be wife to Don Fernando, becauſe ſhe was 
already Cardenio's (who, as the man told me, was a 
very conſiderable cavalier of the ſame town) aid that. 
ſhe had give her conſent to Don Fernando, merely 
in obedience to her parents. In ſhort, the paper gave 
them to underſtand, that ſhe deſigned killing herſelf: 
as ſoon as the ceremony was over, and contained. 


likewiſe her reaſons for ſo doing : all which, they 


ſay, was confirmed by a poignard they found about 
her, in ſome part of her clothes. Don Fernando, ſee- 


.ing all this, and cohicluding himſelf deluded, mock. 


ed, and deſpiſed by Lucinda, made at her, before: ſhe 
recovered from her fainting fit, and, with the ſame- 
poignard that was found, endeavoured to ſtab her:;: 


and had certainly done it, if her parents, and the reſt 

of the company, had not prevented him. They ſaid; 
farther, that Don Fernando immediately. abſented: 
himſelf, and that Lucinda did not come to herſelf: 

until the next day, when ſhe confeſſed to her- parents, 


that ſhe was really wife to the cavalier aforeſaid. I. 


learned moreover, it was rumoured that:Cardenio 
| was preſent at the ceremony, and that; ſeeing her 
married, which he could never have thought, he 
went out of the town 1 in 8 leaving behind him 
| "i written. I 


e 
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| 
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a written paper, in which he ſet forth at large the 
wrong Lucinda had done bim, and his reſolution of 
going where human eyes ſhould never more behold 
him. All this was public and notorious over the 
town, and in every body's mouth; but the talk in- 
creaſed, when it was known that Lucinda alfo was 
miſſing from her father's houſe ; at which her parents 
were almoſt diſtracted, not knowing what means to 
uſe, in order to find her. This news rallied my ſcat- 
tered hopes, and I was better pleaſed not to find Don 
Fernando, than to have found him married, flattering 
myſelf, that the door to my relief was not quite ſhut; 
and hoping that, poſſibly, Heaven might have laid 
this impediment in the way of his ſecond marriage, 
to reduce him to a ſenſe of what he owed to the firſt, 
and to make him reflect that he was a chriſtian, ESP 
obliged to have 'more regard to his ſoal, than to any 
worldly conſiderations. All theſe things I revolved 
in my imagination, and having no real conſolation, 
comforted myſelf with framing ſome faint and diſtant 
hopes, in order to ſupport a life I now abhor, 
Being, then, in the town, without knowing what to- 
do with myſelf, fince I did not find Don Fernando, 1 
heard a public crier promiſing a great reward to any 
one who ſhould find me, deſcribing my age; and the 
very dreſs I wore. And, as I heard, it was reported, 
that I was run away from my father's houſe with the 
young fellow that attended me: a thing, which ſtruck 
me to the very ſoul, to ſee how low my credit was 
ſunk; as if it was not enough to ſay that I was gone 


of; but it muſt be added with whom, and he too a 


perſon ſo much below me, and fo unworthy of my 
better inclinations, At the inſtant 1 heard the erier, 
I went out of the town with my ſervant, who already 
began to diſcover ſome ſigns of ſtaggering in his pro- 
miſed fidelity; and that night we got into the thickeſt 
of this mountain, for fear of being end. "Bobs * 
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is commonly ſaid, that one evil calls upon another, 
and that the end of one diſaſter is the beginning of a 
greater, ſoit befel me; for my good ſervant, until then 
faithful and truſty, ſeeing me in this deſert place, and 
incited by his own baſeneſs rather than by any beauty 
of mine, reſolved to lay hold of the opportunity this 
ſolitude ſeemed to afford him; and, with little ſhame, 


and leſs fear of God, or reſpe&t to his miſtreſs, began 


to make love to me: but, finding that I anſwered Ken 
with ſuch language as the impudence of his attempt 
deſerved, he laid aſide intreaties, by which, at firſt, 
he hoped to ſucceed, and began to uſe force. But juſt 
Heaven, that ſeldom or never fails to regard and fa- 
vour righteous intentions, favoured mine in ſuch a 
manner, that, with the little ſtrength I had, and with- 
out much difficulty, I puſhed him down a precipice, 
where I left him, I know not whether alive or dead. 
And then, with more nimbleneſs than could be ex. 
ected from my ſurprize and wearineſs, I entered in- 
to this deſert mountain, without any other thought or 
deſign than to hide myſelf here from my father, and 
others, who, by his order, were in ſearch after me. 
It is I know not how many months ſince, with this 
deſign, I came hither, where I met with a ſhepherd, 
who took me for his ſervant to a place in the very 
midſt of theſe rocks. I ſerved him, all this time, as 
a ſhepherd's boy, endeavouring to be always abroad 
in the field, the better to conceal my hair, which has 
now ſo unexpectedly diſcovered me, But all my care 
and ſolitude were to no purpoſe ; for my maſter 
came to diſcover I was not a man, and the ſame 
wicked thoughts ſprung up in his breaſt, that had 
poſſeſſed my ſervant. But, as fortune does not al- 
ways with the difficulty preſent the remedy, and as 1 
had now no rock nor precipice to rid me of the maſ- 
ter, as before of the ſervant, I thought it more ad- 
viſable to leave him, and hide myſelf once more 
among 
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among theſe brakes and cliffs, than to venture a 


trial of my ftrength or diſſuafions with him. I ſay 


then, I again betook myſelf to theſe deſerts, where, 


without moleſtation, I might beſeech Heaven, with 


ſighs and tears, to have pity on my diſconſolate tate, 


and either to aſſiſt me with ability to ſtruggle through 
it, or to put an end to my life among theſe ſolitudes, 
where no memory might remain of this wretched 
creature, who, without any fault of hers, has miniſ- 
tered matter to be talked of, and cenſured, in her 
own and! in other countries. 


Which treats of the beautiful Dorothea's diſcretion, with 
Other very ingenious and entertaining particulars, 


HIS, gentlemen, is the true hiſtory of my tra- 

gedy : ſee now, and judge, whether you might 
not t r6xforadly have expected more ſighs than thoſe 
you have liſtened to, more words than thoſe you kave 
heard, and more tears than have yet flowed from my 
eyes : and, the quality of my misfortune conſidered, 
you will perceive that all counſel is in vain, fince a 


| remedy 1 is no where to be found. All I defire of you 
is (what with eaſe you can and ought to do) that you 


would adviſe me where I may paſs my life, without 
the continual dread and apprehenfion of being diſ- 
covered by thoſe, who are ſearching after me; for, 
though I know I may depend upon the great 1096 of 
my parents toward me for a kind reception, yet ſo 

rreat is the ſhame that overwhelms me at the bare 


' thought-of appearing before them not ſuch as they 


expected, that I chooſe rather to baniſh myſelf for 


ever from their fight, than to behold their face under 
the thought, that they fee mine eſtranged from that 


in tegrity 
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integrity they had good reaſon to promiſe themſelyes 
from me. 
Here ſhe held her peace, and her face was over. 
ſpread with ſuch a colour, as plainly diſcovered the 
concern and ſhame of her ſoul. The hearers felt in 
theirs no leſs pity than admiration at her misfortune. 
The prieſt was juſt going to adminiſter to her ſome 
preſent comfort and counſel : but Cardenio prevented 
him, ſaying : It ſeems then, madam, you are the 
beautiful Dorothea, only daughter of the rich Cle- 


nardo. Dorothea was ſurprized at hearing her father's - 


name, and to ſee what a ſorry figure he made who. 
named him; for we have already taken notice how. 
poorly Cardenio was apparelled: and ſhe ſaid to 
him; Pray, Sir, who are you that are ſo well ac- 
quainted with my father's name? for, to this minute, 
if I remember right, I have not mentioned his name 
in the whole ſeries of the account of my misfortune, 


I am, anſwered Cardenio, that unfortunate perſon, 


whom, according to your relation, Lucinda owned to 
be her huſband. Iam the unhappy Cardenig, whom 


the baſe actions of him, who has reduced you to the 


ſtate you are in, have brought to the paſs you ſee, to 
be thus ragged, naked, diſtitute of all human com- 


fort, and, what is worſt of all, deprived of reaſon; 


for I enjoy it only when Heaven is pleaſed to beſtow 
it on me for ſome ſhort interval. I, Dorothea, am 
he, who was an eye-witneſs of the wrong Don Fer- 
nando did me; he, who waited to hear the fatal Ves, 


1 by which N confirmed herſelf his wife, 1 am 
he, who had not the courage to ſtay, and ſee what 
would be the conſequence of her. ſwooning, nor what 


followed the diſcovery of the paper in her boſom: 
for my ſoul could not bear ſuch accumulated. misfor- 
tunes: and therefore I abandoned the houſe and my. 


patience, together ; and, leaving a letter with my hoſt, 
whem I intreated to deliver it into Lucinda's own 
hands, 
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| hands, I betook myſelf to theſe ſolitudes, with a re- 


ſolution of ending here my life, which, from that 
moment, I abhorred as my mortal enemy, But fate 


would not deprive me of it, contenting itſelf with 


depriving: me of my ſenſes, perhaps to preſerve me 
for the good fortune I have had in meeting with you; 


and, as I have no reaſon to doubt of the truth of what 


| 1 haverdlated, Heaven, peradventure, may have re- 


erved us both for a better iſſue out of our misfortunes 


than we think. For, ſince Lucinda cannot marry Don 
Fernando, becauſe ſhe is mine, as ſhe has publicly 


declared, nor Don Fernando Lucinda, becauſe he is 
yours, there is till room for us to hope, that Heaven 
will reſtore to each of us our own, ſince it is not yet 


alienated, nor paſt recovery. And, ſince we have this 


conſolation, not arifing from very diſtant hopes, nor 
founded in extravagant conceits, I intreat you, ma- 

dam, to entertain other reſolutions in your honourable 
thoughts, as I intend to do in mine, preparing your- 


ſelf to expect better fortune. For T ſwear to you, 


opon the faith of a cavalier and a chriſtian, aot to 


forſake you, until I ſee you in poſſeſſion of Don Fer- 


nando, and, if I cannot, by fair means, perſuade him 
to acknowledge what he owes to you, then to take 
the liberty, allowed me as a gentleman, of calling 
him to an account with my ſword for the wrong he 
has done you; without reflecting on the injuries done 
to myſelf, the revenge of which I leave to Heaven, 
that I may the ſooner redreſs yours on earth. 
Dorothea was quite amazed at what Cardenio ſaid ; 
and, not knowing what thanks to return him for ſuch 
great and generous offers, ſhe would have thrown her- 
ſelf at his feet, to have kiſſed them; but Cardenio 


would by no means ſuffer her. The licentiate an- 


ſwered for them both, and approved of Cardenio's 
generous reſolution, and, above all things, befought _ 
and adviſed them to go with him to his village, 


where | 
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where they might furniſh themſelves with whatever 
they wanted, and there conſult how to find Don Fer- 


nando, or to carry back Dorothea to her parents, or - 


do whatever they thought moſt expedient, Cardenio 
and Dorothea thanked him, and accepted of the fa. 
vour he offered them. The barber, who all this time 
had ſtood filent and in ſuſpenſe, paid alſo his com. 
pliment, and, with no leſs good-will than the prieſt, 

made them an offer of whatever was in his power for 
their ſervice, He told them alſo, briefly, the cauſe 
that brought them thither, with the ſtrange madneſs 
of Don Quixote, and that they were then waiting for 
his ſquire, who was gone to ſeek him. Cardenio 
hereupon remembered, as if it had been a dream, the 


quarrel he had with Don Quixote, which he related 


to the company, but could not recollect whence it 


At this inſtant they heard a voice, and, knowing 
it to be Sancho Panga's, who, not finding them where 
he had left them, was calling as loud as he could to 
them ; they went forward to meet him, and aſking 


him after Don Quixote, he told them, that he had 


found him naked to his ſhirt, feeble, wan, and half 


dead with hunger, and fighing for his lady Dulcinea; | 


and though he had told him, that ſhe laid her com- 


mands on him to come out from that place, and re- 
pair to Toboſo, where ſhe expected him, his anſwer 


was, that he was determined not to appear before her 
beauty, until he had performed exploits that might 


render him worthy of her favour: and, if his maſter 


perſiſted in that humour, he would run a riſque of 
never becoming an emperor, as he was in honour 


bound to be, nor even an archbiſhop, which was the 


leaſt he could be : therefore they ſhould conſider what 
was to be done to get him from that place. The 
licentiate bid him be in no pain about that matter; 
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for they would get him away, whether he would 
© He then recounted to Cardenio and Dorothea what 


they had contrived for Don Quixote's cure, or at 


leaſt for decoying him to his own houſe. Upon which 


Dorothea ſaid, ſhe would undertake to act the dif. 
treſſed damſel better than the barber, eſpecially ſince 
ſhe had there a woman's apparel, with, which ſhe 
could do it to the life ; and they might leave it to 
her to perform what was neceſſary for carrying on 


their deſign, ſhe having read many books of chivalry, 


and being well acquainted with the ſtyle the diſtreſſed 
damſels were wont to uſe when they begged their 
boons of the knights-errant, Then there needs no 
more, quoth the prieſt, to put the deſign immediately 
in execution; for, doubtleſs, fortune declares in our 
favour, ſince he has begun ſo unexpectedly to open a 
door for your relief, and furniſhed us ſo eaſily with 
what we ſtood in need of, Dorothea preſently took 
out of her bundle a petticoat of very rich Ruff, and a 
mantle of fine green ſilk; and, out of a caſket, a 

necklace, and other jewels, with which, in an in- 
ſtant, ſhe adorned herſelf in ſuch a manner, that ſhe 
had all the appearance of a rich and great lady, All 


theſe, and more, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had brought from 


home, to provide againſt what might happen; but 
until then ſhe had had no occaſion to make uſe of 


them, They were all highly delighted with the 


gracefulneſs of her perſon, the gaiety of her diſpo- 


ſition, and her beauty; and they agreed, that Don 


Fernando muſt be a man of little judgment or taſte, 
who could ſlight ſo much excellence, But he, who 
admired moſt, was Sancho Panga, who thought (and 


it was really ſo) that in all the days of his life, he 
had never ſeen ſo beautiful a creature; and therefore 


he earneſtly deſired the prieſt to tell him, who that 


extraordinary beautiful uy Was, agd. what the was 


lookin g 
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looking for in thoſe parts? This beautiful lady, | 


friend Sancho, anſwered the prieſt, is, to ſay the leaſt 
of her, heireſs in the direct male line of the great 
kingdom of Micomicon ; and ſhe comes in queſt of 
your maſter, to beg a boon of him, which is, to re- 
dreſs her a wrong or injury done her by a wicked 
giant: for it 1s the fame of your maſter's proweſs, 
which is ſpread over all Guinea, that has brought 
this princeſs. to ſeek him. Now, a happy ſeeking, 
and a happy finding, quoth Sancho Panga, and eſpe- 
cially if my maſter prove ſo fortunate as to redreſs 
that injury, and right that wrong, by killing that 
whoreſon giant you mention ; and kill him he cer. 
tainly will, if he encounters him, unleſs he be a 


goblin; for my maſter has no power at all over. 


goblins, But one thing, among others, I would be 
of your worſhip, Signor licentiate, which is, that you 
would not let my maſter take it into his head to be 
an archbiſhop, which is what I fear, but that you 
would adviſe him to marry this princeſs out of hand, 
and then he will be diſqualified to receive archi- 


epiſcopal orders; and fo he will come with eaſe to 


his kingdom, and I to the end of my wiſhes : for I 
have conſidered the matter well, and find, by my ac- 
count, it will not be convenient for me, that my 
| maſter ſhould be an archbiſhop; for I am unfit for 
the church, as being a married man; and for me to 
de now going about to procure diſpenſations for 
holding church-livings, having, as I have, a wife and 


children, would be an endleſs piece of work, So - 


that, Sir, the whole buſineſs reſts upon my maſter's 
marrying this lady out of hand, I do not yet know 
her grace, and therefore do not call her by her name. 
\ She is called, replied the prieſt, the princeſs Micomi- 


dona; for her kingdom being called Micomicon, it 
3s clear ſhe muſt be called ſo. There is no doubt of 


that, anſwered Sancho; for I have known many take 
theis 


— 
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their title and firname from the place of their birth, 
as, Pedro de Alcala, John de Ubeda, Diego de Val- 


ladolid; and, for ought I know, it may be the cuſtom, 
yonder in Guinea, for queens to take the names of 
their kingdoms. It is certainly ſo, ſaid the prieſt z 
and, as to your maſter's marrying, I will promote it 
to the utmoſt of my power, With which aſſurance 
Sancho reſted as well ſatisfied, as the prieft was amazed 
at his ſimplicity, and to ſee how ſtrongly the ſame ab- 
ſurdities were riveted in his fancy as in his maſter's, 
ſince he could ſo firmly perſuade himſelf, that Don 


Quixote would, one time or other, come to be an 
emperor. 


By this time Dorothea had got upon the prieſt's . 
mule, and the barber had fitted on the ox- tail beard 3 


and they bid Sancho conduct them to the place where 
Don Quixote was, cautioning him not to ſay he knew 
the licentiate or the barber, for that the whole ftreſs 


of his maſter's coming to be an emperor depended 


upon his not ſeeming to. know them. Neither the 
prieſt, nor Cardenio, would go with them; the latter, 
that he might not put Don Quixote in mind of the 
quarrel he had with him; and the prieſt, becauſe his 


| preſence was not then neceſſary : and therefore they 
let the others go on before, and followed them fair 
and ſoftly on foot, The prieſt would have inſtructed 


Dorothea in her part; who ſaid, they need give them - 
ſelves no trouble about that, for ſhe would perform 


all to a tittle, according to the rain and Ae of 


the books of chivalry. 
They had gone about three quarters of a league, 


when, among ſome intricate rocks, they diſcovered 


Don Quixote, by this time clothed, but not armed: 
and as ſoon as Dorothea eſpied him, and was informed 


by Sancho, that was his maſter, ſhe-whipped on her 


* 


palfrey, being attended by the well · bearded barber ; 


and, when ſhe was come up to Don Quixote, the 


Vor. II. C | ſquire 
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ſquire threw himſelf off his mule, and went to take 


down Dorothea in his arms, who, alighting briſkly, 


went and kneeled at Don Quixote's feet : and, though 
he ſtrove to raiſe her up, ſhe, without getting e 
dreſſed him in this manner. 

I will never ariſe from this place, O valorous and 
redoubted knight, until your goodneſs and courteſy 
vouchſafe me a boon, which will redound to the ho- 


nour and glory of your perſon, and to the weal of the 


moſt. diſconſolate and aggrieved damſel the ſun has 


ever beheld. And if it be ſo, that the valour of your 


puiſſant arm be correſpondent to the voice of your 
immortal fame, you are obliged to prote& an un- 
happy wight, who is come from regions ſo remote, 
led by the odour of your renowned name, to ſeek at 
your hands a remedy for her misfortunes, I will not 
anſwer you a word, fair lady, replied Don Quixote, 
nor will J hear a jot more of your buſineſs, until you 
ariſe from the ground, I will not ariſe, Signor, an- 
ſwered the afflicted damſel, if, by your courteſy, the 
boon I beg be not firſt vouchſafed me. I do vouch- 
ſafe, and grant it you, anſwered Don Quixote, pro- 
vided my compliance therewith be of no detriment 
or diſſervice to my king, my country, or her who 


keeps the key of my heart and liberty. It will not 


be to the prejudice or diſſervice of any of theſe, dear 
Sir, replied the doleful damſel. And, as the was ſay. 
ing this, Sancho Panga approached his maſter's ear, 
and ſaid to him ſoftly : Your worſhip, Sir, may very 
ſafely grant the boon ſhe aſks ; for it is a mere trifle ; 
only to kill a great lubberly giant: and ſhe, who 
begs it, is the mighty princeſs Micomicona, queen of 
the great kingdom of Micomicon in Ethiopia. Let 


her be who ſhe will, anſwered Don Quixote, I ſhall do 


What is my duty, and what my conſcience dictates, in 
conformity to the rules of my profeſſion ; and, turn- 


ing himſelf to the damſel, he d: Faireſt lady, ariſe; 
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for I vouchſafe you whatever boon you aſk, Then, 


what I aſk, ſaid the damſel, is, that your magnani- 


mous perſon will go with me, whither I will condu& 
you; and that you will promiſe me not to engage, in 
any other adventure, or comply with any other de- 


mand whatever, until you have avenged me on a 


traitor, who, againſt all right, human and divine, has 
uſurped my kingdom. I repeat it, that I grant your 
requeſt, anſwered Don Quixote; and therefore, lady, 
from this day forward ſhake off the melancholy that 


diſturbs you, and let your fainting hopes recover freſh 


force and ſpirits : for, by the help of God, and of my 


arm, you ſhall ſoon ſee yourſelf reſtored to your king- 
dom, and ſeated on the throne of your ancient and - 


high eſtate, in deſpite of all the miſcreants that ſhall 
oppoſe it ; and therefore all hands to the work ; for 
the danger, they ſay, lies in the delay. The diſtreſſed 
damſel would fain have kiſſed his hands; but Don 
Quixote, who was in every thing a moſt gallant and 
courteous knight, would by no means conſent to it, 
but, making her ariſe, embraced her with much po- 
liteneſs and reſpect, and ordered Sancho to get Rozi- 
nante ready, and to help him on with his armour 
inſtantly. Sancho took down the arms, which were 
hung like a trophy on a tree, and, having got Rozi- 


nante ready, helped his maſter on with his armour in 


an inſtant; who, finding himſelf armed, ſaid : Let us 
go hence, in God's name, to ſuccour this great lady. 


The barber was ſtill kneeling, and had enough to do 


to forbear laughing, and to keep his beard from fall. 


ing, which, had it happened, would probably have 
occaſioned the miſcarriage of their ingenious device: 


and ſeeing that the boon was already granted, and 


with what alacrity Don Quixote prepared himſelf to 


accompliſh it, he got up, and took his lady by the 


other hand; and thus, between them both, they ſet her 


upon the mule, Immediately Don Quinate mounted 


G3 |  Rozi- 
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Rozinante, and the barber ſettled himſelf upon ls 
beaſt, Sancho remaining on foot ; which renewed 
bis orief for the loſs of his Dapple : but he bore it 
chearfully, with the thought that his maſter was now 
in the ready road, and juft upon the point, of being 
an emperor : for he made no doubt that he was to 
marry that princeſs, and be at leaſt king of Mico- 
micon; only he was troubled to think, that that 
kingdom was in the land of the Negroes, and that 
the people, who were to be his ſubjects, were all 
blacks: but he preſently bethought himſelf of a 
ſpecial remedy, and ſaid to himſelf: What care I, 
if my ſubjects be blacks? what have I to do, but to 
ſnip them off, and bring them over to Spain, where 


I may ſell them for ready money; with which money 


I mey buy ſome title or employment, on which I may 
live at my eaſe all the days of my life? no! ſleep on, 


and have neither ſenſe nor capacity to manage mate 


ters, nor to ſell thirty or ten thouſand ſlaves in the 
turn of a hand“. Before God, I will make them fly, 
little and big, or as I can: and, let them be never 
ſo black, I will transform them into white and yellow: 


let me alone to lick my own fingers. With theſe 


conceits he went on, ſo buſied, and fo ſatished, that 
he forgot the pain of travelling on foot, _ 

All this Cardenio and the prieſt beheld from be- 
bind the buſhes, and did not know how to contrive 
to join companies: but the prieſt, who was a grand 
ſchemiſt, ſoon hit upon an expedient ; which was, that 
with a pair of ſciſſars, which he carried in a caſe, he 
whipped off Cardenio's beard. in an inſtant; then put 


him on a gray capouch, and gave him his own black 


cloke, himſelfremaining in his breeches and doyblet ; 


and now-Cardenio made ſo different a figure from what 


he did before, that he would not have known him- 


ſelf, though he had looked in a glaſs. This being 


. Literally, « while one may ſay, take away thoſe ſtraws. 


done, 
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done, though the others were got a good way before 
them, while they were thus diſguiſing themſelves, 
they eaſily got firſt into the high road; for the rocki- 
neſs and narrowneſs of the way would not permit 
thoſe on horſeback to go on ſo faſt as thoſe on foot. 
In ſhort, they got into the plain at the foot of the 


mountain; and, when Don Quixote and his com- 


pany came out, the prieſt ſet himſelf to gaze at him 
very earneſtly for ſome time, giving ſigns as if he 
began to know him: and after he had ſtood a pretty 
while viewing him, he ran to him with open arms, 
crying aloud : In an happy hour are you met, mirrour 
of chivalry, my noble countryman Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, the flower and cream of gentility, the 
ſhelter and relief of the needy, the quinteffence of 
knights-errant! and, in ſaying this, he embraced 
Don Quixote by the knee of his left leg; who being 
amazed at what he ſaw and heard, ſet himſelf to con- 
fider him attentively : at length be knew him, and was 


ſurprized to ſee him, and made noſmall effort to alight; 


but the prieſt would not ſuffer it: whereuponDonQuix. 
ote ſaid ; Permit me, ſignor licentiate, toalight ; for it 
1s not fit I ſhould be on horſeback, and fo reverend a 
perſon as your worſhip on foot. I will by no means con. 


ſent to it; ſaid the prieſt; let your greatneſs continue on 
horſeback; for on horſeback you atchieve the greateft 


. Exploits and adventures, that our age hath beheld : as 


for me, who am a prieſt, though unworthy, it will ſuf. 
fice me to get up behind ſome one of theſe gentlemen, 
who travel with you, if it be not too troubleſome to 


them ; and I ſhall fancy myſelf mounted on Pegaſus, 
or on a Cebra *, or the ſprightly -courſer beſtrid by 
the famous Moor Muzaraque, who lies to this day 
enchanted in the great mountain Zulema, not far 
diſtant from the grand Compluto . 4 did not t think 


A ſwift beaſt of Africa, like a mule; 
* A univerſity of Spainy now Alcala de Henares. | 
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of that, dear ſignor licentiate, ſaid Don Quixote; 
and I know, my lady the princeſs will, for my ſake, 
order her ſquire to accommodate you with the ſaddle 
of his mule; and he may ride behind, if the beaſt 
will carry double, I believe ſhe will, anſwered the 
princeſs ; and I know it will be needleſs to lay my 
commands upon my ſquire; for he is ſo courteous and 


well-bred, that he will not ſuffer an eccleſiaſtic to 


go on foot, when he may ride. Very true, anſwered 
the barber ; and alighting in an. inſtant, he com- 
plimented the prieſt with the ſaddle, which he ac 
cepted of without much intreaty, But it unluckily 
happened, that as the barber was getting up behind, 
the mule, which was no other than an hackney, and 
conſequently a viſcious Jade, flung up her hind-legs 
twice or thrice into the air; and had they met with 
maſter Nicholas's breaſt or head, he would have given 


his coming for Don Quixote to the devil. However 


he was ſo frighted, that he tumbled to the ground, 
with ſo little heed of his beard, that it fell off; and 
perceiving himſelf without it, he had no other ſhift 
but to cover his face with both hands, and to cry out 


that his jaw-bone was broke. Don Quixote, ſeeing 


that bundle of a beard, without jaws, and without 
blood, lying at a diſtance from the face of the fallen 
ſquire, ſaid : Od's life! this is very wonderful! no 
dae could have ſhaved off his beard more clean and 
ſmooth. The prieſt, who ſaw the danger their pro- 
ject was in of being diſcovered, immediately picked 


up the beard, and ran with it to maſter Nicholas, 


who ſtill lay bemoaning himſelf; and holding his 
head cloſe tohis breaſt, at onejerk he fixed it on again, 


muttering over him ſome words, which he ſaid were 


a a ſpecific charm for faſtening on beards, as th 


ſhould ſoon ſee: and when all was adjuſted, he left 


him, and the ſquire remained as well bearded, and 
28 whole, as before: at which Don Quixote rela 
velle 
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velled greatly, and deſired the prieſt, when he had 
leiſure, to teach him that charm ; for he was of 


opinion, that its virtue muſt extend farther than to 


the faſtening- on of beards, ſince it was clear, that 
where the beard was torn off, the fleſh muſt be left 
wounded and bloody, and fince it wrought a perfect 
cure, it muſt be good for other things beſides beards. 
It is ſo, faid the prieſt, and promiſed to teach it him 
the very firſt opportunity, They now agreed, that 
the prieſt ſhould get up firſt, and that they ſhould 


all three ride by turns, until they came to the 0 


which was about two leagues off. 

The three being mounted, that is to ſay, Don 
Quixote, the princeſs, and the prieſt; and the other 
three on foot, to wit, Cardenio, the barber, and 
Sancho Panga ; Don Quixote ſaid to the damfel:; 
Your grandeur, madam, will be pleaſed to lead on 
which way you like beſt. And before ſhe could re- 
ply, the licentiate ſaid: Toward what kingdom would 
your ladyſhip go? toward that of Micomicon, I pre- 


ſame : for it muſt be thither, or I know little of 


kingdoms. | She, being perfect in her leſſon, knew 
very well ſhe was to anſwer. Yes, and therefore ſaid : 
Yes, ſignor, my way hes toward that kingdom. If it 
be ſo, ſaid the prieſt, we muſt ipaſs through our vil- 
lage; and from thence you muſt go ftraight to Car- 
tagena, where you may take ſhipping in God's name; 
and, if you have a fair wind, a ſmooth ſea, and no 
ſtorms, in little leſs than nine years you may get fight 
of the great lake Meona, I mean Meotis, which is 
little more than an hundred days journey on this fide 
of your highneſs's kingdom. Yow are miſtaken, good 
ſir, ſaid ſhe; for it is not two years ſince I left it; 
and though, in truth, I had very bad weather during 
the whole paſſage, Jam already got hither, and be- 
hold with my eyes, what I ſo much longed for, 
namely, Kgnor Don note de la Mancha, the fame 
S „ 
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of whoſe valouy reached my ears the moment I ſet 
foot in Spain, and put me upon finding him our, 


that I might recommend myſelf to his courteſy, and 


commit the juſtice of my cauſe to the valour of his 


invincible arm. No more; ceaſe your compliments, 


ſaid Don Quixote, for I am an enemy to. all ſort of 
flattery ; and though this be not ſuch, ſtill my chaſte 
ears are offended at this kind of diſcourſe, What I 

can ſay, dear madam, 1s, that whether I have valour 
or not, what I have, or have not, ſhall be employed 
iu your ſervice, even to the loſs of my life: and fo, 
leaving theſe things to a proper time, I deſire that 
Ggnor the licentiate would tell me, what has brought 
him into theſe parts, ſo alone, ſo unattended, and ſo 


lightly clad, that I am ſurprized at it. To this I 


mall anſwer briefly, replied the prieſt, Your worſhip, 
then, is to know, ſignor Don Quixote, that I, and 
maſter Nicholas, our friend and barber, were going 


to Sevil, to receive ſome monies, which a relation of 
mine, who went many years ago to the Indies, had ſent 


me: and it was no inconſiderable ſum; for it was above 
fixty thouſand pieces of eight, all of due weight, 


which is no trivial matter: and paſling yeſterday 


through theſe parts, we were ſet upon by four high. 
way robbers, who ſtripped us of all we had, to our 
very beards, and in ſuch a manner, that the barber 
thought it expedient to put on a counterfeit one 
and as for this youth here (pointing to Cardenio) 
you ſee how they have transformed his“. And the 
beſt of the tory is, that it is publicly reported heres 
- abouts, that the perſons, who robbed us, were cer- 
tain galley.ſlaves, who, they ſay, were ſet at liberty 


near this very place, by a man ſo yaliant, that in 
| Fpite of the commiſſary and all his guards, he let 
them all looſe: and without all doubt, he muſt 


needs have been out of his ſenſes, or as JI a n 


. The prief had de off Cirdenio' s beard i in haſte, 
As 


a 
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as they, or one void of all conſcience and humanity, 
that could let looſe the wolf among the ſheep, the 


fox among the hens, and the waſps among the honey. 


He has defrauded juſtice of her due, and has ſet him- 
ſelf up againſt his king and natural lord, by acting 
againſt his lawful authority : he has, I ſay, diſabled 
the gallies of their hands, and diſturbed the many 
years repofe of the holy brotherhood : in a word, he 
has done a deed, whereby he may loſe his ſoul, 
and not gain his body. Sancho had related to the 
prieſt and the barber the adventure of the galley- 
ſlaves, atchieved with ſo much glory by his maſter 5 
and therefore the prieſt laid it on thick in the relation, 
to ſee: what Don Quixote would do, or ſay ; whoſe 
colour changed at every word, and yet he durſt not 
own, that he had been the deliverer of thoſe worthy 
gentlemen, Theſe, ſaid che prieſt, were the perſons. 
that robbed us; and God of his mercy pardon him 


who prevented their being carried to the e 1 
they © OY deſerved.. 


1140. A 7 9 


Which treats of the pleaſant and i ingenious method of di a 


| ing our enamoured knight from the very Figerous penance 
"oy bad impoſed on: himſelf. 


\CARCE had the orieſt done ſpeaking, hay 


Sancho faid : By my troth, ſignor licentiate, it 
was my maſter who did this feat; not but that I 
gave him fair warning, and adviſed: him to beware 
what he did, and that it was a ſin to ſet them at 
liberty, for that they were all going to the gallies 


for being moſt notorious villains. 'Blockhead; faid' , 


Don Quixote, knights-errant have. nothing to do, 
nor does it concern: them, to enquire: whether” the- 
afflicted, enchained, and oppreſſed, whom they meet 
. the road, are reduced to thoſe circumſtances, 
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or that diſtreſs, by their faults, or their misfortunes: 


they are bound to aſſiſt them merely as being in diſ- 
treſs, and to regard their ſufferings alone, and not 
their crimes. I lighted on a bead- roll and firing of 
miſerable wretches, and did by them what my pro- 
feſſion requires of me; and for the reſt I care not: 


and whoever takes it amiſs, ſaving the holy dignity 
of ſignor the licentiate, and his honourable perfon, 


I ſay, he knows little of the principles of chivalry, 


and lyes like a baſe-born ſon of a whore: and this | 
I will make good with my ſword in the moſt ample 


manner. This he faid, ſetting himſelf in his ſtirrups, 
and clapping down the vizor of his helmet ; for the 
barber's bafon, which, in his account, was Mam- 
brino's helmet, hung at his ſaddle-bow, until it could 
be repaired of the Mt it had ired from the: 
galley-ſlaves. e 

Dorothea, who was witty, and of a bade dif. 
poſition, already perceiving Don Quixote's frenzy, 
and that every body, except Sancho Panga, made a 


Jeſt of him, reſolved not to be behind hand with the 


reſt 3. and ſeeing him in ſuch a heat, ſaid to him: Sir 


knight, be pleaſed to remember the boon: you have 


promiſed me, and that you. are thereby engaged not 


to intermeddle in any other adventure, be it ever ſo 


urgent: therefore aſſuage your wrath; for if ſignor 


the licentiate had known, that the palley- ſlaves were 


freed by that invincible arm, he would ſooner have 


ſewed up his mouth with three ſtitches, and thrice 


have bit his tongue, than he would have ſaid a word 
that might redound to the diſparagement of your 
worſhip. I would fo, I ſwear, quoth the prieſt, and 


even ſooner have pulled off a Muſtachio. I will ſay 

no more, madam, ſaid Don Quixote; and I will re- 
preſs. that juſt indignation raiſed in my breaſt, and 

will go on peaceably and quietly, until I have ac. 
 compliſhed for * the N boon. But, in re- 
| W 
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quital of this good intention, I beſeech you to tell 
me, if it be not too much trouble, what is your 
grievance, and who, how many, and of what ſort, 
are the perſons, on whom I muſt take due, ſatisfac- 
tory, and complete revenge, That I will do, with 
all my heart, anſwered Dorothea, if it will not prove 


tedious and irkſome to you to hear nothing but af- 


flictions and misfortunes. Not at all, dear madam, 
anſwered Don Quixote. 'T'o which Dorothea replied: 
Since it is ſo, pray favour me with your attention. 
She had no ſooner ſaid this, but Cardenio and the 
barber placed themſelves on each ſide of her, to hear 
what kind of ſtory the ingenious Dorothea would in- 
vent. The ſame did Sancho, who was as much de- 
ceived about her as his maſter. And ſhe, after ſettling 


'herſelf well in her ſaddle, with a hem or two, and the 


like preparatory airs, began, with much good hu- 
en in the manner following. 

In the firſt place, you muſt know, gentlemen, that 
my name is —— Here ſhe ſtopped ſhort, having forgot 
the name the prieſt had given her: but he preſently 
helped her out; for he knew what ſhe ſtopped at, and 
ſaid ; It is no wonder, madam, that your grandeur 
ſhould be diſturbed, and in ſome confuſion, at re- 
counting your misfortunes ; for they are often of 


ſuch a nature, as to deprive us of our memory, and 


make us forget our very names; as they have now 


done by your high ladyſhip, who have forgotten that 


you are called the princeſs Micomicona; rightful 
heireſs of the great kingdom of Micomicon : and 
with this intimation your grandeur. may eaſily bring 
back to your doleful remembrance whatever you have 
a mind to relate. You are in the right, anſwered 
Dorothea, and henceforward I believe it will be need. 
leſs to give me any more hints; for I ſhall be able 
to conduct my true hiſtory to a concluſion without 
a 2 | | 


%% du 


other, though never fo huge and unme 
father ſaid alſo, that, after his death, when I ſhould . 
find Pandafilando begin to invade my kingdom, he 
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My father, who was called Tinacrio the wiſe," 


was very learned in what they call art magic, and 


knew, by his ſcience, that my mother, who was 
called queen Xaramilla, ſhould die before him, and 


that he himſelf muſt, ſoon after, depart this life, and 


I be left an orphan, deprived both of father and 
mother, But this, he uſed to fay, did not trouble 
him ſo much, as the certain fore-knowledge he had, 


that a monſtrous giant, lord of a great iſland, almoſt 
bordering upon our kingdom, called Pandafilando 


of the gloomy aſpect' (for it is averred, that though 
his eyes ſtand right, and in their proper place, he 


always looks aſkew as if he ſquintedz and this he 


does out of pure malignity, to ſcare and frighten 
thoſe he looks at:) I ſay, he knew that this giant 


would take the advantage of my being an orphan, 
and invade my kingdom with a mighty force, and take 


it all from me, without leaving me the ſmalleſt vik 
lage to hide my head in: but that it was in my 
power to avoid all this ruin and misfortune, by marry- 
ing him; though, as far as he could underſtand, he 


never believed I would hearken to ſo unequal a 
match: and in this he ſaid the truth, for it never en- 


tered into my head to manry this Kant, nor any 
aſureable. My 


adviſed me not to ſtay to make any defence, for that 


would be my ruin; but, if I would avoid death, and 


prevent the total deſtruction of my faithful and loyal 


fubjects, my beſt way was, freely to quit the kingdom 
iq him without oppeſition, ſince 1t would not be poſſible 
for me to defend myſelf againſt the helliſh power of 


the giant; and immediately to ſet out, with a few at- 


tendants, for Spain, where I ſhould find a remedy for 
my diftreſs, by meeting with a knight-errant, whoſe. 


fame, about that time, ſhould extend itſelf all over 
W this 
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this kingdom *, and whoſe name, if I remember right, 
was to be Don Agote, or Don Gigote . Don Quixote, 
you would ſay, madam, quoth Sancho Panga, or as 
others call him, the knight of the ſorrowful-figure.”” 
You are in the right, ſaid Dorothea. He ſaid far- 
ther, that he was to be tall and thin-viſaged, and 
that, on his right fide, under the left ſhoulder, or 
thereabouts, he was to have a gray mole with hairs 
like briftles. | 
. Don Quixote, dating this, ſaid to his ſquire: 


Here, ſon Sancho, help me to ſtrip: I would know 


whether I am the knight propheſied of by that wiſe 


king. Why would you pull off your clothes, Sir? 


ſaid Dorothea, 'Lo ſee whether I have the mole your 
father ſpoke of, anſwered Don Quixote. You need 
not ſtrip, ſaid Sancho; I know you have a mole with 
thoſe ſame marks on the ridge of your back, which'is 
a ſign of being a ſtrong man . It is enough, ſaid 
Dorothea ; for, among friends, -we muſt not ſtand 


upon trifles; and whether it be on. the ſhoulder or 
on the back-bone, imports little: it is ſufficient that 


there is a mole, let it be where it will, ſince it is all 
the ſame fleſh : and doubtleſs my good father hit 
right in every thing, and J have not aimed amiſs in 
recommending myſelf to ſignor Don Quixote ; for he 
muſt be the knight, of whom my father ſpoke, ſince 
the features of his face correfpond exactly with the 


great fame he has acquired, not only i in Spain, but 


* So the queen. of Dacia, hearing of the renown of 3 


makes a voyage to the © firm iſland,” to implore his aſſiſtance. 
Amadis de Gaul, b. 3. ch. 26. 

I Don H orſewhip or Don Minc'd-meat. 
1 Explandian hadſeven red letters on his ſhoulder, which Ur- 
ganda the enchantreſs interpreted to ſignify, that his heart ſhould 
be inflamed with violent love. Amadis de Gaul, b. 3. ch. 31. 


The ſame Knight ſtrips- off his ſhirt, in the company of kings, 


kr dt and princes, to ſhew the characters he was born with. 


ibid. ch. 54+ | 
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in all la Mancha“: for I was hardly landed in Of- 


ſuna, before I heard ſo many exploits of his recounted, 
that my mind immediately gave me, that he muſt be 


the very perſon I came to-ſeek. But, dear madam, 


how came you to land at Offuna ? anſwered Don 
Quixote, ſince it is no ſea- port town +, But, before 
Dorothea could reply, the prieſt interpoſing ſaid : 
Doubtleſs the princeſs meant to ſay, that, after ſhe 
had landed at Malaga, the firſt place where ſhe heard 
news of your worſhip, was Oſſuna. That was m 

meaning, ſaid Dorothea. It 1s very likely, quot 


the prieſt ;| pleaſe your majeſty to proceed, I have 
little more to add, replied Dorothea, but that, hav- 


ing, at laſt, had the good fortune to meet with ſignor 
Don Quixote, I already look upon myſelf as queen 


and miſtreſs of my whole kingdom, ſince he, out of 
| his courteſy and generoſity, has promiſed, in com- 


pliance with my requeſt, to go with me wherever 1 
pleaſe to carry him; which ſhall be only where he 


may have a fight of Pandafilando of the gloomy 


aſpet,” that he may ſlay him, and reſtore to me 


what is ſo a deed uſurped from me : for all this is 


* This whimſical anti-climax puts one in wind of the inſtances 
of that figure in the © Art of ſinking in poetry,” eſpecially this: 


& Under the tropicks is our language ſpoke, _ 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke.” 
Pope and Swift's miſcellanies, vol. III. p. 57- 


Shelton, taking it (I ſuppoſe) for an error of the preſs, has put | 


Ethiopia for La Mancha. 

+ This geographical error of the princeſs, i is, probably, a ſatire 
on the very ſame miſtake by the hiſtorian Mariana, who very 
gravely relates, that Quintus Fabius Maximus Emilianus, the con- 
ſul, having ſent 15000 men into Spain againſt Viriatus, theſe 
troops were landed at a city called Orſuna (or Offuna) in Anda- 


luſia; whereas this city is many leagues from the ſea. From 


whence we may conclude, there are many other fine ſatirical 
ſtrokes, in this work, on the Spaniſh writers, which we cannot 


point out, for want of a thorough acquaintance with thoſe authors. 


to 
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to come about with the greateſt eaſe, according to 
the prophecy of the wiſe: Tinacrio”” my good 
father; who, moreover, left it written in letters Chal. 
dean or Greek (for I cannot read them) that, if this 
knight of the prophecy, after he has cut off the giant's 
head, ſhould have a mind to marry me, I ſhould im- 
mediately ſubmit to be his lawful wife, without any 
reply; and give him e's of my Py toge- 
ther with my perſon *, _ 

What think you now? friend Sancho, quoth Don 
Quixote: do you not hear what paſſes? did not 1 
tell you ſo? ſee whether we have not now a kingdom 
to command, and a queen to marry ? I ſwear it is fo, 


quoth Sancho, and pox take him for a ſon of a whore, 


who will not marry as ſoon as fignor Pandafilando's 

weaſon is cut. About it then: her majeſty's a dainty 
bit; I wiſh all the fleas in my bed were no worſe, 
And fo ſaying he cut a couple of capers, with ſighs 
of very great joy; and preſently laying hold of the 
reins of Dorothea's mule, and making her ftop, he 
fell down upon his knees before her, beſeeching her 
to give him her hand to kiſs, in token that he ac- 


knowledged her for his queen and miſtreſs. Which 


of the by-ſtanders could forbear laughing, to ſee the 


madneſs of the maſter, and the ſimplicity of the man? 


in ſhort, Dorothea held out her hand to him, and pro- 
miſed to make him a great lord in her kingdom, when 
heaven ſhould be fo propitious, as to put her again 


in poſſeſſion of it. Sancho returned her thanks in 


| fuch os hog; ped as tet the e again a Iaugh- 

ing. 
___* Arlanda, TIDY of Thrace, defiing Don Florifel of Ni- 
quea to revenge the death of her brother, offers to make him 


maſter of her crown and perſon. Amadis de Gaul, b. 9: ch. 14. 


The giant Gudulfo, reſolving to marry the infanta of the Cy- 
therea iſlands, whether ſhe will or no, is killed by the knight of 
the © green armour,” to whom the lady makes an offer of her 


. fominions, as a reward of his ſervice. bid. ch. 36. 
This, 
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This, gentlemen, continued Dorothea, is my hiſtory > 
it remains only to tell you, that, of all the attendants 
I brought with me out of my kingdom, I have none 
left but this honeſt ſquire with the long beard; for the 
reſt were all drowned in a violent ſtorm, which over- 
took us in ſight of the port. He and I got aſhore on 
a couple of planks, as it were by miracle; and in- 
deed the whole progreſs of my life is miracle and my- 


ſtery, as you may have obſerved. And if I have ex- 


ceeded in any thing, or not been ſo exact as I ought 
to have been, let it be imputed to what ſignor the 
licentiate ſaid, at the beginning of my Rory, that 
continual and extraordinary troubles deprive the ſuf- 
ferers of their very memory. I will preſerve mine, 
O high and worthy lady, ſaid Don Quixote, under 
the greateſt that can befal me in your ſervice; and 
ſo I again confirm the promiſe 1 have made you, and 
I ſwear to bear you company to the end of the world, 


until I come to grapple with that ſierce enemy of. | 
yours, whoſe proud head I intend, by the help of 


God, and of this my arm, to cut off, with the edge: 
of this (I will not ſay good) ſword; thanks to Gines 
de Paſſamonte, who carried off my wn This he 


mattered between his teeth, and went on ſaying: 


And, after having cut it off, and put you into peace- 


able poſſeſſion of your dominions, it ſhall be left to: 


your own will to diſpoſe of your perſon as you ſhall. 
think proper; fince, while my memory is taken up, 
my will enthralled, and my underſtanding ſubjected, 
to her] ſay no more, it is impoſble I ſhould pre- 
vail upon myſelf ſo much as to think of "OTE 
though it were a phœnix. 


What Don Quixote ſaid laſt, about not marryſag's 


was ſo diſpleaſing to Sancho, that, in a great fury, he 


* It does not appear by the ſtory, either that Gines took away 
Don Quixote's ſword, or that the * had | wy Way. ene 
his own for another. 


ſaid, | 
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ſaid, raiſing his voice: I vow and ſwear, ſignor Don 
Quixote, your worſhip cannot be in your right ſenſes: 
how elſe is it poſſible you ſhould ſcruple to marry ſo 


high a prineeſs as this lady is? think you, fortune is 
to offer you, at every turn, ſuch good luck as ſhe now 


offers ? Is my lady Dulcinea more beautiful? no in- 
deed, not by half? nay, I could almoſt ſay, ſhe is 
not worthy to tie this lady's ſhoeſtring, I am like, 
indeed, to get the earldom I expect, if your worſhip 
ſtands fiſhing for muſhrooms in the bottom of the 
ſea! Marry, marry out of hand, in the devil's name, 
and take this kingdom that is ready to drop into 


your mouth; and, when you are a king, make me 
a marquis, or a lord-lieutenant, and then the devil! 


take all the reſt if he will. Don Quixote, hearing 
ſuch blaſphemies againſt his lady Dulcinea, could not 
bear it, and, lifting up his lance, without ſpeaking 


a W to Sancho, or giving him the leaſt warning“, 
gave him two ſuch blows, that he laid him flat on the 


ground ; - and, had not Dorothea called out to him to 
hold his hand, doubtleſs he had killed him there upon 
the ſpot. Thinkeſt thou, ſaid he to him, after ſome 
- pauſe, pitiful ſcoundrel, that I am always to ſtand 


with my hands in my pockets, and that there is no- 
thing to be done but tranſgreſſing on thy ſide, and 


pardoning on mine? never think it, excommunicated 
varlet; for ſo doubtleſs thou art, ſince thou haſt dared 


to ſpeak ill of the peerleſs Dulcinea, Knoweſt thou 


not, ruſtic, ſlave, beggar, that, were it not for the 
force the infuſes. into my arm, I ſhould not have 


enough to kill a flea? Tell me, envenomed ſcoffer, 


who, thinkeſt thou, has gained this kingdom, and 
cut off the head of this giant, and made thee a mar- 
quis (for all this I look upon as already done) but 


the valour of Dulcinea, employing my arm as the in- 


* Literally, " without ſaying, this mouth i is mine.” Lacke 
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ſtrument of her exploits? ſhe fights in me, and over- 
comes in me; and in her I live and breathe, and of 


her I hold my life and being, O whoreſon villain! 


what ingratitude, when thou ſeeſt thyſelf exalted from 
the duſt of the earth to the title of a lord, to make 
ſo baſe a return for ſo great a benefit, as to ſpeak 
contemptuouſly of the hand that raiſed thee ! Sancho 
was not ſo much hurt, but he heard all his maſter 
ſaid to him; and, getting up pretty nimbly, he ran 
behind Dorothea's palfrey, and from thence ſaid to 
his maſter : Pray, Sir, tell me; if you are reſolved 


not to marry this princeſs, it is plain the kingdom 


will not be yours, and then what favours will you be 
able to beſtow on me? this is what I complain of. 


Marry her, Sir, once for all, now we have her, as 


it were, rained down upon us from heaven, and af. 
terwards you may converſe with my lady Dulcinea ;* 'P 
for, I think, it 1s no new thing for kings to keep 
miſſes, As to the matter of beauty, I have nothing 
to ſay to that; for, if I muſt ſpeak the truth, I really 
think them both very well to paſs, though I never ſaw 
the lady Dulcinea. How! never ſaw her, blaſphemous 
traitor! ſaid Don Quixote: have you not juſt brought 
me a meſſage from her? I ſay, I did not ſee her fo 
leiſurely, ſaid Sancho, as to take particular notice of 
her beauty, and her features, piece by piece ; but 
take her altogether, ſhe looks well enough. Now I 
excuſe you, ſaid Don Quixote, and pardon me the 
diſpleaſure I have given you ; for the firſt motions 


are not in our own power. I have found it ſo, anſwered 
Sancho; and ſo, in me, the defire of talking is al- 


Ways a firſt motion, and I cannot forbear uttering, 
for once at leaſt, whatever comes to my tongue's 
end, For all that, quoth Don Quixote, take heed, 


Sancho, what it is you utter; for the pitcher goes ſo 
often to the well——I ſay no more, Well then, an- 


ſwered Sancho, God is in heaven, who ſees all guiles, 
and 
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and ſhall be judge who does moſt harm, I, in not 


ſpeaking well, or your worſhip in not doing ſo. Let 
there be no more of this, ſaid Dorothea; run, Sancho, 
and kiſs your maſter's hand, and aſk him forgiveneſs; 


and henceforward go more warily to work with your 


praiſes and diſpraiſes; and ſpeak no ill of that lady 


Toboſo, whom I do not know any otherwiſe than as 


I am her humble ſervant ; and put your truſt in God, 


for there will not be wanting an eſtate for you to live 


upon like a prince, Sancho went hanging his head, 
and begged his maſter's hand, which he gave him 
with great gravity; and, when he had kiſſed it, Don 


Quixote gave Sancho his bleſſing, and told him be 


would have him get on a little before, for he had 
ſome queſtions to put to him, and wanted to talk 
with him about ſome matters of great conſequence. 
Sancho did ſo; and, when they two were got a 
- little before the reſt, Don Quixote ſaid : Since your 
return, I have had neither opportunity nor leifure 


to enquire after many particulars concerning the 


meſſage you carried, and the anſwer you brought 


back; and now, that fortune affords us time and 


leiſure, do not deny me the ſatisfaction you may give 
me by ſuch good news. Aſk me what queſtions you 
pleaſe, Sir, anſwered Sancho: I warrant I ſhall get 
out as well as I got in, But I beſeech your worſhip, 
dear Sir, not to be ſo very revengeful for the future, 
Why do you preſs that, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote. 


| Becauſe, replied Sancho, the blows you were pleaſed 


to beſtow on me, even now, were rather on - account 
of the quarrel the devil raifed between us the other 
night, than for what I ſaid againſt my lady Duleinea, 
whom I love and reverence, like any relic (though 
ſhe be not one) only as ſhe belongs to your worſhip. 


No more of theſe diſcourſes, Sancho, on your life, 


nn Don Quixote ; for N offend me: 1 forgave 
5 vou 
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you before, and you know the common ſaying, ve For | 


a new fin a new. penance.“ 

While they -were thus talking, they ſaw reg 
along the ſame road, in which they were going, a 
man riding upon an aſs; ; and, when he came near, 
he ſeemed: to be a gyply : but Sancho Panga, who, 
wherever he ſaw an aſs, had his eyes and his ſoul 
fixed there, had ſcarce ſeen the man, when he knew 
him to be Gines de Paſſamonte, and, by the clue of 
the gypſy, found the bottom of his aſs: for it was 
really Dapple upon which Paſſamonte rode; who, 
that he might not be known, and that he might ſell 
the aſs the better, had put himſelf into the garb of a 
gypſy, whoſe language, as well as ſeveral others, he 
could ſpeak as readily, as if they were his own na- 

tive tongues. Sancho ſaw and knew him ; and ſcarce 
bad he ſeen and known him, when he cried out to 
him aloud : Ah, rogue Ginefillo, leave my darling, 
let go my life, xod« me not of my repoſe, quit my 
aſs, leave my delight; fly, whoreſon ; get you gone, 
_ thief, and relinquiſh what is not your own. There 
needed not ſo many words, nor ſo much railing : for, 
at the firſt word, Gines nimbly diſmounted, and, 
taking to his heels, as if it had been a race, was 
gone in an inftant, and out of reach of them all. 
Sancho ran to his Dapple, and, embracing him, ſaid: 
How haſt thou done, my deareſt Dapple, delight of 
my eyes, my ſweet companion? and then he kiſſed 
and careſſed him, as if he had been a human crea- 
ture. 'The aſs held his peace, and ſuffered himſelf to 
be kiſſed and careſſed by Sancho, without anſwering 
him one word. They all eame up, and wiſhed him 
Joy of the finding bis Dapple; eſpecially Don Quixote, 
who aſſured him, that he did not, for all this, re- 


voke the order for the three ale Sagchs: RE 
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While this paſſed, the prieſt ſaid to Dorothea, that 
ſhe had performed her part very ingeniouſly, as well 
in the contrivance of the ſtory, as in its brevity, and 


the reſemblance it bore to the narrations in books of 


chivalry. She ſaid, ſhe had often amuſed herſelf with 
reading ſuch kind of books, but that ſhe did not 
know the ſituation of provinces or of ſea-ports, and 
therefore had ſaid at a venture, that ſhe landed at 
Oſſuna. I found it was ſo, ſaid the prieſt; and there- 
fore I immediately ſaid what you heard, which ſet all 


to rights. But is it not ſtrange to ſee how readily | 
this unhappy gentleman believes all theſe inventions 


and lyes, only becauſe they reſemble the ſtile and 
manner of his fooliſh books? It is, indeed, ſaid Car- 
denio, and ſomething ſo rare, and unſeen before, 
that I much queſtion, whether, if one had a mind to 


dreſs up a fiction like it, any genius could be found 


capable of ſucceeding in it“. There is another thing 
remarkable in it, ſaid the prieſt, which is, that, ſet- 
ting aſide the follies this honeſt gentleman utters in 
every thing relating to his madneſs, he ean diſcourſe 
very ſenſibly upon other points, and ſeems to have a 
clear and ſettled judgment in all things; inſomuch 


chat, if you do not touch him upon the ſubject of 


chivalries, you would never ſuſpect but that he had 
a ſound underſtanding. 

While the reſt went on in this converluilos; Don 
Quixote proceeded in his, and ſaid to Sancho: Friend 


Panda, let us forget what is paſt ; and tell me now, 


all rancour and animoſity apart, where, how, and 


when did you find Dulcinea? what was ſhe doing ? | 


what did you ſay'to her? what anſwer did ſhe return ? 
how did ſhe look, when ſhe read my letter ? who 


 ® Obſerve, in how ingenious and artful a manner Cervantes 
praiſes his own {kill and dexterity in Mans the character of Don 


Quixote. 


＋ Ia the original, Echemos pelillos a la war, i. & 12 a. 
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tranſcribed it for you? and whatever elſe, in this 
caſe, is worth knowing, inquiring after, or being 
ſatisfied in, inform me of all, without adding or di- 
miniſhing to give me pleaſure, or curtailing aught to 


_ deprive me of any ſatis faction. Sir, anſwered Sancho, 
if I muſt tell the truth, nobody tranſcribed'the letter 


for me; for I carried no letter at all. It is as you ſay, 
quoth Don Quixote; for I found the pocket-book, I 
had written it in, two days after your departure; 
which troubled me exceedingly, not knowing what 
you would do, when you ſhould find you had no let- 
ter; and I ftill believed you would come back, as 
foon as you ſhould miſs it. So I ſhould have done, 
anſwered Sancho, had I not got it by heart, when 
your worſhip read it to me, and ſo perfectly, that I 
repeated it to a pariſh- clerk, who wrote it down, as 


I dictated it, ſo exactly, that he ſaid, though he had 


read many letters of excommunication, he had never 
ſeen or read ſo pretty a letter as that in all the days 
of his life. And have you it ſtill by heart, Sancho? 
ſaid Don Quixote. No, Sir, anſwered Sancho: for, 
after I had delivered it, ſeeing it was to be of no far- 
ther uſe, I. forgot it on purpoſe; and if I remember 
aught of it, it is that of ** the high and ſubterrane, 
(I mean ſovereign) lady,” and the concluſion, <* thine, 
until death, the knight of the ſorrowful figure: and, 


between theſe two things, I put above three hundred 
ſouls and lives, and dear eyes. | 


CHAP, IV. 


07 the reliſbing conver/ation ewhich paſſed FRI Den 


Quixote and his Auire Sanele Panga, avith other ace 
cidents. 


A* L this does not ot difpleaſe me; go on, ſaid Den 


Quixote. You arrived; and what was that 


e of beauty doing ? Without doubt, you found 


her 
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her ſtringing pearls, or embroidering ſome device 
with threads of gold for this her captive knight. No, 
I did not, anſwered Sancho; but I found her win 
nowing two buſhels of wheat 3 in a back-yard of her 
houſe, Then make account, ſaid Don Quixote, that 
the grains of that wheat were ſo many grains of pearl, 

when touched by her hands. And did you take no- 
tice, friend, whether the wheat was fine, or the ordi- 
nary ſort? It was neither, anſwered: Sancho, but of 
the reddiſh: kind. Be aſſured however, quoth Don 
Quixote, that, when winnowed by her hands, it cer» 
tainly made the fineſt manchet bread : but go on. 
When {you gave her my letter, did ſhe kiſs it? Did 
ſne put it upon her head“? Did ſhe uſe any cere- 
mony worthy of ſuch a letter? or what did ſhe do? 
When I was going to give it her, anſwered Sancho, 
ſhe was very buſy in winnowing a good ſieve-full of 
the wheat; and ſhe ſaid to me: Lay the letter, friend, 

upon that ſack ; for I cannot read it until I have done 
winnowing all that is here. Diſcreet lady! ſaid Don 
Quixote; this Was, to be ſure, that ſhe might read 
it, and entertain herſelf with it, at leiſure. Proceed, 

Sancho: while ſhe was thus employed, what diſcourſe | 
had ſhe with you? what did ſhe inquire of you con- 

cerning me? and what did you anſwer? Make an 
end ; tell it me all; leave nothing at the bottom of 
the iok-born, She aſked me nothing, ſaid Sancho; 
but I told her how your worſhip was doing penance, 
for her ſervice, among theſe rocks, naked from the 
waiſt upwards +, ag if you were a ſavage, fleeping on 
the ground, not eating bread on a napkin, nor comb. 
ing your beard, weeping and _ 1 fortune. 


*A mark of the orafenadaſt raft. | 

+ The author ſeems here to haye forgot himſelf a little; for 
in the deſcription of Don Quixote's penance (book 3. ch, 11.) we 
find him naked from the! waiſt downwards; which occaſioned 
Sancho's ſeeing what he ſhould not have ſeen, 
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In ſaying that I curſed my fortune, you ſaid amis, 
quoth Don Quixote: I rather bleſs it, and ſhall bleſs 
it all the days of my life, for having made me worthy 


to love ſo high a lady as Dulcinea del Toboſo. 80 
high indeed, anſwered Sancho, that, in good faith, 


ſhe is a handful taller than Iam, Why, how, Sancho, 
ſaid Don Quixote, have you meaſured with her? 1 
meaſured thus, anſwered Sancho: as I was helping 
her to put a ſack of wheat upon an aſs, we ſtood ſo 
cloſe, that I perceived ſhe was taller than I by more 
than a full ſpan. If it be ſo, replied Don Quixote, 
does ſhe not accompany and ſet off this ſtature of 
body with a IR millions of graces of the 
mind ? 

But, Sancho, conceal not one thing from me: when 
you ſtood ſo near her, did you not perceive a Sabean 
odour, an aromatic fragrancy, and ſomething ſo ſweet, 
that I know not what name to give it? I ſay, a ſcent, 
a ſmell, as if you were in ſome curious glover's ſhop®? 
All I can ſay is, quoth Sancho, that I perceived ſome- 
what of a manniſh ſmell, which muſt have proceeded 
from her being in a dripping ſweat. with over-much 
pains-taking. It could not be ſo, anſwered Don 
Quixote: you mult either have had a cold in your 
head, or have ſmelt your own ſelf; for very well know 


the ſcent of that roſe among thorns, that lily of the 
valley, that liquid amber. All that may be, anſwered 


Sancho; for the ſame ſmell often comes from me, as, 
methought, then came from my lady Dulcinea ; but 
where's the wonder, that one devil ſhould be like 
another? Well then, continued Don Quixote, ſhe has 
now done winnowing, and the corn is ſent to the 
mill, What did ſhe do, when ſhe had read the letter ? 
The letter, quoth Sancho, ſhe did not read; for ſhe 
told me ſhe could neither read nor write: on the con- 
trary, ſhe tore it to pieces, ſaying, ſhe would not give 


* In Italy and Spain, zloves are uſually perfumed. © * 


it 
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it to any body to read, that her ſecrets might not be 
known in the village; and that what I had told her 
by word of mouth, concerning the love your worſhip 


bore her, and the extraordinary penance you were do- 


ing for her ſake, was enough: laſtly, ſhe bid me tell 
your worſhip, that ſhe kiſſed your hands, and that ſhe 
remained with greater deſire to ſee you, than to write 


to you; and therefore ſhe humbly intreated, and com- 


manded you, at fight hereof, to quit thoſe brakes and 


buſhes, and leave off thoſe fooliſh extravagances, and 


ſet out immediately for Toboſo, 'if ſome other buſi- 


neſs of greater importance did not intervene ; for ſhe. 


had a mighty mind to ſee your worſhip. She laughed 
heartily, when I told her how you called yourſelfthe 
Knight of the Sorrowful Figure. I aſked her, whether 
the Biſcainer of t'other day had been there with her: 
ſhe told me, he had, and that he was a very honeſt 


fellow: I aſked her alſo after the galley- ſlaves; but 
ſhe told me {he had not yet ſeen any of them. All. 


goes well, as yet, ſaid Don Quixote, But, tell me 


what jewel did ſhe give you at your departure, for the 


news you had brought her of me? For it is an uſual 
and ancient cuſtom among knights, and ladies-errant, 
to beſtow ſome rich Jewel on the ſquires, damſels, or 
dwarfs, who bring them news of their miſtreſſes or 
ſervants, as a reward or acknowledgment for their 
welcome news. Very likely, quoth Sancho, and a 
very good cuſtom it was; but it muſt have been in 
days of yore; for, now-a-days, the cuſtom is, to give 
only a piece of bread and cheeſe : for that was what 
my lady Dulcinea gave me, over the pales of the 
yard, when ſhe diſmiſſed me; by the ſame token that 
the cheeſe was made of ſheep's-milk; She is extremely 
generous, ſaid Don Quixote; and if ſhe did not give 
you a jewel of gold, it muſt be becauſe the had not 


Here the author foſters the fatire upon the Biſcainers. 5 
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one about her : but fleeves are-good after Eaſter . I 
ſhall ſee her, and all ſhall be ſet to rights. | 
But, do you know, Sancho, what I am ſurprized 
at? it 1 is, that you muſt have gone and come through 
the air; for you have been little more than three 
days in going and coming, between this and Toboſo, 
though it is more than thirty leagues from hence thi- 
ther: from whence I conclude, that the ſageenchanter, 
who has the ſuperintendance of my affairs, and is, my 
friend (for ſuch a one there is, and muſt of neceſſity 
be, otherwiſe I ſhould be no true knight- errant) I ſay, 
this ſame enchanter muſt have aſſiſted you in travel- 
ling, without your perceiving it: for there are ſages, 
who will take you up a knight. errant ſleeping in his 
bed ; and, without his knowin g how, or in what mam. 
ner, he awakes the next day above a thouſand leagues 
from the place where he fell aſleep. And, were it not 
for this, the knights-errant could not ſuccour one ano- 
ther in their dangers, as they now do at every turn. 
For a knight happens to be fighting, in the moun- 
tains of Armenia, with ſome dreadful monſter, or 
Kerce goblin, or ſome other knight, and has the worſt 
of the combat, and 1s juſt upon the point of being 
killed ; and, when he leaſt expects it, there appears 
upon a cloud, or in a chariot of fire, another knight 
his friend, who juſt before was in England; who ſuc- 
cours him, and delivers him from death ; and that 
night he finds himſelf in his own chamber, ſupping 
with a very good appetite, though there be the diſ- 
tance of two or three thouſand ' leagues between the 
two countries. And all this is brought about by the 
induſtry and Kill of thoſe ſage enchanters, who un- 
dertake the care of thoſe valorous ery, ervhe oy that, 


% 4 proverbial expreſiica, ſignifying that 10 a Wa thing i is 
always ſeaſonable.” The Spaniards for the ſake of warmth, 
wear ſleeves in winter, until about Eaſter; but, if the weather 

* * nee ves wy proper after Eaſter, | 
; end 
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friend Sancho, I make no difficulty in believing, that 
you went and came, in ſo ſhort a time, between this 
place and Toboſo, ſince, as I have already ſaid, ſome 
ſage our friend muſt have expedited your journey, 
without your being ſenfible of it. It may be ſo, quoth 
Sancho ; for, in good faith, Rozinante went like any 


gypſy's aſs with quickfilyer | in his ears, With quick- 
filver! ſaid Don Quixote, ay, and with a legion of 


devils to- boot; a ſort of cattle that travel, and make 
others travel, as faſt as they pleaſe, without being 
tired, 

But, ſetting this aſide, what would you adviſe me 
to do now, as to what my lady commands me, abaut 
going to ſee her? for, though I know J am bound to 
obey her commands, ! find myſelf, at preſent, under 
an impoſſibility of doing it, on account of the boon I 
have promiſed to grant the princeſs, who is now with 
us; and the laws of chivalry oblige me to comply 


with my word, rather than indulge my pleaſure, On 
the one hand, the deſire of ſeeing my lady perſecutes. 


and perplexes me: on the other, I am incited and 


called by my promiſed faith, and the glory I ſhall ac- 


quire in this enterprize. But what I propoſe to do, 
is, to travel faſt, and get quickly to the place where 
this giant is, and, preſently after my arrival, to cut 


off his head, and ſettle the princeſs peaceably i in her 


kingdom, and that inſtant to return and ſee that ſun 


that enlightens my ſenſes; to whom I will make ſuch 


an excuſe, that ſhe ſhall allow my delay was neceſſary; 
for ſhe will perceive that all redounds to the increaſe 
of her glory and fame, ſince what I haye won, do 
win, or ſhall win, by force of arms, in this life, pro- 
ceeds wholly. from. the ſuccour ſhe affords me, and 


from my being hers. Ah! quoth Sancho, how is 


your worſhip diſordered in your head! Pray, tell me, 


Sir, do you intend to take this journey for nothing? 


and will you let flip ſo conſiderable a match as this, 
D 2 whey 
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when the dowry is a kingdom, which, as I have heard 


ſay,isabove twenty thouſand leagues in circumference, 


and abounding in all things neceſſary for the ſupport 
of human life, and bigger than Portugal and Caſtile 
together, For the love of God, ſay no more, and take 
ſhame to yourſelf for what you have ſaid already; and 
follow my advice, and pardon me, and be married out 
of hand at the firſt place where there is a prieſt ; and, 


If there be none, here 1s our licentiate, who will do it 


cleverly. And, pray take notice, I am of age to give 
advice, and what I now give 1s as fit at if it were caſt 
in a mould for you: for a ſparrow in the hand is worth 
more than a buſtard on the wing; and he that ma 
have good if he will, it is his own fault if he chooſes 


ill. Look you, Sancho, replied Don Quixote, if you 


adviſe me to marry, that, by killing the giant, I may 
immediately become a king, and have it in mypower 
to reward you by giving you what I promiſed you, I 
would have you to know, that, without marrying, I 
can eaſily gratify your defire: for I will covenant, 
before I enter into the battle, that, upon my coming 


off victorious, without marrying the princeſs, I ſhall 
be intitled to a part of the kingdom, to beſtow it on 


whom I pleaſe ; and, when T have it, to whom do you 


think I ſhould give it, but to yourſelf ? That is clear, 


anſwered Sancho: but pray, Sir, take care to chooſe 


it toward the ſea, that, if I ſhould not like living 


there, I may ſhip off my black ſubjects, and diſpoſe 
of them as I ſaid before“. And trouble not yourſelf 
now to go and ſee my 137 Dulcinea, but go and kill 


the giant, and let us make an end of this buſineſs ; "of 


Sancho had not told his maſter i in what manner he intended 
to diſpoſe of his Negroes, but had only reſolved upon it in ſoli · 


Ioquy. But this is no negligence in our author, but rather a fine 


ſtroke of humour, as it ſuppoſes Sancho ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
the thought, that he does not diſtinguiſh whether he had ſaid it 


to his maſter, or to lumſelf only. 
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for, before God, I verily believe it will bring us much 


honour and profit, You are in the right, Sancho, 
faid Don Quixote, and I take your advice as to go- 


ing firſt with the princeſs, before I goto ſee Dulcinea, 


And be ſure you ſay nothing to any body, no, not to 
thoſe, who are in our company, of what we have been 
diſcourſing and conferring upon: for ſince Dulcinea 
is ſo reſerved, that ſhe would not have her thoughts 
known, it is not fit that J, or any one elſe for me, 
ſhould diſcover them, If it be fo, quoth Sancho, why 
does your worſhip ſend all thoſe you conquer by the 
might of your arm, to preſent themſelves before my 
lady Dulcinea, this being to give it under your hand 
that you are in Jove:with her? If theſe perſons muſt 
fall upon their knees before her, and declare they 
come from you to pay their obeiſance to her, how 
can your mutual inclinations be a ſecret? How dull 
and fooliſh you are! ſaid Don Quixote. You per- 
ceive not, Sancho, that all this redounds the more 
to her exaltation. For you muſt know, that, in this 


our ſtyle of chivalry, it is a great honour for a lady 


to have many knights-errant, who ſerve her merely 
for her own ſake, without expectation of any other 
reward of their manifold and good defires, than the 
honour of being admitted into the number of her 

knights, I have heard it preached, quoth Sancho; 


that God is to be loved with this kind of love, for 
himſelf alone, without our being moved to it by the 
hope of reward, or the fear of puniſhment : though, 


for my part, Jam inclined to love and ſerve him for 
what he is able to do for me, The devil take you,. 


for a bumkin, ſaid Don Quixote; you are ever and 


anon ſaying ſuch ſmart things, that one would almoſt 


think you have ſtudied, And yet, by my faith, quoth 


Sancho, I cannot ſo much as read, 


While they were thus talking, maſter. Nicholas 


e 5 to them to halt a little; for they had a 


N 1 5 mind. 
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mind to ſtop and drink at a ſmall ſpring hard by. 
Don Quixote ſtopped, much to the ſatisfaction of 


Sancho, who began to be tired of telling ſo many 
lyes, and was afraid his maſter ſhould at laſt catch 
him tripping : for, though he knew Dulcinea was a 
farmer's daughter of Toboſo, he had never ſeen her 
in all his life. In the mean while Cardenio had put 
on the clothes, which Dorothea wore when they found 
her ; and, though they were none of the beſt, they 


were far beyond thoſe he had put off “. They all 


alighted near the fountain, and, with what the prieſt 
had furniſhed himſelf with at the inn, they ſomewhat 
appeaſed the violence of their hunger, 
While they were thus employed, a young lad hap. 
pened to paſs by, travelling along the road; who, 


looking very earneſtly at thoſe who were at the 


fountain, preſently ran to Don Quixote, and, eme 


bracing his legs, fell a weeping in good earneſt, and 
ſaid : Ah! dear Sir, does not your worſhip know 


me ? Confider me well: I am Andres, the lad, whom 


ou delivered from the oak, to which I was tied, 
Pon uixote knew him again, and, taking him by 


the hand, he turned to the company, and ſaid: To 


convince you of what importance it is that there 
ſhould. be knights. errant i in the world, to redreſs the 
wrongs and injuries committed in it by inſolent and 
wicked men; you muſt know, good people, that, a 


ſew days ago, as I was paſſing by a wood, I heard 


certain outcries, and a very lamentable voice, as of 
ſome perſon in affliction and diſtreſs, I haſted im- 


mediately, prompted by my duty, toward the place, 


from which the voice ſeemed to come ; and I found, 
ticd to an oak, this lad, whom you ſee here (I am 


glad, in my ſou], he is preſent ; for he will atteſt the 


* Theſe muſt be the ragged apparel Cardenio wore before 
he was dreſſed in the prieſt's ſhort caſſock and cloke, 
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truth of what I ſay:) I ſay, he was tied to the oak, 
naked from the waiſt upward ; and a country-fellow, 
whom afterward found to be his maſter, was cruelly 
laſhing him with the reins of a bridle: and, as ſoon 
as I ſaw it, I aſked him the reaſon of ſo ſevere a whip- 
ping. The clown anſwered, that he was his ſervant, 
and that he whipped him for ſome inſtances of neglect, 
which proceeded rather from knavery than ſimplicity. 
On which this boy ſaid : Sir, he whips me only be- 
cauſe I aſk him for my wages. The maſter replied, with: 
I know not what ſpeeches and excuſes, which I heard 
indeed, but did not admit, In ſhort, I made him un- 
tie the boy, and ſwear to take him home, and pay 


him every real down upon the nail, and perfumed. 


into the bargain. Is not all this true, ſon Andres? 


and did you not obſerve, with what authority I com- 


manded, and how ſubmiſſively he promiſed to do 
whatever I enjoined, notified, and required of him ? 


Anſwer; be under no concern, but tell theſe gentle- 


folks what paſſed, that they may ſee and conſider, 
how uſeful it is, as I ſaid, that there ſhould be knights- 
errant upon the road, All that your worſhip has ſaid 
is very true, anſwered the lad; but the buſineſs ended 
quite otherwiſe than you imagine, How otherwiſe ? 


replied Don Quixote.: did not the ruſtic inſtantly pay 


you? He not only did not pay me, anſwered the boy, 
but, as ſoon as your worſhip was got out of the wood, 

and we were left alone, he tied me again to the ſame 
tree, and gave me ſo many freſh ſtrokes, that I was 
flayed like any ſaint Bartholomew ; and, at every laſh 


he gave me, he ſaid ſomething by way of ſcoff or jeſt 
upon your worſhip; at which, if I had not felt ſo 


much pain, I could not have forborne laughing. In 
ſhort, he laid me on in ſuch manner, that I have been 
ever ſince in an hoſpital, under cure of the bruiſes 


the barbarous countryman then gave me. And your 
worſhip is in the fault of all this; for had you gone 
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on your way, and not come where you was not call. 


ed, nor meddled with other folks buſineſs, my maſter 
would have been ſatisfied with giving me a dozen or 
two of laſhes, and then would have looſed me, and 
paid me what he owed me. But, by your worſhip's 
abuſing him ſo unmercifully, and calling him ſo many 
hard names, his wrath was kindled ; and, not having 
it in his power to be revenged on you, no ſooner had 


you left him, but he diſcharged the tempeſt upon me, 
in ſuch ſort, that I ſhall never be a man _ while 


I live, 


The miſchief, ſaid Don Quixote, was in my going 
away; I ſhould not have ſtirred until I had ſeen you 


paid ; for I might have known, by long experience, 
that no ruſtic will keep his word, if he finds it incon- 


venient for him ſo to do. But you may remember, 
Andres, that I ſwore, if he did not pay you, I would 
ſeek him out, and find him, though he hid himſelf 
in the whale's belly. That is true, quoth Andres; 
but it ſignified nothing. You ſhall ſee now whether 
it ſignifies, ſaid Don Quixote: and fo ſaying, he 
aroſe up very haſtily, and ordered Sancho to bridle 
Rozinante, who was grazing while they were eating. 
Dorothea aſked him what it was he meant todo? He 
anſwered, that he would go and find out the ruſtic, 


and chaſtiſe him for ſo baſe a proceeding, and make 


him pay Andres to the laſt farthing, in fpite and de- 
ftance of all the ruſtics in the world. She defired he 
would conſider what he did, ſince, according to the 


promiſed boon, he could not engage in any other 


adventure, until he had accompliſhed hers; and, ſince 


he could not but know this better than any body elſe, 
ſhe intreated him to moderate his reſentment until his 


return from her kingdom“. You are in the right, 


An- 


| The ſtranger knight, in Amadis de Gaul, b. 9. ch. 24. fight- 
ing with Floriſel, to carey off Sylvia from him, they are parted by 
à damſel, 
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anſwered Don Quixote, and Andres muſt have pa- 

tien ce until my return, as you ſay, Madam; and I 
again ſwear and promiſe not to reſt until he is re- 
venged and paid, I do not depend upon theſe oaths, . 
ſaid Andres: I would rather have wherewithal to 
carry me to Sevil,. tha all the revenges in the 

world, If you have any thing to give me to eat, and 
to carry with me, let me have it; and God be with 
your worſhip, and with all knights-errant, and may 

they prove as luckily errant to themſelves, . as they. 
have been to me. Sancho pulled a piece of bread, 
and another of cheeſe, out of his knapſack, and 

giving it to the lad, ſand to him: Here, brother 
Andres, we all have. a ſhare in' your misfortune, 
Why, what ſhare have you in it? ſaid Andres, This 
piece of bread and cheeſe, which Igive you, anſwer- 
ed Sancho: God knows whether I may not want it: 
myſelf'; for I would have you to know, friend, that 
we ſquires to knights-errant are ſubje& to much hun- 

ger, and to ill luck, and to other things too, which 

are more eaſily conceived than told. Andres laid 
hold on the bread and cheeſe, and, ſeeing that no 
body elſe gave him any thing, he made his bow, and 
marched off. It is true, he ſaid, at parting, to Don 
Quixote : For the love of God, Signor knight-errant, . 
if ever you meet me again, though you ſee they are 
beating me to pieces, do not ſuccour nor aſſiſt me, 
but leave: me to my misfortune, which cannot be ſo 
great, but a greater will follow from your worſhip's 
aid, whom may the curſe of God light upon, and up- 

on all the knights-errant that ever were born in the 
world. Don Quixote was getting up to chaſtiſe him; 

but he fell a running ſo faſt, that no body offered to 


A damiel, who puts the ſtranger i in mind, that he cannot under- 
Like any new adventure, until he has perſormed his promiſe toy 
ber. Inſtances of this ſort are numberleſs. 
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purſue him. Don Quixote was mightily abaſhed at 


Andres's ſtory : and the reſt were forced to refrain, 


though with ſome difficulty, from Javghing, that they 


might not put him quite out of countenance, | 


CHA PV 
I hich treats of what befel Don Quixote's whole company 
in the inn, 


HE notable repaſt being ended, they ſaddled 
immediately, and, without any thing happen- 
ing to them worthy to be related, they arrived the 
next day at the inn, that dread and terror of Sancho 


Panga, who, though he would fain have declined go- 


ing in, could not avoid it. The hoſteſs, the hoſt, 
their daughter, and Maritornes, ſeeing Don Quixote 


and Sancho coming, went out to meet them, with 
ſigns of much joy; and he received them with a 


grave deportment, and a nod of approbation, biddin 
them prepare him a better bed than they had done 


the time before: to which the hoſteſs anſwered, that 


provided he would pay better than the time before, 


' ſhe would get him a bed for a prince. Don Quixote 
- ſaid he would: and fo they made him a tolerable one 
in the ſame large room where he had lain before: 


and he immediately threw himſelf down upon it; for 
he arrived very much ſhattered both in body and 


brains. He was no ſooner ſhut into his chamber, but 


the hoſteſs fell upon the barber, and taking him by 
the beard, faid : By my faith, you ſhall uſe my tail 
no longer for a beard : give me my tail again ; for 
my huſband's thing is toſſed up and down, that it is 
a ſhame ; I mean the comb I uſed to ſtick in my good 
tail. The barber would not part with it, for all her 
tugging, until the licentiate bid him give it her; for 
there was no farther need of that artifice, but he 


might 
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might now diſcover himſelf, and appear in his own 
ſhape, and tell Don Quixote, that, being robbed by 
thoſe thieves the gall-y ſlaves, he had fled to this inn; 
and, if he ſhouYd aſk for the princeſs's ſquire, they 
ſhould tell him, ſhe had diſpatched him before with 
advice to her ſubjects, that ſhe was coming, and 
bringing with her their common deliverer, With this 
the barber willingly ſurrendered to the hoſteſs the 
tail, together with all the other appurtenances ſhe 
had lent them, in order to Don Quixote's enlarge- 
ment. All the folks of the inn were ſurprized, both 
at the beauty of Dorothea, and the comely perſonage 
of the ſhepherd Cardenio. 'The prieſt ordered them: 
to get ready what the houſe afforded, and the hoſt, 
in hopes of being better paid, ſoon: ſerved up a tole- 
rable ſupper. All this while Don Quixote was aſleep, 


and they agreed not to awake him; for at that time 


he had more occaſion fot ſleep than victuals. 


The diſcourſe at ſupper, at which were preſent the 


inn-keeper, his wife, his daughter, and Maritornes, . 


and all the paſſengers, turned upon the ſtrange mad- 


neſs of Don Quixote, and the condition in which 
they had found him. The hoſteſs related to them 
what befel him with the carrier; and looking about 
to ſee, whether Sancho was by, and not ſeeing him, 
the gave them a full account of his being toſſed in a 
blanket, at which they. were not a little diverted. 

And the prieſt happening to ſay, that the books of 
chivalry, which Don Quixote had read, had turned 
his brain, the inn-keeper ſaid : I cannot conceive how 
that can be ; for really, as far as I can underſtand, , 
there is no choicer reading in the world; and I have: 
by. me three or four of them, with ſome manuſcripts, . 
which, in good truth,.. have kept me alive, and not 


me only, but many others beſide. For, in harveſt». 


time, many of the reapers come hither every day for 
ſhelter, during the noon-day heat; and the re is al- 
ways 
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purſue him, Don Quixote was mightily abaſhed at 
Andres's ſtory : and the reſt were forced to. refrain, 
though with ſome difficulty, from laughing, that they 
might not put him * out of countenance. 


CHAP. V. 
Which treats of what befel Don Quixote's whole company 
in the i inn. 


\ HE a repaſt belle ended, they ſaddled 


immediately, and, without any thing happen- 


ing to them worthy to be related, they arrived the 
next day at the inn, that dread and terror of Sancho 


Panga, who, though he would fain have declined go- 


ing in, could not avoid it. The hoſteſs, the hoſt, 
their daughter, and Maritornes, ſeeing Don Quixote 


and Sancho coming, went out to meet them, with 
ſigns of much joy; and he received them with a 
grave deportment, and a nod of approbation, bidding 
them prepare him a better bed than they had done 
the time before: to which the hoſteſs anſwered, that 
provided he would pay better than the time before, | 
' ſhe would get him a bed for a prince. Don Quixote 
ſaid he would: and ſo they made him a tolerable one 
in the ſame large room where he had lain before: 
and he immediately threw himſelf down upon it; for 


he arrived very much ſhattered both in body and 
brains, He was no ſooner ſhut into his chamber, but 
the hoſteſs fell upon the barber, and taking him by 
the beard, ſaid : By my faith, you ſhall uſe my tail 
no longer for a beard : give me my tail again ; for 


my huſband's thing is toſſed up and down, that it is 


a ſhame ; I mean the comb I uſed to ſtick in my good 
tail. The barber would not part with it, for all her 
tugging, until the licentiate bid him give it her; for 


there was no farther need of that artifice, but he 
; might _ 
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DON QUIXZOTE: 5 
might now diſcover himſelf, and appear in his own 
ſhape, and tell Don Quixote, that, being robbed by 
thoſe thieves the galley ſlaves, he had fled to this inn; 
and, if he ſhoufd aſk for the princeſs's ſquire, they 
ſhould tell him, ſhe had diſpatched him before with 
advice to her ſubjects, that ſhe was coming, and 


bringing with her their common deliverer, With this 


the barber willingly ſurrendered to the hoſteſs the 
tail, together with all the other appurtenances ſhe 
had lent them, in order to Don Quixote's enlarge- 
ment. All the folks of the inn were ſurprized, both 
at the beauty of Dorothea, and the comely perſonage 
of the ſhepherd Cardenio. The prieſt ordered them 
to get ready what the houſe afforded, and the hoſt, 
in hopes of being better paid, ſoon ſerved up a tole- 
rable ſupper. All this while Don Quixote was aſleep, 


and they agreed not to awake him; for at that time 


he had more occaſion for ſleep than viduals. 


The diſcourſe at ſupper, at which were preſent the 


inn-keeper, his wife, his daughter, and Maritornes, 


and all the paſſengers, turned upon the ſtrange mad- 
neſs of Don Quixote, and the condition in which 


they had found him. The hoſteſs related to them 
what befel him with the carrier; and looking about 
to ſee whether Sancho was by, and not ſeeing him, 
ſhe gave them a full account of his being toſſed in a 


blanket, at which they were not a little diverted. 
And the prieſt happening to ſay, that the books of 


chivalry, which Don Quixote had read, had turned 
his brain, the inn-keeper ſaid: I cannotconceive how 


that can be; for really, as far as I. can underſtand, 


there is no choicer reading in the world; and I have 
by me three or four of them, with ſome manuſcripts, . 
which, in good truth, have kept me alive, and not 
me only, but many others beſide. For, in harveſt- 
time, many of the reapers come hither every day for 
ſhelter, during the ns th heat; and there is al- 
Ways 
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ways one or other among them that can read, who 
takes one of theſe books in hand, and above thirty of 
us place ourſelves round him, and liſten to him with 


ſo much pleaſure, that it prevents a thouſand hoary 


hairs; at leaſt, I can ſay for myſelf, that, when I 


hear of thoſe furious and terrible blows, which the 
knights-errant lay on, I have a month's mind to be 


doing as much, and could fit and hear them day and 
night, I wiſh you did » quoth the hoſteſs ; for I never 
have a quiet moment in my houſe but when you are 
liſtening to the reading; for then you are fo beſotted, 

that you forget to ſcold for that time, It 1s true, ſaid 
Maritornes, and, in good faith, I too am very much 
delighted at bearing thoſe things; for they are very 


fine, eſpecially when they tell us how ſuch a lady, 
and her knight, lie embracing each other under an 


orange-tree, and how a Duenna ſtands upon the 
watch, dying with envy, and her heart going pit- a- 
pat. I fay, all this is pure honey. And pray, Miſs, 
what is your opinion of theſe matters? ſaid the prieſt, 


addreſſing himſelf to the inn-keeper's daughter. I do 


not know indeed, Sir, anſwered the girl: Tliſten too; 
and truly, though I do not underſtand it, I take ſome 
pleaſure in hearing it: but I have no reliſh for thoſe 
blows and flaſhes, which pleaſe my father ſo much; 
what I chiefly like, is, the complaints the koights 


make when they are abſent from their miſtreſſes; and 


really, ſometimes, they make we weep, out of the 
pity I have for them, You would ſoon afford them 


relief, young gentlewoman, ſaid Dorothea, if they 
wept for you. I do not know what I ſhould do, an- 
ſwered the girl; only I know, that ſeveral of thoſe 
ladies are ſo cruel, that their knights call them tigers 
and lions, and a 0 other ugly names. And, 
Jeſu! I cannot imagine what kind of folks they be, | 
who are ſo hard-hearted and unconſcionable, that, 
rather than beſtow a kind look on an honeſt gentle. . 


| % | man, 
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man, they will let him die, or run mad. And, for 
my part, I cannot ſee why all this coyneſs : if it is: 
out of honeſty, let them marry them ; for that is what. 
the gentlemen would be at. Hold your tongue, huſſey, 
ſaid the hoſteſs ; methinks, you know a great deal of 
theſe matters; and it does not become young maidens 
to know, or talk, ſo much. When this gentleman 
aſked me a civil queſtion, replied the girl, I could do 
no leſs, ſure, than anſwer him, 
It is mighty well, ſaid the prieſt ; pray, landlord, 
bring me thoſe books, for I have a mind to ſee them. 
With all my heart, anſwered the hoſt ; and, going. 
into his chamber, he brought out a little old cloke- 
bag, with a padlock and chain to it, and opening it 
he took out three large volumes, and ſome manu- 
ſcript papers written in a very fair character. The 
firſt book he opened he found. to be Don Cirongilio | 
of Thrace, the next Felixmarte of Hyrcania, and the 
third the hiſtory of the grand captain Gongalo Her- 
nandez of Cordoua, with the Life of Diego Garcia 
de Paredes. When the prieſt had read the titles of 
the two. firſt, he turned about to the barber; and ſaid: 
We want here our friend's houſe-keeper and niece... 
Not at all, anſwered the barber ;, for I myſelf can 
carry them to the yard, or to the chimney, where 
there is a. very good fire. What, Sir, would you 
burn my books ? ſaid the inn-keeper. Only theſe 
two, ſaid the prieſt, that of Don Cirongilio, and that 
of Felixmarte. What then, are my books heretical, 
or flegmatical, that you have a mind to burn them? 
Schiſmatical, you would ſay, friend, ſaid the barber, 
and not flegmatical. It is true, replied the inn» 
keeper; but if you intend to burn any, let it be this 
of the Grand Captain, and this of Diego de Garcia; 
for I will ſooner let you burn one of my children, than 
either of the others. Dear brother, ſaid the prieſt, 
theſe two books are great lyars, and full of extrava- 
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gant and fooliſh conceits ; and this of the Grand: 
Captain is a true hiſtory, and contains the exploits 
of Gongalo Hernandez of Cordoua, who, for his 


many and brave actions, deſerved to be called by all 


the world the Grand Captain; a name renowned and 
illuſtrious, and merited by him alone, As for Diego 
Garcia de Paredes, he was a gentleman of note, born 


In the town of Truxillo in Eftremadura, a very brave 
ſoldier, and of ſuch great natural ftrength, that he 


could ſtop a mill wheel, in its greateſt rapidity, with 
a ſingle finger; and, being once poſted with a two- 
handed ſword at the entrance upon a bridge, he re-. 
pelled a prodigious army, and prevented their paſſage 
over it. And he performed other ſuch things, that if, 


Inſtead of being related by himſelf, with the modeſty 


of a cavalier who 1s his. own hiſtorian, they had been- 


written by ſome other diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced 


author, they would have eclipſed the actions of the 
Hectors, Achilleſes, and Orlandos, Perſuade my. 
grandmother to that, quoth the inn-keeper ; do but 
ſee what it is he wonders at, the ſtopping of a mill. 
wheel ! before God your worſhip ſhould have read, 
what I have read, concerning Felixmarte of Hyrcania, . 
who, with one back-ftroke, cut aſunder five giants in 
the middle, as if they had been ſo many bean cods, 
of-which the children make little puppet-friars *, At 
another time he encountered a very great and power-- 
ful army, conſiſting of above a million and fix hun- 
dred thouſand ſoldiers, all armed from head to foot, 
and defeated them all, as if they had been a flock of 
ſneep. But what will you ſay of the good Don Ciron- 
gilio of Thrace, who was ſo ſtout and valiant, as you- 
may ſee in the book, Wherein f is related, that, as he 


* Children in Spain, we are told, make puppets reſorting 
friars out of bean cods, by breaking as much of the upper end as 
diſcovers part of the firſt bean, which is to repreſent the bald 
head, and letting the broken cod hang back like a cowls 8 
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was Tailing on a river, a fiery ſerpent appeared above 


water; and he, as ſoon as' he ſaw it, threw himſelf 
upon it, and, getting aſtride upon its ſcaly ſhoulders, 


ſqueezed its throat with both his hands, with ſo much 


force, that the ſerpent, finding itſelf in danger of be- 
ing choked, had no other remedy, but to let itſelf. 


-fink to the bottom of the river, carrying along with 


him the knight, who would not quit his hold: and, 
when they were got to the bottom, he found himſelf 
in a fine palace, and in fo pretty a garden, that it was 
wonderful; and preſently the ſerpent turned to a ve- 
nerable old man, who ſaid ſo many things to him, 


that the like was never heard. Therefore, pray, ſay no 


more, Sir ; for, if you were but to hear all this, you: 

would run mad with pleaſure. A fig for the Grand 

Captain, and for that Diego Garcia you ſpeak of. 
Dorothea, hearing this, ſaid ſoftly to Cardenio ::. 


our landlord wants but little to make the ſecend part 


of Don Quixote. I think ſo too, anſwered Cardenio: 
for, according to the indications he gives, he takes. 
all that is related in theſe books for goſpel, and nei- 
ther more nor leſs than matters of fat; and the- 


| bare-footed friars themſelves could not make him 


believe otherwiſe, Look you, brother, ſaid the prieft $: 
there never was in the world ſuch a man as Felix-. 
marte of Hyrcania, nor Don Cirongilio of Thrace, 


nor any other knights, ſuch as the books of chivalry 


mention: for all is but the contrivance and invention 
of idle w;ts, who compoſed them for the purpoſe of: 


whiling away time, as you ſee your reapers do in 


reading them; for I vow and ſwear to you, there- 
never were any ſuch knights in the world, nor did 


ſuch feats, or extravagant things, ever happen i in it. 


To another dog with this bone, anſwered the hoſt; 
as if I did not know how many make five, or Share 
my own ſhoe pinches : do not think, Sir, to feed me 
with Pap: for, before God, [ am no ſuckling. A 
good 
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good jeſt indeed, that your worſhip ſhould endeavour- 
to make me believe, that all the contents of theſe: 


good books are lyes and extravagances, being printed 


with the licence of the king's privy-council; as if 


they were people that would allow the imprefſion of 


ſuch a pack of lyes, battles, and enchantments, as 


are enough to make one diſtracted. T'have already 


told you, friend, replied the prieſt, that it is done for- 


the amuſement of our idle thoughts: and as, in alt 


well. inſtituted commonwealths, the games of cheſs, 
tennis, and billiards, are permitted for the entertain. 
ment of thoſe who have nothing to dd, and who 
ought not, or cannot work; for the ſame reaſon they 
permit ſuch books to be written and printed, pre- 
ſuming, as they well may, that no body can be ſo 


ignorant as to take them for true hiſtories. And, if 


it were proper at this time, and my hearers required. 


it, I could lay down ſuch rules for the compoſing 
books of chivalry, as ſhould, perhaps, make them 
agreeable, and even uſeful to many perſons: but 1 
hope the time will come that I may communicate 
this deſign to thoſe who can remedy it; and, in the 
mean while; Signor inn-keeper, believe what I have- 
told you, and here take your books, and ſettle the 
point, whether they contain truths or lyes, as you 

" pleaſe z and much good may do you with them, and 
God grant you do not halt on the ſame foot your- 
gueſt Don Quixote does, Not fo, anſwered the inn- 


keeper, I ſhall not be ſo mad as to turn knight-. 


errant; for 1 know very well that times are altered 
fince thofè famous knights-errant wandered about 


the world. 


Sancho came in about the middle of this conver- 


ſation, and was much-eonfounded, and very penſive, 


at what he heard ſaid, that knights. errant were not 
now in faſhion, and that all books of chivalry were 
mere * and fooleries ; and he reſolved with him 


ſelf 
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ſelf to wait the event of this expedition of his maſ- 
ter's; and, if it did not ſucceed as happily as he ex- 
pected, he determined to leave him, and return home 
to his wife and Sharan, and to bi accuſtomed la- 
bour. 

The inn-keeper was carrying away the eloke - bag 
and the books; but the prieſt ſaid to him: Pray 
ſtay, for I would ſee what papers thoſe are that are 
written in ſo fair a character. The hoſt took them 
out, and having given them to him to read, he 
found about eight ſheets in manuſcript, and at the 
beginning a large title, which was, The Novel of 
the Curious Impertinent. The prieſt read three or 
four lines to himſelf, and ſaid ; In truth I do not 
diſlike the title of this novel, and F have. a mind to 
read it all. To which. the inn-keeper anſwered : 
Your reverence may well venture to read it; for [ 
aſſure you that ſome of my gueſts, who have read it, 
hked it mightily, and begged i it of me with. great 
earneſtneſs : but I would not give it them, deſigning 
to reſtore it to the perſon, who forgot and left behind 
him this cloke-bag with theſe books and papers ; for 
perhaps their owner may come this way again fome 
time or other; and though I know I ſhalt have a great 

want of the books, in faith I will reſtore them; for, 
though I am an inn-keeper, thank God I am a chriſ- 
tian, You are much in the right, friend, ſaid the 
prieſt ; neverthelefs, if the novel pleaſes me, you 
muſt give pe leave to take a copy of it, With all 
my heart, anſwered the inn-keeper. While they two 
were thus talking, Cardento had taken up the novel, 
and began to read it; and, being like wiſe pleaſed 
with it, he deſired the prieſt to read it ſo as that they. 
might all hear it, I will, ſaid the prieſt, if it be not 
better to ſpend our time in ſleeping than in reading. 
It will be as well for me, ſaid Dorothea, to paſs the 
time in liſtening to ſome ſtory ; for my ſpirits are not 


yet 
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yet ſo compoſed as to give me leave to ſleep, though 
it were needful. Well then, ſaid the prieſt, I will 
read it, if it were but for curioſity; perhaps it may 
contain ſomething that is entertaining, Maſter Nicho- 
las and Sancho Joined i in the ſame requeſt : on which 
the prieſt, perceiving that he ſhould give them all 
pleaſure, and receive ſome himſelf, ſaid : Be all at- 
tentive then, for the novel begins in the following 
manner. 


CHAP, VI. 
In aohich is recited The Novel of the ce Inper⸗ 


tinent “*. 


N Florence, a rich and famous city of tealp, in the 
province called Tuſcany, lived Anſelmo and Lo- 
thario, two gentlemen of fortune and quality, and 
ſuch great friends, that all who knew them ſtiled 
them, by way of eminence and diſtinction, the Two 
Friends. They were both bachelors, young, of the 
ſame age, and of the ſame manners: all which was 
a ſafficient foundation for their reciprocal friendſhip. 
It is true, indeed, that Anſelmo was ſomewhat more 
inclined to amorous dalliance than Lothario, who was 
fonder of country ſports; but, upon occaſion, An- 
ſelmo neglected his own pleaſures, to purſue thoſe of 
Lothario; and Lothario quitted his, to follow thoſe 
of Anſelmo : and thus their inclinations. went hand 
in hand, with ſuch harmony, that no clock kept ſuch 
exact time. Anſelmo fell deſperately in love with 
a a beautiful young lady of condition in the ſame city, 
called Camilla, daughter of ſuch good panne, and 


* Curioſo Impertinente. I have rendered this title (as all our 
tranſlators have done) verbatim: though, in ſtri& propriety of 
h ipegch, the novel ought to be intitled, The Impertinently Curious, 
ſince it is certain the ſubject of it is, not Anſelmo's Curious Im- 
pertinence, but his Impertinent Curioſity. 1 
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herſelf ſo good, that he reſolved (with the approbation 
of his friend Lothario, without whom he did nothing) 
to demand her of her father in marriage ; which he 
accordingly did. It was Lothario, who carried the 
meſſage; and it was he, who concluded the match, 
ſo much to the good liking of his friend, that, in a 
little time, he found himſelf in the poſſeſſion of what 
he deſired, and Camilla ſo ſatisfied with having ob- 


_ tained Anſelmo for her huſband, that ſhe ceaſed not 


to give thanks to heaven, and to Lothario, by whoſe 
means ſuch good fortune had befallen her. For ſome 
days after the wedding, days uſually dedicated to 


mirth, Lothario frequented his friend Anſelmo's houſe 


as he was wont to do, ſtriving to honour, pleaſe, and 
entertain him to the utmoſt of his power : but the 


nuptial ſeaſon being over, and compliments of con- 


gratulation at an end, Lothario began'to remit the 
frequency of his viſits to. Anſelmo, thinking, as all 
diſcreet men ſhould, that one ought not to viſit and 
frequent the houſes of one's friends, when married, 
in the ſame manner' as when they were bachelors, 
For, though true and real friendſhip neither can nor 
ought to be ſuſpicious in any thing, yet ſo nice 1s the 
honour of a married man, that it is thought it may 
ſuffer even by a brother, and much more by a friend“? 
Anſelmotook notice of Lothario's remiſſneſs, and com- 
plained greatly of it, telling him, that, had he ſuſ- 


pected, that his being married would have been the 
occaſion of their not converſing together as formerly, 


he would never have done it; and ſince, by the entire 
harmony between them, while both bachelors, they 
had acquired ſo ſweet a name as that of the Two 
Friends, he defired he would not ſuffer ſo honourable 


and ſo pleaſing a title to be loſt, by over- acting the 


cautious part; and therefore he beſought him (if ſuch 


* The Spaniſh and Italian huſbands are more inclined to jea- 


a term 
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a term might be uſed between them) to return, and 
be maſter of his houſe, and come and go as hereto. 
fore; aſſuring him, that his wife Camilla had no 
other pleaſure, or will, than what he deſired ſhe 
ſhould have; and that knowing how ſincerely and 
ardently they loved each other, ſhe was much ſur. 
prized to find him ſo ſhy. 

To all theſe, and many other reaſons, which An- 
felmo urged to Lothario, to perſuade him to uſe his 
houſe as before, Lothario replied with ſo much pru- 
- dence, diſcretion, and judgment, that Anſelmo reſted 
ſatisfied with the good intention of his friend; and 
they agreed, that, two days in a week, beſides holy- 
days, Lothario ſhould come and dine with him : and, 

though this was concerted between them two, Lotha- 
rio reſolved to do what he ſhould think moſt for the 


him than his own. He ſaid, and he ſaid right, that 
a married man, on whom heaven has beſtowed a 
beautiful wife, ſhould be as careful what men he 
brings home to his houſe, as what female friends ſhe 
converſes with. abroad; for that, which cannot be 
done, nor concerted, in the markets, at churches, at 
public ſhows,. or aſſemblies (things, which huſbands 
muſt not always deny their wives). may be concerted- 
and brought about at the houſe of a ſhe-friend or re- 
lation, of whom we are moſt ſecure, Lothario “ ſaid 
alſo, that a married man ſtood in need of ſome friend 
to advertiſe him of any miſtakes in his conduct; for 
it often happens, that the fondneſs a man has at firſt 
for his-wife, makes him either not take notice, or. not- 
tell her, for fear of offending her, that ſhe ought to 
do; or avoid doing, fome things, the doing, or not 


Both Shelton d Motteux have ut this. e in Ate 
| | felmo S. mouth. 


nition 


honour of his friend, whoſe reputation was dearer to 


doing whereof, may reflect honour or diſgrace; all 
which might be eaſily remedied by the timely admo- 
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nition of a friend, But where ſhall we find a friend 
ſo diſcreet; ſo faithful, and ſincere, as Lothario here 
ſeems to require? indeed I cannot tell, unleſs in Lo- 
thario himſelf, who, with the utmoſt diligence and 
attention, watched over the honour of his friend, and 
contrived to retrench *, cut ſhort, and abridge the 
number of vititing-days agreed upon, leſt the idle 
vulgar, and prying malicious eyes, ſhould cenſure the 
free acceſs of a young and rich cavalier, ſo well born, 
and of ſuch accompliſhments, as he could not but be 
conſcious to himſelf he was maſter of, to the houſe 
of a lady ſo beautiful as Camilla; and though his 
integrity and worth might bridle the tongues of the 
eenſorious, yet he had no mind that his own honour, 
or that of his friend, ſhould be in the leaſt ſuſpected; 
and therefore, on moſt of the days agreed upon, he 
buſied and employed himſelf about ſuch things as he 
pretended were indiſpenſable, And thus the time 
paſſed on in complaints on the one „d, and excuſes 
on the other. 

Now it fell out one day, as 3 two were walking 
in a meadow without the city, Anſelmo addreſſed 
Lothario in words to this effect. I know very well, 
friend Lothario, I can never be thankful enough to 
God for the bleſſings he has beſtowed upon me, firſt 
in making me the ſon of ſuch parents as mine were, 
and giving me with ſo liberal a hand what men call 
the goods of nature and fortune; and eſpecially in 
having given me ſuch a friend as yourſelf, and ſuch 
a wife as Camilla; two jewels, which; if I value m 
as high as I ought, I value, at leaſt, as high as I 
am able. Vet, notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, 
which uſually are ſufficient to make men live con- 
tented, I live the moſt uneaſy and diſſatisfied man in 
the whole world; having been for ſome time paſt 
harraſſed and oppreſſed with a defire, ſo range, and 


9 The original is dezmar, to decimate. 
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ſo much out of the common track of other men, 
that I wonder at myſelf, and blame and rebuke my- 
ſelf for it when I am alone, endeavouring to ſtifle and 
conceal it even from my own thoughts, and yet I have 
ſucceeded no_better in my endeavours to ſtifle and 


conceal it, than if I had made it my buſineſs to 


publiſh it to all the world. And fince, in ſhort, it 
muſt one day break out, I would fain have it lodged 
in the archives of your breaſt ; not doubting but that, 
through your ſecrecy, and friendly application to re. 
lieve me, I ſhall ſoon be freed from the vexation it 
gives me, and that, by your diligence, my joy will 
riſe to as high a pitch, as my diſcontent has done by 
my own folly. Lothario was in great ſuſpence at 
Anſelmo's diſcourſe, and unable to, gueſs at what he 
aimed by ſo tedious a preparation and preamble ; and 
though he revolved in his imagination what defire it 


could be that gave his friend ſo much diſturbance, . 


he ill ſhot wide of the mark; and, to be quickly rid 
of the perplexity-into which this ſ1 aſpence threw him, 
he ſaid to him, that it was doing a notorious injury 
to their great friendſhip, to ſeek for round-about ways 
to acquaint him with his moſt hidden thoughts, fince 
he- might depend upon him, either for advice or aſ- 
ſiſtance in what concerned them, It is very true, 
anſwered Anſelmo; and in this confidence I give you 
to underſtand, friend Lothario, that the thing, which 
diſquiets me, is, a defire to know, whether my wife 
Camilla be as good and as perfect as I imagine her 
to be; and I cannot be thoroughly informed of this 
truth, but by trying her in ſuch a manner, that the 
proof may manifeſt the perfection of her goodneſs, as 
fire does that of gold. For it is my opinion, my friend, 

that a woman is honeſt only ſo far as ſhe 1s, or is not, 
courted and ſolicited “: and that ſhe alone is really 


* Caſta eſt, quam nemo rogavit. Ovid. 
The nymph may be chaſte that has never been try'd, Prior. 
7 | 7 chaſte, 
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chaſte, who has not yielded to the force of pro 
miles, preſents, and tears, or the continual folicha. 


tions of importunate lovers. For, what thanks, ſaid 
he, to a woman for being virtuous, when nobody 


perſuades her to be otherwiſe? what mighty matter 


if ſhe be reſerved and cautious, who has no oppor- 


tunity given her of going aſtray, and knows ſhe has 
a huſband, who, the firſt time he catches her tranſ. 


crefling, will be' ſure to take away her life? The 
woman, therefore, who is honeſt out of fear, or for 
want of opportunity, I ſhall not hold in the fame de- 
gree of eſteem with her, who, after ſolicitation and 
importunity, comes off with the crown of victory. 
So that for theſe reaſons, and for many more I could 
aſſign in ſupport of my opinion, my detire that 
my wife Camilla may paſs through rheſe tri-!, and 


be purified and refined in the fire of courtſhip and 


ſolicitation, and tha by ſome perſon worthy of place- 
ing his deſires on her: and if ſhe comes off from this 


conflict, as [believe ſhe will, with the palm of victory, 
I ſhall appluct my matchiefs fortune: I ſhall then 
have it to ſay, that T have attained the atimoſt of my 


wiſhes, and may ſafely boaſt, that the virtuous wo- 
man is fallen to my lot, of whom the wiſe man lays, 
& Who can find her?” And if the reverſe of all this 
mould happen, the ſati-fa&ton of beng confirmed in 
my opinion will enable me to bear, without regret, 
the trouble ſo coſtly an experiment may reaſonably 
give me. And, as nothing you can urge againſt my 
defign can be of any avail towards hindering me from 
putting it in execution, I would have you, my friend 


Lothario, diſpoſe yourſelf to be the inftrument of per- 
forming this work of my fancy; and I will give you 


opportunity to do it, and you ſhall want for no means 
that I can think neceſſary towards gaining upon a 
modeſt, virtuous, re reſerved; and diſintere ted woman, 
And, Among: other tealons, which induce me to 56 
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this nice affair to your management, one is, my be. 
ing certain, that, if Camilla ſhould be overcome, you 
will not puſh the victory to the laſt extremity, but 
only account that for done, which, for good reaſons, 
ought not to be done; and thus I ſhall be wron 
only in the 1 intention, and the 1 injury will en <p 
in the virtue of your filence, which, in what concerns 
me, will, I am aſſured, be eternal as that of death. 
Therefore, if you would have me enjoy a life that de. 
ſerves to be called ſuch, you muſt immediately enter 
upon this amorous combat, not languidly and lazily, 
but with all the fervour and diligence my deſign re- 
quires, and with the confidence our friendſhip aſſures 
me of, 

This was what Anſelmo ſaid to Lothario; to all 
which he was ſo attentive, that, excepting what he is 
already mentioned to have ſaid, he opened not his 
lips until his friend had done: but now, perceiving 


that he was ſilent, after he had gazed at him earneſtly 


for ſome time, as if he had been looking at ſomething 
he had never ſeen before, and which occaſioned in 
him wonder and amazement, he ſaid to him: I can- 
not perſuade myſelf, friend Anſelmo, but that what 
you have been ſaying to me is all in jeſt : for, had I 
thought you in earneſt, I would not have ſuffered you 
to proceed ſo far; and, by not liſtening to you, T 
ſhould have prevented your long harangue. I cannot 
but think, either that you do not know me, or that I 


do not know you, But, no: I well know that you 


are Anſelmo, and you know that I am Lothario: the 
miſchief is, that I think you are not the Anſelmo you 
uſed to be, and you muſt imagine I am not that Lo- 


thario I ought to be: for neither is what you have 


ſaid to me becoming that friend of mine, Anſelmo z 
nor is what you require of me to be aſked of that 


Lothario whom you know. For true friends ought 
to prove and uſe their Ne as the yo expreſſes 


it, 
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it, “ uſque ad aras; ; as much as to ſay, they dught 


not to employ their friendſhip in matters againſt the 
law of God. If an heathen had this notion of friend- 
ſhip, how much more ought a chriſtian to have it, 
who knows, that the divine friendſhip ought not to 
be forfeited for any human friendſhip whatever. And 


when a friend goes ſo far, as to ſet aſide his duty to 


heaven, in compliance with the intereſts of his friend, 


it muſt not be for light and trivial matters, but only 


when the honour and life of his friend are at ſtake, 
Tell me then, Anſelmo, which of theſe two are in 
danger, that I ſhould venture to compliment you with 
doing a thing in itſelf ſo deteſtable, as that you re- 
quire of me? Neither, aſſuredly: on the contrary, if 
I underſtand you right, you would have me take pains 
to deprive you of honour and life, and, at the ſame 
time, myſelf too of both. For, if I muſt do that 
which will deprive. you of your honour, it is plain I 
take away your life, fince a man, without honour, is 
worſe than if he were dead: and I being the inſtru- 
ment, as you would have me to be, of doing you ſo 
much harm, ſhall I not bring diſhonour upon myſelf, 
and, by.conſequence, rob myſelf of life? Hear me, 
friend Anſelmo, and have patience, and forbear an- 
ſwering until I have done urging what I have to ſay, 
as to what your deſire exacts of me; for there will be 
time enough for you to reply, and for me to hear 
you. With all my heart, ſaid Anſelmo; ſay what 
you pleaſe. | 

Then Lothario went on, ſaying : Methinks, O An- 
ſelmo, you are at this time in the ſame diſpoſition 
that the Moors are always in, whom you cannot, con- 
vince of the error of their ſe&, by citations from holy 


ſcripture, nor by arguments drawn from reaſon, or 


founded upon articles of faith; but you muſt pro- 
duce examples that are plain, ealy, intelligible, de- 
monſtrative, and undeniable, with ſuch mathematical 
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demonſtrations as cannot be denied; as when it is 
ſaid : * If from equal parts we take equal parts, thoſe 
that remain are alſoequal.” And, when they do not 
comprehend this in words, as in reality they do not, 
you muſt ſhew 1t to them with your hands, and ſet it 


before their very eyes; and, after all, nothing can - 


convince them of the truths of our holy religion. In 
this very way and method muſt I deal with you ; for 
this deſire, which poſſeſſes you, is ſo extravagant and 
wide of all that has the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, that I 
Jook upon it as miſpending time to endeavour to con. 


vince you of your folly ; for at preſent I can give it 


no better name; and I am even tempted to leave you 
to your indiſcretion, as a puniſhment of your pre- 
poſterous defire : but the friendſhip L have for you 
will not let me deal fo rigorouſly with you, nor will 


it conſent that I ſhould deſert you in ſuch manifeſt 


danger of undoing yourſelf, And, that you may 
clearly ſee that it is ſo, ſay, Anſelmo, have you not 
told me, that I muſt ſolicit her that is reſerved, per- 
ſuade her that is virtuous, bribe her that is diſin- 
tereſted, and court her that is prudent? yes, you 
have told me ſo, If then you know that you have 
a reſerved, virtuous, diſintereſted, and prudent wife, 


what is it you would have? And, if you are of 
opinion ſhe will come off victorious from all my at- 
tacks, as doubtleſs ſhe will, what better titles do you 


think to beſtow on her afterwards, than thoſe ſne has 
already? or what will ſhe be more then, than ſhe is 


now? Either you do not take her for what you pre- 


tend, or you do not know what it is you aſk. If you 
do not take her for what you ſay you do, to what 
purpoſe would you try her, and not rather ſuppoſe 
her guilty and treat her as ſuch ? But, if ſhe be as good 


as you believe ſhe is, it is impertinent to try experi- 
ments upon truth itſelf, fince, when that is done, it 
will remain but in the ſame degree of eſteem it had 
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before. And therefore we muſt conclude, that to at- 
tempt things, from whence miſchief is more likely 
to enſue, than any advantage to us, is the part of 
raſh and inconſiderate men; and eſpecially when they 
are ſuch as we are no way forced nor obliged to at- 
tempt, and when it may be eaſily ſeen at a diſtance, 
that the enterprize itſelf is downright madneſs, 
Difficult things are undertaken for the ſake of God, 
of the world, or of both together : thoſe, which are 
done for God's ſake, are ſuch as are enterprized by the 
ſaints, while they endeavour to live a life of angels 
in human bodies : thoſe, which are taken in hand 
for love of the world, are done by thoſe, who paſs 
infinite oceans of water,- various climates, and many 
foreign nations, to acquire what are uſually called 
«© the goods of fortune: and thoſe, which are un; 
dertaken for the ſake of God and the world together, 


are the actions of brave ſoldiers, who no ſooner 


eſpy in the enemy's wall ſo much breach as may 
be made by a ſingle cannon- ball, but laying aſide 
all fear, without deliberating, or regarding the ma- 
nifeſt danger that threatens them, and borne upon 
the wings of deſire to act in defence of their faith, 
their country, and their king, they throw themſelves 


intrepidly into the midſt of a thouſand oppoſing. 
deaths that await them. Theſe are the difficulties, 


which are commonly attempted ; and it is honour, 
glory, and advantage, to attempt them, though ſo 
full of dangers and inconveniencies. But that, which 
you ſay you would have attempted and put in execu- 
tion, will neither procure you glory from God, the 


goods of fortune, nor reputation among men. For, 


ſuppoſing the event to anſwer your defires, you will 
be neither happier, richer, nor more honoured, than 
you are at preſent: and, if you ſhould miſcarry, 
you will find yourſelf in the moſt miſerable condition 
that can be imagined ; for then it will. avail you 
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nothing to think, that nobody elſe knows the miſ. 
fortune that has befallen you : it will ſufficiently af. 
flict and undo you, to know it yourſelf, And, as a 
farther confirmation of this truth, I will repeat the 
following ſtanza of the famous poet Louis Tanſilo, at 


the end of his firſt part of the ** Tears of ſaint Peter *.“ 


When conſcious Peter ſaw the bluſhing eaſt, 

He felt redoubled anguiſh in his breaſt, 

And, though by privacy ſecured from blame, 

Saw his own guilt, and ſeeing dyed with ſhame, 

For generous minds, betrayed into a fault, 

No witneſs want, but ſelf.condemning thought: 

To ſuch the conſcious earth alone and ſkies 
Supply the place of thouſand prying eyes. 


And therefore its being a ſecret will not prevent your 
ſorrow, but rather make it perpetual, and be a con- 


tinual ſubject for weeping, if not tears from your 


eyes, tears of blood from your heart, ſuch as that 


{imple doctor wept, who, as the poet + relates of him, 


made trial of the cup, which the prudent Reinaldo 
more wiſely declined doing, And, though this be a 
poetical fiction, there is a concealed moral in it, 
worthy to be obſerved, underſtood, and imitated, 
But 1 have (till ſomething more to ſay upon this ſub- 
je& ; which, I hope, will bring you to a full gonvic- 
tion of the great error you are going to commit, 
Tell me, Anſelmo; if heaven, or good fortune, 
had made you maſter and lawful poſſeſſor of a ſuper- 
latively fine diamond, of whoſe goodneſs and beauty 
all jewellers, who had ſeen it, were fully ſatisfied, 
and ſhould unanimouſly declare, that, in weight, 
goodneſs, and beauty, it came up to whatever the 


* This poem, written originally ip Italian, was tranſlated into 
Spaniſh by Juan Scdeno, and into French by Malherbe. 
.F Ariofto i in Orlando Furioſo. 
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nature of ſuch a ſtone is capable of, and os yourſelf 
ſhould believe as much, as knowing nothing to the 
contrary ; would it be right, that you ſhould take a 
fancy to-lay this diamond between the anvil and the 
hammer, and, by mere dint of blows, try whether 
it was ſo hard, and ſo fine, as it was thought to be? 
and further, ſuppoſing this put in execution, and that 
the ſtone reſiſts ſo fooliſh a trial, would it acquire 
thereby any additional value or reputation ? and, if 
it ſhould break, as it might, would not all be loſt ? 
yes certainly, and make its owner to paſs for a ſimple 
fellow in every body's opinion. Make account then, 
friend Anſelmo, that Camilla is an exquiſitely fine 
diamond, both in your own opinion, and in that of 
other people, and that it is unreaſonable to put her 
to the hazard of being broken, ſince, though ſhe 
ſhould remain entire, ſhe cannot riſe in her value; 
and, ſhould ſhe fail, and not reſiſt, conhder in time 


what a condition you would be in without her, and 
how juſtly you might blame yourſelf for having been 


the cauſe both of her ruin 190 your own. There is 
no jewel in the world ſo valuable as a chaſte and vir- 


tuous woman; and all the honour of women conſiſts 


in the good opinion the world has of them: and ſince 
that of your wife is unqueſtionably good, why will 
you bring this truth into doubt ? conſider, friend, 
that woman is an imperfect creature, and that one 


ſhould not lay ſtumbling-blocks in her way, to make 


her trip and fall, but rather remove them, and clear 
the way before her, that ſhe may, without hindrance, 
advance towards her proper perfection, which con- 
ſiſts in being virtuous, Naturaliſts inform us, that 
the ermin is a litile white creature with a fine fur, 
and that, when the hunters have a mind to catch it, 
they make uſe of this artifice: knowing the way it 
uſually takes, or the places it haunts, they lay all 
the fle with dirt, and then frighten the creature 
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with noiſe, and drive it toward thoſe places; and 
when the ermin comes to the dirt, it ſtands ſtill, ſuf- 
fering itſelf rather to be taken, than, by paſſing 
through the mire, deſtroy and ſully its whiteneſs, 
which it values more than liberty or life. The vir- 
tuous and modeſt woman is an ermin, and the virtue 
of chaſtity is whiter and cleaner than ſnow z and .he 
who would not have her loſe, but rather guard and 
preſerve it, muſt take a quite different method from 
that which is uſed with the ermin: for he muſt not 
lay in her way the mire of the courtſhip and aſſiduity 
of importunate lovers, ſince perhaps, and without a 
perhaps, ſhe may not have vircue and natural ſtrength 
enough to enable her, of herſelf, to trample down 
and get clear over thoſe impediments : it is neceſſary, 
therefore, to remove ſuch things out of her way, and 
{et before her pure and unſpotted virtue, and the 
charms of an unblemiſhed reputation. A good woman 
may alſo be compared to a mirrour of cryſtal, ſhining 
and bright, but liable to be ſullied and dimmed by 


every breath that comes near it, The virtuous woman 
is to be treated in the ſame manner as relicks are, to 


be adored, but not handled, The good woman is to 
be looked after and prized, like a fine garden full of 
roſes and other flowers, the owner of which ſuffers 
nobody to walk among them, or touch any thing, 
but only at a diſtance, and through iron rails, to en- 
joy its fragrancy and beauty, Laſtly, I will repeat 
to you ſome verſes, which I remember to have heard 
in a modern comedy, and which ſeem very applicable 
to our preſent purpoſe. . A prudent old man adviſes 
another, who 1s father of a young maiden, to look 
well after her, and lock her up; and, among other 
reaſons, gives theſe Follow! iog : 
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I. 
If woman's glaſs, why ſhould we try 
Whether ſhe can be broke, or no! 
Great hazards in the trial lie, 
Becauſe perchance ſhe may be ſo. 


IT. 
Who that is wiſe, ſuch brittle ware 
Would careleſs daſh upon the floor, 
Which, broken, nothing can repair, 
Nor ſolder to its form reſtore ? 


III. 
In this opinion all are found, 
And reaſon vouches what I ſay, 
Wherever Danaes abound, : 
There golden ſhowers will make their way, 


All that I have hitherto ſaid, O Anſelmo, relates 
only to you: it is now. fit I ſhould ſay ſomething con- 
cerning myſelf ; and pardon me if I am prolix; for 
the labyrinth, into which you have run yourſelf, and 


out of which you would have me extricate you, re- 


quires no leſs, You look upon me as your friend, 
and yet, againſt all rules of friendſhip, would de- 
prive me of my honour : nor is this all; you would 
have me take away yours, That you will rob me of 
mine, is plain; for, when Camilla finds that I make 
love to her, as you deſire I ſhould, it is certain ſhe 
will look upon meas a man void of honour, and baſe, 
ſince J attempt, and do a thing ſo contrary to what 
1 owe to myſelf, and to your friendſhip, That you 
would have me deprive you of yours, there is no 
doubt: for Camilla, perceiving that I make addreſſes 
to her, muſt think I have diſcovered ſome mark of 
lightneſs | in her, which has emboldened me to declare 
to her my guilty paſſion; and her looking upon her- 
ſelf as diſhonoured, affects you as being her huſband. 

And hence er what we ſo commonly find, that the 
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| | huſband of the adulterous wife, though he does not 


know it, nor has given his wife any reaſon for tranſ- 
greſling her duty, and though his misfortune be not 
owing to his own neglect, or want of care, is never- 
theleſs called by a vilifying and opprobrious name, 
and thoſe who are not unacquainted with his wife's 
incontinence, are apt to look upon him with an eye, 
rather of contempt, than of pity. But Iwill tell you 
the reaſon, why the huſband of a vicious wife is 
juſtly diſhonoured, though he does not know that he 
18, nor has been at all in fault, or connived at, or 
given her occaſion to become ſuch ; and be not weary 
of hearing me, ſince the whole will redound to your 
own advantage, 

When God created our firſt parent in \ the terreſtrial 
paradiſe (as the holy ſcripture informs us) he infuſed 
a {leep into Adam; and, while he ſlept, he took a 
rib out of his left fide, of which he formed our mother 


Eve: and, when Adam awaked, and beheld her, he 


ſaid ; ©* This is fleſh of my fleſh, and bone of my 
bone,” And God ſaid ; For this cauſe ſhall a man 
leave father and mother, and they two ſhall be one 
fleſh.” And at that time the holy ſacrament of mar- 


_ Triage was inftituted, with ſuch ties, as death only 
can looſe. And this miraculous ſacrament is of ſuch 


force and virtue, that it makes two different perſons 
to be but one fleſh ; nay, it doth more in the pro- 
perly married ; for though they have two ſouls, they 
have but one will And hence it is, that, as the fleſh 
of the wife is the very ſame with that of the huſband, 

the blemiſhes or defe&s thereof are participated by 
the fleſh of the huſband, though, as is already ſaid, 


he was not the occaſion of them, For, as the 8 | 
body feels the pain of the foot, or of any other mem- 


ber, becauſe they are all one fleſh; and the head 
feels the ſmart of the ancle, though it was not the 


cauſe of it: ſo the huſband partakes of the wife's diſ- 
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honour by being the ſelf-ſame thing with her. And 
as the honours and diſhonours of the world all pro- 
ceed from fleſh and blood, and thoſe of the naughty 
wife being of this kind, the huſband muſt of neceſſity 
bear his part in them, and be reckoned diſhonoured 
without his knowing i it, Behold then, O Ante)mo, 
the danger to which you expoſe yourſelf, in ſeeking 
to diſturb the quiet your virtuous conſort enjoys. Con- 
ſider, through how vain and impertinent a curioſity, 
you would ſtir up the humours that now lie dormant 
in the breaſt of your chaſte ſpouſe, Reflect, that what 
you adventure to gain is little, and what you may loſe 
will be ſo great, that I will paſs over in filence what 
I want words to expreſs. But, if all I have ſaid be not 
ſufficient to diſſuade you from your prepoſterous de- 
ſign, you muſt look out for ſome other inſtrument of 
your diſgrace and misfortune, for I reſolve not to act 
this part, though I ſhould: thereby loſe your friend. 
ſhip, whichis the greateſt loſs I am able to conceive, 
Here the virtuous and diſcreet Lothario ceaſed, and 
Anſelmo was ſo confounded and penfive, that, for 
ſome, time, he could not anſwer him a word ; but 
at laſt he ſaid: I have liſtened, friend Loches. to 
all you have been ſaying to me, with the attention 
you may have obſerved ; and in your arguments, ex- 
amples, and compariſons, I plainly diſcover your 
great diſcretion, and the perfection of that friendſhip. 
you have attained to: I ſee alſo and acknowledge, 
that, in rejecting your opinion, and adhering to my 
own, I fly the good, and purſue the evil. Vet, this ſup- 
poſed, you muſt conſider, that I labour under the in- 
- firmity, to which ſome women are ſubject, who have a 
longing to eat dirt, chalk, coals, and other things ſtill 
worſe, even ſuch as are loathſome to the ſight, and 
much more ſo to the taſte. And therefore ſome artumult 
be made uſe of to cure me; and it may be done with 
eaſe, only by your — g to court Camilla, though 
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but coldly and feignedly, who cannot be ſo yielding 
and pliant, that her modeſty ſhould fall to the ground 
at the firſt onſet 3 and with this faint beginning I 
ſhall reſt ſatisfied, and you will have complied with 
what you owe to our friendſhip, not only in reſtoring 
me to life, but by perſuading me not to be the cauſe 


of my own diſhonour. And there is one reaſon eſpe. 
cially, which obliges you to undertake this buſineſs, 


which is, that, whereas I am determined, as I am, 
to put this experiment in practice, it behoves you not 
to let me diſcloſe my frenzy to another perſon, and 


ſo hazard that honour you are endeavouring to pre- 
ſerve: and though your own ſhould loſe ground in 


Camilla's opinion, while you are making love to her, 
it is of little or no conſequence ; ſince, in a ſhort 
time, when we have experienced in her the integrity 
we expect, you may then diſcover to her the pure truth 
of our contrivance ; whereupon you will regain your 
former credit with her. And, fince you hazard ſo 
little, and may give me ſo much pleaſure by the 
riſque, do not decline the taſk, whatever inconve- 
niences may appear to you in it, ſince, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, if you will but ſet about it, I ſhall give 
up the cauſe for determined. 

Lothario, perceiving Anſelmo's fixed reſolution, 
and not knowing what other examples to produce, 
nor what farther reaſons to offer, to diſſuade him 


from his purpoſe, and finding he threatned to impart 


his extravagant deſire to ſome other perſon, reſolved, 
in order to avoid a greater evil, to gratify him, and 


undertake what he defired ; but with a full purpoſe 


and intention ſo to order the matter, that, without 
giving Camilla any diſturbance, Anſelmo ſhould reſt 


' ſatisfied : and therefore he returned for anſwer, that 


he defired he would not communicate his deſign to 
any other perſon whatever, for he would take the 
buſineſs * himſelf, and would begin it whenever 
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he pleaſed. Anſelmo embraced him with great ten- 
derneſs and affection, thanking him for this offer, as 
if he had done him ſome great favour; and it was 
agreed between them, that he ſhould ſet about the 
work the very next day, when he would give him 
opportunity and leiſure to talk with Camilla alone, 


and would alſo furniſh him with money and jewels 


to preſent her with. He adviſed him to give her the 
muſic, and write verſes in her praiſe, and, if he did 
not care to be at the pains, he would make them for 
him. Lothario conſented to every thing, but with 


an intention very different from what Anſelmo ima- 


gined. Things thus ſettled, they returned to Anſel- 
mo's houſe, where they found Camilla waiting with 
great uneaſineſs and anxiety for her ſpouſe, who had 
ſtaid abroad longer that day than uſual, Lothario, 


after ſome time, retired: to his own houſe, and An- 
ſelmo remained in his, as contented as Lothario was 


penſive, who was at a loſs what ſtratagem to invent to 
extricate himſelf handſomely out of this impertinent 
buſineſs. But that night he bethought himſelf of a 


way how to deceive Anſelmo, without offending Ca- 


milla: and the next day he came to dine with his 
friend, and was kindly received by Camilla, who 
always entertained and treated him with much good- 
will, knowing the affection her ſpouſe had for him. 
Dinner being ended, and the cloth taken away, An- 
ſel mo deſired Lothario to ſtay with Camilla while he 


went upon an urgent affair, which he would diſpatch 


and be back in about an hour and half, Camilla 


prayed him not to go, and Lothario offered to bear 


him company: but it ſignified nothing with Anſelmo; 
on the contrary, he importuned Lothario to ſtay and 
wait for him ; for he had a matter of great import- 
ance to talk to him about, He alſo deſired Camilla 
to bear Lothario company until his return, In ſhort, 
he Trey ſo well how to counterfeit a neceſſity for his 
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abſence, though that neceſſity proceeded only from 
his own folly “, that no one could perceive it was 
- feipned. 

Anſeimo went away, and Camilla and Lothario 
remained by themſelves at table, the reſt of the family 
being all gone to dinner, Thus Lothario found him- 
ſelf entered the liſts, as his friend had deſired, with 
an enemy before him able toconquer, by her beauty 
alone, a ſquadron of armed cavaliers: think then, 
whether Lothario had not cauſe to fear, But the firſt 
thing he did, was, to lay his elbow on the arm of 
the chair, and his cheek on his hand ; and, begging 
Camilla to pardon his ill-manners, he ſaid he would 
willingly repoſe himſelf a little until An ſelmo's re- 
turn, Camilla anſwered, that he might repoſe him- 
ſelf more at eaſe on the couch + than in the chair, 
and therefore defired him to walk in, and lie down 
there. Lothario excuſed himſelf, and ſlept where he 
was until Anſelmo's return; who, finding Camilla 
retired to her chamber, and Lothario aſleep, believed 
that, as he had ſtaid ſo long, they had had time 
enough both to talk and to ſleep ; and he thought it 
long until Lothario awaked, that he might go out 
with him, and inquire after his ſuccefs. All fell out 
as he wiſhed, .Lothario awaked, and preſently they 
went out together, and Anſelmo aſked him concern- 
ing what he wanted to be informed of. Lothario 


* The original is“ fupo tan bien fingir la neceſſidad, © necedad 
de ſu auſcencia, &c.“ that is, © he knew ſo well how to feign the 
neceſſity, or rather folly of his abſence, &c.” but it being impoſ- 
ſible to retain the gingle of Neceſſidad and Necedad in the tranf- 
lation, it was thought proper to give the ſentence fomewhat a 
different turn. Note, Shelton, Motteux, &c, have quite omitted 
it. 75 | 


+ Eſtrado. A ſpace of the viſiting-rooms of ladies, raiſed a 
foot above the floor of the reſt of the room, covered with carpets 


or mats, on which the ladies fit on cons laid along by the 
wall, or low ſtools, 
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anſwered, that he did not think it proper to open too 
far the firſt time, and therefore all he had done was 


to tell her ſhe was very handſome, and that the whole 


town rung of her wit and beauty; and this he thought 
a good introduction, as it might inſinuate him into 


her good-will, and diſpoſe her to liſten to him the 
next time with pleaſure: in which he employed the 


ſame artifice, which the devil uſes to deceive a per- 
ſon who is on his guard; who, being in reality an 
angel of darkneſs, transforms himſelf into one of 
light, and, ſetting plauſible appearances before him, 
at length diſcovers himſelf, and carries his point, if 
his deceit be not found out at the beginning. An- 
ſelmo was mightily pleaſed with all this, and ſaid he 
would give him the like opportunity every day, with- 
out going abroad ; for he would ſo employ himſelf at 


home, that Camilla ſhould never ſuſpe his ſtratagem. 


Now many days paſſed, and Lothario, though he 
ſpoke not a word to Camilla on the ſubject, told An- 


.ſelmo that he had, and that he could never perceive 


in her the leaſt ſign of any thing that was amiſs, or 
even diſcover the leaſt glimpſe or ſhadow of hope for 


himſelf; on the contrary, that ſhe threatened to tell 


her huſband, if he did not quit his baſe deſign. It is 
very well, ſaid Anſelmo, hitherto Camilla has reſiſted 


words; we muſt next ſee how ſhe will reſiſt deeds : 


to-morrow I will give you two thouſand crowns in gold 
to preſent her with, and as many more to buy jewels 
by way of lure ; for women, eſpecially if they are 
handſome, though never ſo chaſte, are fond of being 
well dreſſed and going fine: and, if ſhe reſiſts this 
temptation, I will be ſatisfied, and give you no far- 
ther trouble. Lothario anſwered, that, ſince he had 
begun, he would go through with this affair, though 
he was ſure he ſhould come off wearied and repulſed. 
The next day he received the four thouſand crowns, 
and with hom door thouſand confulions, not know- 
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ing what new lye to invent : but, in fine, he re- 
ſolved to tell him, that Camilla was as inflexible to 
preſents and promiſes, as to words, ſo that he need 
not weary himſelf any farther, ſince all the time was 
ſpent in vain. 

But fortune, which directed matters otherwiſe, ſo 
ordered it, that Anſelmo, having left Lothario and 
Camilla alone as uſual, ſhut himſelf up in an adjoin. 
ing chamber, and ſtood looking and liſtening through 
the key-hole, how they behaved themſelves, and ſaw, 
that, in above half an hour, Lothario ſaid not a word 
to Camilla; nor would he have ſaid a word, had he 
ſtood there an age. On which he concluded, that 


all his friend had told him of Camilla's anſwers were 


mere fiction and lyes. And, to try whether they 
were ſo or not, he came out of the chamber, and, 
calling Lothario aſide, aſked him, what news he had 
for him, and what difpofition he found Camilla in? 
Lothario replied, that he was reſolved not to mention 
that buſineſs any more to her, for ſhe had anſwered 
him ſo ſharply and angrily, that he had not the 
courage to open his lips again to her. Ah! ſaid An- 
ſelmo, Lothario, Lothario! how ill do you anſwer 
your engagement to me, and the great confidence I 
repoſe in you! I am juſt come from looking through 
the key-hole of that door, and have found that you 


have not ſpoken a word to Camilla; whence I con- 


clude, that you have never yet ſpoken to her at all. 

If it be fo, as doubtleſs it is, why do you deceive me? 
or why would you induſtriouſly deprive me of thoſe 
means I might otherwiſe find to compaſs my deſire ? 
Anſelmo ſaid no more; but what he had ſaid was 
ſufficient to leave Lothario abaſhed and confounded : 

who, thinking his honour touched by being caught 
in a lye, ſwore to Anſelmo, that from that moment 
he took upon him to ſatisfy him, and would tell him 
no more ly es, as he ſhould find, if he has the curioſity 
| to 
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to watch him ; which however he might ſave himſelf 
the trouble of doing; for he would endeavour ſo 
earneſtly to procure him ſatisfaQtion, that there ſhould 
be no room left for ſuſpicion, Anſelmo believed 
him ; and, to give him an opportunity, more ſecure 
and leſs liable to ſurprize, he reſolved to abſent him. 
ſelf from home for eight days, and to viſit a friend of 
his, who lived in a village not far from the city. And, 
to excuſe his departure to Camilla, he contrived that 
his friend ſhould preſs earneſtly for his company. 
Raſh and unhappy Anſelmo! what is it you are doing? 
what is it you intend ? what is it you are contriving ? 
conſider, you are acting againſt yourſelf, deſigning 
your own diſhonour, and contriving your own ruin. 
Your ſpouſe Camilla is virtuous; you poſſeſs her 
peaceably and quietly ; nobody diſturbs your enjoy. 


ment of her ; her thoughts do not ftray beyond the 


walls of her houſe ; you are her heaven upon earth, 


the aim of her deſires, the accompliſhment of her 
wiſhes, and the rule by which ſhe meaſures her will, 


adjuſting it wholly according to-yours, and that of 
heaven. If then the mine of her honour, beauty, 
virtue, and modeſty, yield you, without any toil, 
all the wealth they contain, or you can defire, why 


will you ranſack thoſe mines for other veins of new | 
and unheard of treaſures, and thereby put the whole 


in danger of ruin, fince, in truth, it is ſupported only 
by the feeble props of woman's weak nature. Con- 
ſider, that he, who ſeeks after what is impoſſible, 
ought in juſtice to be denied what is poſſible ; as a 
certain poet has better expreſſed it in theſe verſes : 


In death I life deſire to ſee, | 
Health in diſeaſe, in tortures reſt, 
In chains and priſons liberty, 
And truth in a diſloyal breaſt, 
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But adverſe fate and heav'n's decree 
In this, to baffle me, are joined, 

That, ſince I aſk what cannot be, 
What can be I ſhall never find. 


The next day, Anſelmo went to his friend's houſe 
in the country, telling Camilla, that, during his ab- 
ſence, Lothario would come to take care of his houſe, 


and dine with her, and deſiring her to treat him as 


ſhe would do his own perſon, Camilla, as a diſcreet 
and virtuous woman ſhould, was troubled at the or- 
der her huſband gave her, and repreſented to him, 
how improper it was, that any body, in his abſence, 
ſhould take his place at his table; and if he did it, 


as doubting her ability to manage his family, ſhe de- 


fired he would try her for this time, and he ſhould 
ſee, by experience, that ſhe was equal to. truſts of 
greater "conſequence, Anſelmo replied, it was his 
pleaſure it ſhould be ſo, and that ſhe had nothing to 
do but to acquieſce and be obedient, Camilla ſaid, 
ſhe would, though much againſt her inclination. An- 
ſelmo went away, and the next day Lothario came to 


his houſe, where he was received by Camilla with a 


kind and modeſt welcome. But ſhe never expoſed. 
herſelf to be left alone with Lothario, being con- 
ſtantly attended by her men and maid-fervants, eſ- 
pecially by her own maid called Leonela, whom, as 


they had been brought up together from their infancy 


in her father's houſe, ſhe loved very much, and, u pon 


her marriage with Anſelmo, had brought with her. 


Lothario ſaid nothing to her the three firſt days, 
though he had opportunities when the cloth was taken 
away, and the ſervants were gone to make a haſty 


dinner: for ſo Camilla had directed; and farther, 
» Leonela had orders to dine before her miſtreſs, and. 
never to ſtir from her fide : but ſhe, having her 


thoughts intent upon other matters of her own plea- 
| | ſure, 
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ſure, and wanting to-employ thoſe hours, and that 
opportunity, to her own purpoſes, did not always 


_ obſerve her miſtreſs's orders, but often left them alone, 


as if ſhe had been expreſsly commanded ſo to do. 
Nevertheleſs the modeſt preſence or Camilla,. the 
gravity of her countenance, and her compoſed be. 
haviour, were ſuch, that they awed and bridled 
Lothario's tongue, But the influence of her virtues 
in filencing Lothario's tongue redounded to the greater 
prejudice of them both. For, if his tongue lay till, 
his thoughts were in motion; and he had leiſure to 
contemplate, one by one, all thoſe perfections of 
goodneſs and beauty, of which Camilla was miſtreſs, 


and which were ſufficient to inſpire love into a ſtatue 


of marble, and how much more into a heart of fleſh, 
Lothario gazed at her all the while he might have 
talked to her, and conſidered how worthy ſhe was to 
be beloved: and this conſideration began, by little 
and little, to undermine the regards he had for An- 

ſelmo; and, a thouſand times, he thought of with- 
drawing from the city, and going where Anſelmo 
ſhould never ſee him, nor he Camilla, more: but 
the pleaſure he took in beholding her had already 
thrown an obſtacle in the way of his intention. He 
did violence to himſelf, and had frequent ſtruggles 
within him, to get the better of the pleaſure he re- 
ceived in gazing on Camilla, He blamed himſelf, 
when alone, for his folly ; he called himſelf a falſe 
friend, and a bad chriſtian. He reaſoned upon, and 
made compariſons between, his own conduct, and 
that of Anſelmo, and ſtill concluded, that Anſelmo's 
folly and preſumption were greater than his own in- 
fidelity: and, if what he had in his thoughts were 
but as excuſable before God, as it was before men, 
he ſhould fear no puniſhment for his fault, In fine, 
the beauty and goodneſs of Camilla, together with 
the opportunity, which the IE huſband had 


4 put 
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put into his hands, quite overturned Lothario's in- 
tegrity. And, without regarding any thing but what 
tended to the gratification of his paſſion, at the end 
of three days from the time of Anſelmo's abſence, 
during which he had been in perpetual ſtruggle 
with his defires, he began to ſolicit Camilla, with 
ſuch earneſtneſs and diſorder, and with ſuch amorous 
expreſſions, that Camilla was aſtoniſhed, and could 
only riſe from her ſeat, and retire to her chamber, 
without anſwering a word, But, notwithſtanding 
this {ſudden blaſt, Lothario's hope was not withered : 
for hope, being born with love, always lives with it. 
On the contrary, he was the more eager in the pur- 
ſuit of Camilla; who, having diſcovered in Lothario 
what the never could have imagined, was at a loſs 
how to behave. But thinking i it neither ſafe, nor right, 
to give him opportunity or leiſure of talking to her 
any more, ſhe reſolved, as ſhe accordingly did, to 
ſend that very night one of her ſervants to Anſelmo 
with a letter, wherein ſhe wrote as follows. 


G H A P. VII. 
In which is continued ** The Novel of the Curious Imper- 


tinent. 
CAM ILL A's Letter to ANS ELMO. 
«& N army, it is commonly ſaid, makes but an 
ul appearance without its general, and a 
caſlle without its governor; but a young married 
woman, I fay, makes a worſe without a huſband, 


when there is no juſt cauſe for his abſence. I am ſo 


uneaſy without you, and ſo intirely unable to ſupport 
this abſence, that, if you do not return ſpeedily, [ 
muſt go and paſs my time at my father's houle, 
though I leave yours without a guard : for the guard 
you left me, if you left him with that title, is, | be- 

lieve, 
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lieve, more intent upon his own pleaſure, than upon 
any thing which concerns you : and, ſince you are 
wiſe, 1] ſhall ſay no more, nor is it proper I ſhould,” 


Anſelmo reveived this letter, and underſtood by it, 


that Lothario had began the attack, and that Ca- 
milla muſt have received it according to his wiſh : and 


overjoyed at this good news, he ſent Camilla a verbal 
meſſage, not to ſtir from her houſe upon any account, 


for he would return very ſpeedily, Camilla was ſur- 


prized at Anſelmo's anſwer, which increaſed the per- 


plexity ſhe was under: for now ſhe durſt neither ſtay 


in her own houſe, nor retire to that of her parents ; 
ſince in ſtaying ſhe hazarded her virtue, and in going 
ſhe ſhould act contrary to her huſband's poſitive com- 
mand. At length, ſhe reſolved upon that, which 


proved the worſt for her; which was, to ſtay and 


not to ſhun Lothario's company, leſt it might give 
her ſervants. occaſion to talk; and ſhe already began 
to be ſorry ſhe had written what ſhe did to her ſpouſe, 


. fearing leſt he ſhould think Lothario muſt have ob- 


ſerved ſome ſigns of lightneſs in her, which had em- 
boldened him to lay aſide the reſpect he owed her. 
But, conſcious of her own integrity, ſhe truſted in 
God, and her own virtuous diſpoſition, reſolving to 


reſiſt, by her filence, whatever Lothario ſhould ſay 


to her, without giving her huſband any farther ac- 
count, left it ſhould involve him in any quarrel or 


trouble, She even began to conſider, how the might 


excuſe Lothario to Anſelmo, when he ſhould aſk her 
the cauſe of her writing that letter, 

With theſe thoughts, more honourable than proper 
or beneficial, the next day ſhe fate ſtill, and heard 
what Lothario had to ſay to ber; who plyed her fo 
warmly, that Camilla's firmneſs began to totter; and 


her virtue had much ado to get into her eyes, and 


prevent ſome indications of an amorous compaſſion, 
which 
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which the tears and arguments of Lothario had 
awakened in her breaſt, All this Lothario obſerved, 
and all contributed to .inflame him the more, In 
| ſhort, he thought it neceſſary, whilſt he had the time 
and opportunity, which Anſelmo's abſence afforded 


him, to ſhorten the ſiege of this fortreſs, - And there- 
fore he attacked her pride with the praiſes of her 


beauty; for there is nothing which ſooner reduces 
and levels the towering caſtles of the vanity of the 
fair ſex, than vanity itſelf, when poſted upon the 
tongue of flattery. In effect, he undermined the rock 
of her integrity with ſuch engines, that, though ſhe 
had been made of braſs, ſhe muſt have fallen to the 
ground, Lothario wept, intreated, flattered, and 
ſolicited with ſuch earneſtneſs and demonſtrations of 
fincerity, that he quite overthrew all Camilla's reſerve, 
and at laſt triumphed over what he leaſt expected, 
and moſt deſired. She ſurrendered, even Camilla 
ſurrendered; and what wonder, when even Lothario's 
friendſhip could not ſtand its ground? A plain ex- 
ample, ſhewing us, that the paſſion of love is to be 
- vanquiſhed only by flying, and that we muſt not pre- 
tend to grapple with ſo powerful an enemy, ſince 
divine ſuccours are neceſſary to ſubdue ſuch force, 
though human. Leonela alone was privy to her lady's 
frailty ; for the two faithleſs friends, and new lovers, 
could not hide it from her. Lothario would not ac- 
quaint Camilla with Anſelmo's project, nor with his 
having deſignedly given him the opportunity of ar- 
riving at that point, leſt ſhe ſhould eſteem his paſſion 
the leſs, or ſhould think he had made love to her by 
chance, rather than out of choice, 

A few days after, Anſelmo returned home, and did 
not miſs what he had loſt, which was what he took 
leaſt care of, and yet valued moſt, He preſently went 


to make a viſit to Lothario, and found him at home. 


They embraced each other, and the one enquired 
| what 
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what news concerning his life or death. The news 
J have for you, O friend Anſelmo, ſaid Lothario, is, 
that you have a wife worthy to be the pattern and 
crown of all good women. The words I have ſaid to 
her are given to the wind; my offers have been de- 
ſpiſed, my preſents refuſed ; and, when I ſhed ſome 
few feigned tears, ſhe made a mere jeſt of them, In 
ſhort, as Camilla is the ſum of all beauty, ſhe is alſo 
the repoſitory, in which modeſty, good-nature, and 
reſerve, with all the virtues which can make a good 
woman praiſe.worthy and happy, are treaſured .up. 
Therefore, friend, take back your money : here it is; 
Jhad no occaſion to make uſe of it; for Camilla's in- 
tegrity is not to be ſhaken by things ſo mean as pre- 
ſents and promiſes. Be ſatished, Anſelmo, and make 
no farther trials; and ſince you have ſafely paſſed the 
gulf of thoſe doubts and ſuſpicions we are apt to en- 
tertainof women, do not again expoſe yourſelf on the 


deep ſea of new diſquiets, nor make a freſh trial, with 


another pilot, of the goodneſs and ſtrength of the 
veſſel, which heaven has allotted you for your paſſage 
through the ocean of this world : but make account, 
that you are arrived ſafe in port ; and ſecure yourſelf 
with the anchor of ſerious conſideration, and lie by, 
until you are required to pay that duty, from which 
no human rank is exempted. 

Anſelmo was entirely ſatisfied with Lothario's words, 
and believed them as if they had been delivered by 
ſome oracle. Nevertheleſs he deſired him not to give 
over the undertaking, though he carried it on merely 
out of curioſity and amuſement; however he need nor, 


for the future, ply her ſo cloſe as he had done: all 


that he now defired of him, was, that he would write 
ſome verſes in her praiſe under the name of Chloris, 
and he would give Camilla to underſtand that he was 
in love with a lady, to whom he had given that name, 
that he might celebrate her with the regard gb 
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her modeſty : and, if Lothario did not care to be at 
the trouble of writing the verſes himſelf, he would 
do it for him. 'There will be no need of that, ſaid 
Lothario; for the Muſes are not ſo unpropitious to 
me, but that, now and then, they make me a viſit. 
Tell Camilla your thoughts of my counterfeit paſſion, 
and leave me to make the verſes; which, if not ſo 
good as the ſubject deſerves, ſhall, at leaſt, be the beſt 
I can make. Thus agreed the impertinent and the 


treacherous friend. And Anſelmo, being returned to 


his houſe, inquired of Camilla, what ſhe wondered he 
had not already inquired, namely, the occaſion of her 
writing the letter ſhe had ſent him, Camilla anſwer- 
ed, that ſhe then fancied Lothario looked at her a 
little more licentiouſly than when he was at home; 
but that now ſhe was undeceived, and believed it to 
be but a mere imagination of her own; for Lothario 
had, of late, avoided ſeeing, and being alone with 
her. Anſelmo replied, that ſhe might be very ſecure 
from that ſuſpicion ; for, to his knowledge, Lothario 
was in love with a young lady of condition in the city, 
whom he celebrated under the name of Chloris ; and, 

though 1t were not ſo, ſhe had nothing to fear, con- 
ſidering Lothario's virtue, and the great friendſhip 
that ſubſiſled between them. Had not Camilla been 
beforehand advertiſed by Lothario, that this ſtcry of 
his love for Chloris was all a fiction, and that he had 
told it Anſelmo, that he might have an Opportunity, 
now and then, of employing himſelf in the praiſes 
of Camilla herſelf, ſhe had doubtleſs fallen into the 


_ deſperate ſnare of jealouſy : but, being prepared for 


it, it gave her no diſturbance, 

The next day, they three being together at table, 
Anſelmo defired Lothario to recite ſome of the verſes 
he had compoſed on his beloved Chloris ; for, ſince 
Camilla did not know her, he might ſafely repeat 
what he pleaſed. Though ſhe did know her, ans 

ſwered 
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ſwered Lothario, I ſhould have no reaſon to conceal 
what I have written; for when a lover praiſes his 


miſtreſs's beauty, and, at the ſame time taxes her with 


cruelty, he caſts no reproach upon her good name. 
But, be that as it will, I muſt tell you, that yeſterday 
I made a ſonnet on the ingratitude of Chloris; and 


it is this. 


8 ON N E T. 


In the dead filence of the peaceful night, 

When others cares are huſh'd in ſoft repoſe, 
The ſad account of my neglected woes 
To conſcious heaven and Chloris I recite, 

And when the ſun, with his returning light, 
Forth from the eaſt his radiant journey goes, 
With accents, ſuch as ſorrow only knows, 

My griefs to tell, is all my poor delight. 

And when bright Phoebus, from his ſtarry throne, 
Sends rays direct upon the parched ſoil, 

Still in the mournful tale I perſevere. 
Returning night renews my ſorrow's toll ; 

And tho? from morn to night I weep and moan, 
Nor heaven nor Chloris my complainings hear. 


Camilla was very well pleaſed with the ſonnet, but 
Anſelmo more: he commended it, and ſaid, the lady 
was extremely cruel, who made no return to ſo much 
truth. What then! replied Camilla, are we to take 

all that the enamoured poets tell us for truth? Not 
all they tell us as poets, anſwered Lothario, but as 
lovers; for though, as poets, they may exceed, as 
lovers they always fall ſhort of the truth. There is 
no doubt of that, replied Anſelmo, reſolved to ſecond 
and ſupport the credit of every thing Lothario ſaid 
with Camilla, who was now become as indifferent to 
Anſelmo's artifice, as ſhe was in love with Lothario. 
Being therefore pleaſed with every thing that was his, 


and | 
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and beſides taking it. for granted, that all his defires 
and verſes were addreſſed to her, and that ſhe was the 
true Chloris, ſhe defired him, if he could recolle& 
any other ſonnet or verſes, to repeat them, I remem- 
ber one, anſwered Lothario ; but I believe it is not 
ſo good as the former, or, to ſpeak properly, leſs bad 
as you ſhall judge ; for it is this, 


S 


J die, if not believed, 'tis ſure I die, 
For ere I ceaſe to love and to adore, 
Or fly, ungrateful fair, your beauty's pow'r, 
Dead at your feet you ſhall behold me lie. 
When to the regions of obſcurity 
I hence am baniſh'd, to enjoy no more 
Glory and life, you, in that luckleſs hour, 
Your 1mage graven in my heart ſhall ſee, 
'That relique, with a lover's generous pride, 
I treaſure in my breaſt, the only ſource 
Of comfort, whilſt thy rigour lets me live, 
Unhappy he, who ſteers his dangerous courſe 
Through unfrequented ſeas, no ſtar to guide, 
Nor port his ſhatter'd veſſel to receive. 


Anſelmo commended this ſecond ſonnet as much as 
he had done the firſt; and thus he went on, adding 
link after link to the chain, wherewith he bound him- 
ſelf, and ſecured his own diſhonour ; for when Lo- 
thario diſhonoured him moſt, he then aſſured him his 
honour was ſafeſt, And thus, every ſtep of the ladder 
Camilla deſcended toward the center of her diſgrace, 
ſhe aſcended, in her huſband's opinion, toward the 
uppermoſt round of virtue and her good fame. 

Now it happened one day, that Camilla, being 
alone with her maid, faid to her: I am aſhamed, dear 
Leonela, to think how little value I ſet upon myſelf, 
in not making it coſt. Lothario more time to gain the 
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entire poſſeſſion of my inclinations, which I gave up 
ſo ſoon: I fear he will look upon my eaſineſs in ſur. 
rendering as levity, without refle&ing on the violence 
he uſed, which put it out of my power to reſiſt him. 
Dear madam, anſwered Leonela, let not this trouble 
vou; for there is nothing in it: the value of a gift, 
if it be good in itſelf, and worthy of eſteem, is not 
leſſened by being ſoon given; and therefore they ſay, 


he who gives quickly, gives twice. They ſay alſo, - 


quoth Camilla, that which coſts little, is leſs valued, 
This does not affect your caſe, anſwered Leonela ; for 
love, as I have heard ſay, ſometimes flies and- fone: 
times walks; runs with one perſon, and goes leiſurely 
with tber: ſome he warms, and ſome he burns; 


ſome he wounds, and others he kills: in one and the 


ſame inſtant he begins and concludes the career of his 
deſires. He often in the morning lays ſiege to a for- 


treſs, and in the evening has it ſurrendered to him; 


for no force is able to reſiſt him. And, this being ſo, 
what are you afraid of, if this be the very caſe of 
Lothario, love having made my maſter's abſence the 
inſtrument to oblige you to ſurrender to him, and it 
being abſolutely neceſſary to finiſh, in that interval, 

what love had decreed, without giving Time himſelf 
any time to bring back Anſelmo, and, by his pre- 


ſence, render the work imperfect? for love has no 


ſurer - miniſter to execute his deſigns than opportu- 


nity : it is that he makes uſe of in all his exploits, 


eſpecially in the beginnings. All this I am well ac 

quainted with, and from experience rather than hears 
ſay ; and, one day or other, madam, I may let you 
ſee, that alſo am a girl of fleſh and blood. Beſides, 
madam, you did not declare your paſſion nor engage 


yourſelf ſo ſoon, but you had firſt ſeen, in his eyes, 


in his ſighs, in his expreſſions, in his promiſes, and 
his preſents, Lothario's whole ſoul ; and in that, and 
all his accom pliſkments, how worthy Lothario was of 
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your love. Then, ſince it is ſo, let not theſe ſcruples 


and niceties diſturb you, but reſt aſſured, that Lo. 


thario eſteems you no leſs than you do him; and live 
contented and ſatisfied, that, ſince you are fallen into 
the ſnare of love, it is with a perſon of worth and 
character, and one who poſſeſſes not only the four 
SS*, which, they ſay, all true lovers ought to have, 


but the whole alphabet. Do but hear me, and you 


ſhall ſee how J have it by heart. He is, if I judge 
right, 4 amiable, bountiful, conſtant, daring, ena- 
moured, faithful, gallant, honourable, illuſtrious, 
kind, loyal, mild, noble, obliging, prudent, quiet, 


rich, and the 88, as they ſay ; laſtly, true, valiant, 


and wiſe : the X ſuits him not, becauſe it is a harm 
letter; the V, he is young; the Z, zealous of your 
Honour 4. + EY 
Camilla ſmiled at her maid's alphabet, and took 
her to be more converſant in love- matters, than ſhe 


had hitherto owned ; and indeed ſhe now confeſſed 


to Camilla, that ſhe, had a love-affair with a young 
gentleman of the ſame city. At which Camilla was 
much diſturbed, fearing leſt, from that quarter, her 


- own honour might be in danger. And therefore ſhe 
ſifted her, to know whether her amour had gone far- 


ther than words. She, with little ſhame, and much 
boldneſs, owned it had. For it is certain, that the 
lips of the miſtreſs take off all ſhame from the maid- 
ſervants, who, when they ſee their miſtreſſes trip, 


make nothing of downright halting, nor of its being 


known. Camilla could do no more but beg of Leo. 


nela to ſay nothing of her affair to the perſon the ſaid 


As if we ſhould ſay, fightly, ſprightly, fincere, and ſecret. 
+ It was impoſſible here to tranſlate the original exactly, it 
deing neceſſary to uſe words whoſe initial letters follow in an 
alphabetical order. Era My | | 
' I This is ſomething like that play in uſe among us; « I love 
a love with an A, becauſe he is amorous, c. _ 
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was her lover, and to manage her own with ſuch ſe. 
crecy, that it might not come to the knowledge of 
Anſelmo or of Lothario. Leonela anſwered, ſhe 


would do ſo: but ſhe kept her word in ſuch a man. 
ner, as juſtified Camilla's fears, that ſhe might loſe 
her reputation by her means. For the lewd and bold 

Leonela, when ſhe found, that her miſtreſs's condu& 


was not the ſame it uſed to be, had the aſſurance to 
introduce and conceal her lover in the houſe, pre- 
ſuming that her lady durſt not ſpeak of it, though 
ſhe knew it. For this inconvenience, among others, 
attends the failings of miſtreſſes, that they become 
ſlaves to their very ſervants, and are neceſſitated to 
conceal their diſhoneſty and lewdneſs ; as was the 
caſe with Camilla, For, though ſhe ſaw, not once 
only, but ſeveral times, that Leonela was with her 
gallant in a room of her houſe, ſhe was ſo far from 
daring to chide her, that ſhe gave her opportunities 

of locking him in, and did all ſhe could to prevent 
his being ſeen by her huſband. But all could not 
hinder Lothario from. ſeeing him once go out of the 
houſe at break of day; who, not knowing who he 
was, thought, at firſt, it muſt be ſome apparition, 
But when he ſaw him ſteal off, muffling himſelf up, 
and concealing himſelf with care and caution, .he 
changed one fooliſh opinion for another, which muſt 

have been the ruin of them all, if Camilla had not. 
remedied it. Lothario was ſo far from thinking, that 


the man, whom he had ſeen coming out of Anſelmo's 


houſe, at ſo unſeaſonable an hour, came thither upon 
Leonela's account, that he did not ſo much as re- 


member there was ſuch a perſon as Leonela in the 


world. What he thought, was, that Camilla, as ſhe 
had been eaſy and complying to him, was ſo to ano- 


ther alſo : for the wickedneſs of a bad woman carries 


this additional miſchief along with it, that it weakens 
her credit even with the man, to whoſe intreaties and 
| t 2 per- 
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perſuaſions ſhe ſurrendered her honour ; and he is 
ready to believe, upon the ſlighteſt grounds, that ſhe 
Yields to others even with greater facility. 

All Lothario's good ſenſe, and prudent reaſonings, 
ſeem to have failed him upon this occaſion : for, 
without making one proper, or even rational reflec. 
tion, without more ado, grown impatient, and blind. 
ed with a jealous rage, that gnawed his bowels, and 
dying to be revenged on Camilla, who had offended 
him in nothing, he went to Anſelmo before he was 
up, and ſaid to him: Know, Anſelmo, that, for 
ſeveral days paſt, I have ſtruggled with myſelf, to 
Keep from you what is no longer poſſible nor juſt to 
conceal. Know, that -Camilla's fort is ſurrendered, 
and ſubmitted to my will and pleaſure ; and if I have 
delayed diſcovering to you this truth, it was, to ſa- 
tisfy myſelf, whether it was any wanton deſire in her, 
or whether ſhe had a mind to try me, and to ſee, 
whether the love I made to her, with your conni- 
vance, was in earneſt. And I ſtill believed, if ſhe 
was what ſhe ought to be, and what we both thought 
| Her, ſhe would, before now, have given you an ac- 
count of my ſolicitations. But, ſince I find ſhe has 
not, I conclude ſhe intends to keep the promiſe ſhe 
has made me of giving me a meeting, the next time 
you are abfent from home, in the wardrobe (and, in- 
deed, that was the place where Camilla uſed to en- 
tertain him.) And, ſince the fault is not yet com- 
mitted, excepting in thought only, I would not have 
you run precipitately to take revenge ; for, perhaps, 
between this and the time of putting it in execution, 
Camilla may change her mind, and repent. And 
therefore, as you have hitherto always followed my 
advice, in whole or in part, follow and obſerve this I 
ſhall now give you, that, without poſſibility of being 
miſtaken, and upon matureſt deliberation, you may 
fatisfy yourſelf as to what is moſt fitting for you to 


Yo 
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do. Pretend an abſence of three or four days, as you 
uſed to do at other times, and contrive to hide your- 
ſelf in the wardrobe, where the tapeſtry, and other 
moveables, may ſerve to conceal you: and then you 
will ſee with your own eyes, and I with mine, what 
Camilla intends; and if it be wickedneſs, as is ra- 
ther to be feared than expected, you may then, with 
ſecrecy and caution, be the avenger of your own- 
injury. 

Anſelmo was amazed, confounded, .and. aſtoniſhed 
at Lothario's words, which came upon him at a time 
when he leaſt expected. to hear them; for he already 
looked upon Camilla as victorious over Lothario's 
feigned aſſaults, and began to enjoy the glory of the 
conqueſt, He ſtood a good: while with his eyes fixed 
motionleſs on the ground, and at length ſaid : Lo- 
thario, you have done what L expected from your 
friendſhip ; I muſt follow your advice in every thing; 
do what you will, and be as ſecret as ſo unlooked for 
an event requires. Lothario promiſed him he would; 
and ſcarce had he left him, when he began to repent 
of all he had ſaid, and was convinced he had ated 
fooliſhly, ſince he might have revenged himſelf on Ca. 
milla by a leſs cruel and leſs diſhonourable method. 


He curſed his want of ſenſe, condemned his heedleſs 


reſolution, and. was at a loſs how to undo what was 


done, or to get tolerably well out of the ſcrape. At 
laſt he reſolved to diſcover all to Camilla; and, as 


he could not long want an opportunity of doing 3 it, 
that very day he found her alone; and immediately, 

on his coming in, ſhe ſaid: Know, dear. Lothario, 
that I have an uneaſineſs at heart, which tortures me 
in ſuch a manner, that methinks it is ready to burſt: 
it, and, indeed, it is a wonder it does not; for Leo- 
nela's impudence is arrived to that pitch, that ſhe, 


every night, entertains a gallant in the houſe, who 


ſtays with her until day- light, fo much to the pre- 
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judice of my reputation, that it will leave room for 
cenſure to whoever ſhall ſee him go out at ſuch un- 
ſeaſonable hours : and what gives me the moſt con- 
cern 1s, that I cannot chaſtiſe, or ſo much as repri- 
mand her: for her being in the ſecret of our cor- 
reſpondence puts a bridle into my mouth, and obliges 
me to conceal hers; and I am afraid of ſome unlucky 
event from this corner, - 

At firſt, when Camilla ſaid this, Lothario believed 
it a piece of cunning to deceive him, by perſuading 
him that the man, he ſaw go out, was Leonela's gal- 
lant, and not Camilla's : but, perceiving that ſhe 
wept, and afflicted herſelf, and begged his aſſiſtance 
in finding a remedy, he ſoon came into the belief of 
what ſhe ſaid ; and ſo was filled with confuſion and 
repentance for what he had done. He deſired Ca- 


| milla to make herſelf eaſy, for he would take an 


effectual courſe to reſtrain Leonela's inſolence. He 
alſo told her what the furious rage of jealouſy had 
inſtigated him to tell Anſelmo, and how it was agreed 
that Anſelmo ſhould hide himſelf in the wardrobe, to 
be an eye-witneſs, from thence, of her diſloyalty to 
bim. He begged her to pardon this madneſs, and 
deſired her advice how toremedy what was done, and 
extritate them out of ſo perplexed a labyrinth, as his 
raſhneſs had involved them in. Camilla was aſto. 
niſhed at hearing what Lothario ſaid, and, with much 
reſentment, reproached him for the ill thoughts he 
had entertained of her; and, with many and diſcreet 
teaſons, ſet before him the folly and inconſiderateneſs 
of the reſolution he had taken. But, as women have 
naturally a more ready invention, either for good or 
bad purpoſes, than men, though it often fails them, 
when they ſet themſelves purpoſely to deliberate; 
Camilla inſtantly hit upon a way to remedy an affair 
ſeemingly incapable of all remedy, She bid Lothario 
ſee that Anſelmo hid himſelf the next day had 
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had propoſed ; for by this very hiding ſhe propoſed 
to ſecure, for the future, their mutual enjoyment, 
without fear of ſurprize: and, without letting him 
into the whole of her deſign, the only defired him, 
after Anſelmo was poſted, to be ready at Leonela's 
call, and that he ſhould take care to anſwer to what- 
ever ſhe ſhould ſay to him, juſt as he would do, if he 
did not know that Anſelmo was liſtening. Lothario 


preſſed her to explain to him her whole deſign, that 
he might, with the more ſafety and caution, be upon 


his guard in all that he thought neceſſary, No other 
guard, ſaid Camilla, is neceſſary, but only to anſwer 
me directly to what I ſhall aſk you. For ſhe was not 
willing to let him 1nto the ſecret of what ſhe in- 
tended to do, leſt he ſhould not come into that deſign, 
which ſhe thought ſo good, and ſhould look out for 
ſome other, not likely to prove ſo ſucceſsful. 
Lothario then left her; and, the next day, An- 
ſelmo, under pretence of going to his friend's villa, 
went from home, but turned preſentiy back to hide 
himſelf; which he might conveniently enough do, 
for Camilla and Leonela were out of the way on pur- 
poſe. Anſelmo being now hid, with all that palpi- 
tation of heart, which may be imagined f in one, who 
expected to ſee with his own eyes the bowels of his 
honour ripped up, and was upon the point of loſing 
that ſupreme bliſs he thought himſelf poſſeſſed of in 
his beloved Camilla; ſhe and Leonela, being well 
aſſured that Anſelmo was behind the hangings, came 
together into the wardrobe ; and Camilla had ſcarce 


| ſet her foot in it, when, fetching a deep ſigh, ſhe 


{aid : Ah, dear Leonela, would it not be better, be- 
fore I put that in execution, which I would keep 
ſecret from you, leſt you ſhould endeavour to prevent 
It, that you ſhould take Anſelmo's dagger, and plunge 


it into this infamous breaſt ? But do it not; for it is 


not rene I ſhould bear the puniſhment of ano- 
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ther's fault. I will firſt know, what the bold and 
wanton eyes of Lothario ſaw in me, that could give 
him the aſſurance to diſcover ſo wicked a deſign, as 

that he has diſcovered to me, in contempt of his 
friend, and of my honour. Step to the window, 
Leonela, and call him; for, doubtleſs, he is waiting 
in the ſtreet, in hopes of putting his wicked deſign 
- In execution. But firſt my cruel, but honourable, 
purpoſe ſhall be executed. Ah, dear madam ! an- 
ſwered the cunning and well-inſtruQted Leonela, what 
is it you intend to do with this dagger is it to take 
away your own life, or Lothario's ? which-ever of 
the two you do, will redound to the ruin of your credit 
and fame, It is better you ſhould diſſemble your 
wrong, than to let this wicked man now into the 
houſe, while we are alone. Conſider, madam, we 

are weak women, and he a man, and reſolute; and, 
as he comes blinded and big with his wicked pur- 
poſe, he may, perhaps, before you can execute yours, 
do what would be worſe for you, than taking away 
your life, A miſchief take my maſter Anſelmo, for 
giving this impudent fellow ſuch an aſcendant in his 
houſe, But, pray, madam, if you kill him, as I 
imagine you intend, what ſhall we do with him after 
he is dead ? What, child ? anſwered Camilla; why, 
leave him here for Anſelmo to bury him: for it is 
but juſt he ſhould have the agreeable trouble of bury- 
ing his own infamy. Call him, without more ado; 
for all the time I loſe in delaying to take due revenge 
for my wrong, methinks I offend againſt that loyalty 
I owe to my huſband, | 
All this Anſelmo liſtened to, and, at every word 
Camilla ſpoke, his ſentiments changed, But when 
he underſtood, that ſhe intended to kill Lothario, he 
was inclined to prevent it, by coming out and dif. 
covering himſelf; but was withheld by the ſtrong de- 
ſire he had to o ſee what would be the end of ſo brave 
and 
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and virtuous a reſolution ; purpoſing however to come 


out time enough to prevent miſchief, And now Ca- 
milla was taken with a ſtrong fainting fit; and throw- 


ing herſelf upon a bed that was there, Leonela began 


to weep bitterly, and to ſay: Ah, woe is me! that I 
ſhould be ſo unhappy as to ſee die here; between my 


arms, the flower of the world's virtue, the crown of 
good women, the pattern of chaſtity ; with other 


ſuch expreſſions, that nobody, who had heard her, 


but would have taken her for the moſt compaſſionate: 
and faithful damſel in the univerſe, and her lady for 
another perſecuted Penelope. Camilla ſoon recovered 


from her ſwoon, and, when ſhe was come to herſelf, 


ſhe ſaid : Why do you not go, Leonela, and call the 
moſt faithleſs friend of all friends that the fun ever: 


ſaw, or the night covered? Be quick, run, fly-; let 
not the fire of my rage evaporate and be ſpent by de- 
lay, and the juſt vengeance I expect paſs off in empty 
threatnings and curſes. Jam going to call him, ſaid 
Leonela; but, dear madam, you muſt firſt give me 
that dagger, leſt, when I am gone, you ſhould do a+ 
thing, which might give thoſe who love you cauſe to 


weep all their lives long, Go, dear Leonela, and? 
fear not, ſaid Camilla; I'will not do it: for though 


Jam reſolute, and, in your opinion, ſtncere in de- 
fending my honour, I ſhall not be ſo to the degree 
that Lucretia was, of whom it is ſaid, that ſhe killed 
herſelf without having committed any fault, and with 
out firſt killing him, who was the cauſe of her miſ- 
fortune, Yes, I will die, if die [-muſt ; but it ſhall 


be after 1 have fatiated my revenge on kim, who is 


the occaſion of my being nowhere to bewail his in- 
ſolence, which proceeded from no fault of mine. 


Leonela wanted a great deal of intreaty, before 


ſhe would go and call Lothario; but at laſt ſhe 
went, and, while ſhe was away, Camilla, as if ſhe- 
Was talking to herſelf, ſaid: Good God! would it not 

e have 
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have been more adviſeable to have diſmiſſed Lothario, 
as I have done many other times, than to give him 


room, as I have now done, to think me diſhoneſt and 
naught, though it be only for the ſhort time I defer 


the undeceiving him? without doubt it would have 
been better: but I ſhall not be revenged, nor my 


huſband's honour ſatisfied, if he gets off ſo clean, and 


ſo ſmoothly, from an attempt, to which his wicked 
thoughts have led him. No! let the traitor pay with 
his life for what he enterprizes with ſo laſcivious a 
defire, Let the world know (if perchance it comes 
to know it) that Camilla not only preſerved her loy- 
alty to her huſband, but revenged him on the perſon 
who dared to wrong him, But, after all, it would 


perhaps be better to give an account of the whole - 


matter to Anſelmo: but I have already hinted it to 


him in the letter I wrote him into the country; and 


I fancy his neglecting to remedy the miſchief 1 
pointed out to him, muſt be owing to pure good- 
nature, and a confidence in Lothario, which would 
not let him believe, that the leaſt thought, to the 


prejudice of his honour, could be lodged in the breaſt 


of ſo faithful a friend: nor did I myſelf believe it 
for many days, nor ſhould ever have given credit to 
it, if his inſolence had not riſen ſo high, and his 
avowed preſents, large promiſes, and continual tears, 
put it paſt all diſpute, But why do I talk thus? 
does a brave reſolution ſtand in need of counſel ? no, 
certainly. Traitor, avaunt! come vengeance ! let 
the falſe one come, let him enter, let him die, and 
then befal what will. Unſpotted I entered into the 
power of him, whom heaven allotted me for my huſ- 
band, and unſpotted I will leave him, though bathed 


all over in my own chaſte blood, and the impure 


gore of the falſeſt friend that friendſhip ever ſaw. 
And ſaying this, ſhe walked up and down the room, 
with the drawn daßber! in her hand, taking ſuch ir- 
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regular and huge ſtrides, and with ſuch geſtures, that 
one would have thought her beſide herſelf, and have 
taken her, not for a ſoft and delicate woman, but 
for ſome deſperate ruffian, | 

Anſelmo obſerved all, from behind the arras, 
where he had hid himſelf, and was amazed at all, 
and already thought what he had ſeen and heard ſof- 
ficient to balance ſtill greater ſuſpicions, and began 
to wiſh that Lothario might not come, for fear of 
ſome ſudden diſaſter. And being now upon the point 
of diſcovering himſelf, and coming out to embrace 
and undeceive his wife, he was prevented by ſeeing 

Leonela return with Lothario by the hand; and, as 
ſoon as Camilla ſaw him, ſhe drew with the dagger 
a long line between her and him, and ſaid : Take 
notice, Lothario, of what I ſay to you: if you ſhall 
dare to paſs this line you ſee here, or but come up 
to it, the moment I ſee you attempt it, I will pierce 
my breaſt with this dagger I hold in my hand : but, 
before you anſwer me a word to this, hear a few 
more I have to ſay to you, and then anſwer me as 
you pleaſe. In the firſt place, Lothario, I deſire you 
to tell me, whether you know Anſelmo my huſband, 
and in what eſtimation you hold him? and, in the 
next place, I would be informed whether you know 
me; anſwer me to this, and be under no concern, 
nor ſtudy for an anſwer; for they are no difficult 
queſtions I aſk you. Lothario was not ſo ignorant, 
but that, from the inftant Camilla bid him hide An- 
ſelmo, he gueſſed what ſhe intended to do, and ac- 
cordingly humoured her deſign ſo well, that they 
were able, between them, to make the counterfeit 
paſs for ſomething more than truth; and therefore he 
anſwered Camilla in this manner. I did not imagine, 
fair Camilla, that you called me to anſwer to things 
ſo wide of the purpoſe, for which I came hither, If 
you do it to delay me the promiſed favour, "oy did 
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you not adjourn it to a ſtill farther day? for the nearer 
the proſpect of poſſeſſion is, the more eager we are to 
enjoy the defired good, But, that you may not ſay, 


I do not anſwer to your queſtions, I reply, that I 


know your huſband Anſelmo, and that we have 
known each other from our tender years: of our 
friendſhip I will ſay nothing, that I may not be a 
witneſs againſt myſelf of the wrong, which love, that 
powerful excuſe for greater faults, has made me do 
him. You too I know, and prize you as highly as 
he does: for, were it not ſo, I ſhould not, for leſs ex- 
cellence, have aQted ſo contrary to my duty as 

gentleman, and ſo much againſt the holy laws of a 
friendſhip, which I have now broken and violated, 


through the tyranny of that enemy, love. If you ac- 


knowledge ſo much, replied Camilla, mortal enemy 
of all that juſtly Jeſerves to be loved, with what face 
dare you appear before her, whom you know to be 

the mirror, in which Anſelmo looks, and in which 


you might have ſeen upon what ſlight grounds you 


injure him? But ah! unhappy me! I now begin to 
find what it was that made you forget yourſelf : it 
was, doubtleſs, ſome indiſcretion of mine; for I will 

not call it immodeſty, fince it proceeded not from 
deſign, but from ſome one of thoſe inadvertencies, 
which women frequently fall into unawares, when there 
is nobody preſent before whom, they think, they need 
be upon the reſerve, But tell me, O traitor, when 
did I ever anſwer your addreſſes with any word or 
ſign, that could give you the leaſt ſhadow of hope, 
that you ſhould ever accompliſh your infamous de- 
-fires ? when were not your amorous expreſſions re- 
pulſed and rebuked with rigour and ſeverity? when 
were your many promiſes, and greater preſents, be- 
lieved or accepted ? but, knowing that no one can 
- perſevere long in an affair of love, unleſs it be kept 


alive by ſome 8 take upon myſelf the blame 
| of 
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of your impertinence ; ſince, without doubt, ſome 
inadvertency of mine has nouriſhed your hope ſo long, 
and therefore I will chaſtiſe, and inflit that puniſh- 


ment on myſelf, which your offence deſerves. And, 
to convince you that, being ſo ſevere to myſelf, I 


could not poſſibly be otherwiſe to you, I had a mind 
you ſhould come hither to be a witneſs to the ſacrifice 


I intend to make to the offended honour of my wor- 
thy huſband, injured by you with the greateſt delibe- 
ration imaginable, and by me too through my care- 
leſſneſs in not ſhunning the occafion (if I gave you 
any) of countenancing and authorizing your wicked 
intentions. I ſay again, that the ſuſpicion I have, 
that ſome inadvertency of mine has occaſioned ſuch 
licentious thoughts in you, is what diſturbs me the 
moſt, and what I moſt deſire to puniſh with my own 


hands: for ſhould ſome other executioner do it, my 
crime, perhaps, would be more public. Yes, I Will 


die, but I will die killing, and carry with me one 
who ſhall entirely ſatisfy the thirſt of that revenge I 


expect, and partly enjoy already, as I ſhall have be- 
fore my eyes, to what place ſoever I go, the vengeance 
of impartial juſtice ſtrictly executed on him, who has 


reduced me to this deſperate condition. 

At theſe words, ſhe flew upon Lothario, with the 
drawn dagger, ſo ſwiftly, and with ſuch incredible 
violence, and with ſuch ſeeming earneftneſs to ſtab 
him to the heart, that he was almoſt in doubt him. 
ſeif whether thoſe efforts were feigned or real ; and 
he was forced to make uſe of all his dexterity and 
ſtrength to prevent his heing wounded by Camilla, 
who played the counterfeit fo to the life, that, to 
give this ſtrange impoſture a colour of truth, he re- 
ſolved to ſtain it with her own blood. For perceiv- 
ing, or pretending, that ſhe could not wound Lothario, 
ſhe ſaid : Since fortune denies a complete ſatisfaction 
to my juſt it all not however be in its * 
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us ae, ſatisfaction entirely: and ſo truggling 

to free Her dagger-hand, held by Lothario, ſhe' got 
it looſe, and, directing the point to a part where it 
might give but a ſlight wound, ſhe ſtabbed herſelf 
above the breaſt, near the left ſhoulder, and preſently 
fell to the ground as in a ſwoon, Leonela and Lo- 
- thario ſtood in ſuſpence, and aſtoniſhed, at this acci- 
dent, and were in doubt what to think of i it, eſpecially 
- when they ſaw Camilla lying on the floor, and bathed 
in her own blood. Lothario ran haſtily, frighted, and 
breathleſs, to draw out the dagger; but perceiving 
the ſlightneſs of the wound, the fear he had been in 
vaniſhed, and he admired afreſh at the ſagacity, pru- 
dence, and preat ingenuity of the fair Camilla, And 
now, to act his part, he began to make a long and 
ſorrowful lamentation over the body of Camilla, as 
if ſhe were dead, imprecating heavy curſes, not only 


on himſelf, but on him who had been the cauſe of mM 


bringing him to that paſs; and, knowing that his 
friend Anſelmo overheard him, he ſaid ſuch things, 
that whoever had heard them would have pitied him 
more than they would have done Camilla herſelf, 
though they had judged her to be really dead. Leo- 
nela took her in her arms, and laid her on the bed, 
beſeeching Lothario to procure ſomebody to dreſs s 
Camilla's wound ſecretly. She alſo deſired his advice | 
and opinion what they ſhould ſay to Anſelmo about 
it, if he ſhould chance to come home before it was 
| healed, Heanſwered, that they might ſay what they 
pleaſed ; that he was not in a condition of giving any 
advice worth following + he bid her endeavour to 
ſtaunch the blood ; and, as for himſelf, he would go 
where he ſhould never be ſeen more, And ſo, with 
a ſhew of much ſorrow and concern, he left the houſe 
and when he found himſelf alone, and in a place 
Where nobody ſaw him, he ceaſed not to croſs him- 
ſelf in admiration at the cunning of Camilla, and 
the 
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the ſuitable behaviour of Leonela, He conſidered, 


what a thorough aſſurance Anſelmo muſt have of his 


wife's being a ſecond Portia, and wanted to be with 


nim, that they might rejoice together at the impoſture 


and the truth, the 1 artfully diſguiſed that can * 


imagined. 
Leonela, as 3 was bidden . ſtaunched her miſtreſs's 


blood, which was juſt as much as might ſerve to co- 


lour her ſtratagem; and wathing-the wound with a 
little wine, ſhe bound it up the beſt ſhe could, ſaying 


ſuch things while ſhe was dreſſing it, as were alone: 


ſufficient to make Anſelmo believe, that he had in 
Camilla an image of chaſtity. 'To the words Leonela 
ſaid, Camilla added others, calling herſelf coward and 
poor-ſpirited, in that ſhe wanted the reſolution, at a 
time when ſhe ſtood moſt in need, to deprive herſelf 
of that life ſhe ſo much abhorred. She aſked her 


maid's advice, whether ſhe ſhould give an account 
of what had happened to her beloved ſpouſe, or no. 


Leonela perſuaded her to ſay nothing about it, fince 
it would lay him under a neceflity of revenging him- 
ſelf on Lothario, which he could not do without.great 
danger to himſelf ; and a good woman was obliged 

to avoid all occaſion of involving her huſband in a 


quarrel, and ſhould rather prevent all ſuch as much | 


as ſhe poſſibly could. Camilla replied, ſhe approved 


of her opinion, and would follow it; but that by all 


means they muſt contrive what to ſay to Anſelmo 
about the wound, which he muſt needs ſee. To 
which Leonela anſwered, that, for her part, ſhe knew 
not how to tell a lye, though but in jeſt. Then, pray 
thee, replied Camilla, how ſhould I know how, who 
dare not invent, or ſtand in one, though my life 
were at ſtake? if we cann6t. contrive to come well 
off, it will be better to tell him the naked truth, than 
that he ſhould catch us in a falſe tory. Be in 


no pain, madam, nn Leonela; for, between 


this 
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this and to-morrow morning, I will ſtudy what we 
ſhall tell him; and perhaps, the wound being where 
it is, you may conceal it from his fight, and heaven 
may be pleaſed to favour our juſt and honourable in- 
tentions. Compoſe yourſelf, good madam ; endea- 
vour to quiet your ſpirits, that my maſter may not 
find you in fo violent a diſorder; and leave the reſt 
to my care, and to-that of heaven, which always fa. 
vours honeſt deſigns. 

Anſelmo ſtood, with the vials attention, liſtening” 
to, and beholding repreſented, the tragedy of the 
death of his honour 5 which the actors performed with 
ſuch ſtrange and moving paſſions, that it ſeemed as 


if they were transformed into the very characters they 


perſonated. He longed for the night, and for an 
opportunity of ſlipping out of his houſe, that he 
might ſee his dear friend Lothario, and rejoice with 
him on the finding fo precious a jewel, by the per- 
fectly clearing up of his wife's virtue. They both 
took care to give him a convenient opportunity of 

oing out; which he made, uſe of, and immediately 
went to ſeek Lothario; and, having found him, it 
is impoſhble to recount the embraces he gave him; 


the ſatisfaction he expreſfed, and the praiſes he be- 


ſtowed on Camilla, All which Lothario hearkened 
to, without being able to ſhew any ſigns of Joy ; for 
he could not but reflect how much his friend was de- 


ceived, and how ungenerouſly he treated him. And 


though Anſelmo perceived that Lothario did not ex- 
preſs any joy, he believed it was becauſe Camilla 
was wounded, and he had been the occaſion of it. 
And therefore, among other things, he deſired him 
to be in no pain about Camilla; for, without doubt, 


the wound muſt be very tight, ſince her maid and 


ſhe had agreed to hide it from him: and, as he might 
depend upon it there was nothing to be feared, he 


defired that thenceforward he would rejoice, and be- 


merry 


 DON-QUIXOTE.. n 
merry with him, ſince, through his diligence, and by 
bis means, he found himſelf raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch of happineſs he could wiſh to arrive at; and, 
for himſelf, he ſaid, he would make it his paſtime 
and amuſement to write verſes in praiſe of Camilla, 
to perpetuate hey memory to all future ages. Lothario 
| applauded his good reſolution, and ſaid, that he too 
would lend a helping hand towards railing fo illuſ- 
trious an edifice, | 182 1 
Anſelmo now remained the man of the world the 
moſt agreeably deceived. He led home by the hand 
the inſtrument, as he thought, of his glory, but in 
reality the ruin of his fame. Camilla received Lo- 
thario with a countenance ſeemingly ſhy, but with in- 
ward gladneſs of heart, This impoſture laſted ſome 
time, until, a few months after, fortune turned her 
wheel, and the iniquity, until then ſo artfully con- 
cealed, came to light, and his impertinent curioſity 
coſt poor Anſelmo his life. | 


CH AP. Vit. 


The concluſion of « The Novel of the Curious Inperti- 
nent, with the dreadful battle betwixt Don Quixote 


and certain wine-ſtins, 


HERE remained but little more of the novel 
to be read, when from the room, where Don 
Quixote lay, Sancho Panga came running out all in 
a fright, crying aloud : Run, firs, quickly, and ſuc. 
cour my maſter, who is over head and ears in the 
tougheſt and cloſeſt battle my eyes have ever beheld, 


As God ſhall fave me, he has given the giant, that 


enemy of the princeſs Micomicona, ſuch a ſtroke, 
that he has cut off his head cloſe to his ſhoulders, as 
if it had been a turnip, What ſay you, brother? 
quoth the prieſt (leaving off reading the remainder 
of the novel) are you in your ſenſes, Sancho? How 
3 oe. e 0 
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the devil can this be, ſeeing the giant is two thouſand 
leagues off? At that inſtant they heard a great noiſe 
in the room, and Don Quixote calling aloud, Stay, 
cowardly thief, robber, rogue ; for here I have you, 
and your ſcimitar ſhall avail you nothing. And it 
ſeemed as if he gave ſeveral hacks and ſlaſhes againſt 
the walls. Do not ſtand liſtening, quoth Sancho; but 
go in and part the fray, or aid my maſter : though 
by this time there will be no occaſion ;, for doubtleſs 
the giant is already dead, and giving an account to 
God of his paſt wicked life; for I ſaw the blood run 
about the floor, and the head cut off, and fallen on 
one ſide, and as big as a great wine-ſkin “. I will 
be hanged, quoth the innkeeper at this juncture, if 
Don Quixote, or Don Devil, has not given a gaſh 
to ſome of the wine-ſkins that ſtand at his bed's- head, 
and the wine he has let out muſt be what this honeſt 
fellow takes for blood: and ſo ſaying, he went into 
the room, and the whole company after him; and 
they found Don Quixote in the ſtrangeſt ſituation in 
the world. He was in his ſhirt, which was not quite 
long enough before to cover his thighs, and was ſix 
inches ſhorter behind: his legs were very long and 
lean, full of hair, and not over clean : he had on his 
head a little red cap, ſomewhat greaſy, which be- 
longed to the innkeeper. About his left arm he had 
twiſted the bed-blanket (to which Sancho owed a 
grudge, and he very well knew why) and in his. 
right hand he held his drawn ſword, with which he 
was laying about him on all ſides, and uttering words 
as if he had really been fighting with ſome giant: 
and the beſt of it was, his eyes were ſhut ; for he 
was aſleep, and dreaming that he was engaged in 
battle with the giant: for his imagination was ſo 
taken up with the adyenture he had undertaken, that 

* In Spain they keep their wines in the ſkin of a hog, goats 


| ſheep, or other beaſt, i 
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jt made bim dream he was already arrived at the king- 
dom of Micomicon, and already engaged in fight 
with his enemy; and, fancying he was cleaving the 


giant down, he had given the ſkins ſo many cuts, 


that the whole room was afloat with wine. The inn- 
keeper, perceiving it, fell into ſuch a rage, that he 
ſet upon, Don Quixote, and, with his clenched fiſts, 
began to give him ſo many cuffs, that, if Cardenio 
and the prieſt had not taken him off, he would have 
put an end to the war of the giant; and yet, notwith · 
ſtanding all this, the poor gentleman did nat awake, 
until the barber brought a large bucket of cold water 
from the well, and ſouſed it all over his body at a 
daſh ; whereat Don Quixote awaked, but not ſo 
thoroughly as to be ſenſible of the pickle he was in. 
Dorothea, perceiving how ſcantily and airily he was 
arrayed, would not go in to ſee the fight between her 


champion and her adverſary, Sancho was ſearching 


all about the floor for the head of the giant; and not 
finding it, he ſaid; Well, I ſee plainly, that every thing 
about this houſe is en thas tment: for, the time before, in 
this very ſame place where I now am, I had ſeveral 


punches and thumps given me, without knowing from 


whence they came, or ſeeing any body : and now the 
head is vaniſhed, which I ſaw cut of with my own 
eyes, and the blood ſpouting from the body like any 


fountain. What blood, and what fountain ? thou 


enemy to God and his faints ! ſaid the innkeeper ; 


doſt thou not ſee, thief, that the blood and the foun» 


tain are nothing but theſe ſkins pierced and ripped 
open, and the red wine floating about the room? I 


wiſh I may ſee his ſoul floating in hell that pierced . 


them! I know nothing, ſaid Sancho; only that I 
| ſhould be ſo unfortunate, that for want of finding 


this head, my earldom will melt away like ſalt in 


water, Now _Sancho awake, was madder than his 
maſter aſleep ; ; ſo beloned was he with the promiſes. 
/ "he | 


% 
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he had made him. The innkeeper gloſt all patience 
to ſee the ſquire's phlegm, and the knight's wicked 
handy-work ; and he ſwore they ſhould not eſcape, 
as they did the time before, without paying; and that, 
this baut, the privileges of his chivalry ſhould not ex. 
empt him from diſcharging both. reckonings, even to 
the patches of the torn ſkins, 

The prieſt held Don Quixote by the hands; who, 
imagining he had finiſhed the adventure®, and that 
he was in the preſence of the princeſs Micomicana, 
fell on his knees before the prieſt, and ſaid; High and 
renowned lady, well may your grandeur from this day 
forward live more ſecure, now that this ill- born creature 
can do you no hurt: and I alſo, from this day forward, 
am freed from the promiſe I gave you, ſince, by the af. 
ſiſtance of the moſt high God, and through the favour 

of her by whom I live and breathe, I have ſo happily 
accompliſhed it. Did not I tell you ſa? quoth San- 
cho, hearing this; ſo that I was not drunk: fee, if 
my maſter has not already put the giant in pickle: 
here are the bulls ; my earldom is cock-ſure. Wha 
could forbear laughing at the abſurdities of both 
maſter and man? they all laughed, except the inn- 

keeper, who curſed himſelf to the devil. But, at 
length, the barber, Cardenio, and the prieſt, with 
much ado, threw Don Quixote on the bed; who fell 
faſt aſleep, with ſigns of very great fatigue. They 
left him to ſleep on, and went out to the inn- door, 
to comfort Sancho for not finding the giant's head: 

though they had moſt to do to pacify the innkeeper, 
who was out of his wits for the murder of his wipe- 


*8o the knight of the burning ſword“ dreams of finiſhing the 
adventure of diſenchanting the princeſs of Niques, and wakes at 
much fatigued and out of breath, as if it had been real: Amad. de 
Gaul, b. 8. ch. 31. 


J. In alluſion to the joy of the mob in eri, when they ſee 
the bares Set. | 1 
| sf kins. 
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ſkins. The hoſteſs muttered, and ſaid: In an un- 
ri lucky minute, And in an evil hour, came this, knight- 
1 errant into my houſe: O that my eyes had never 
„ſeen him! he has been a dear gueſt, to me. The laſt 
„ume, he went away with a night's reckoning, for 

ſupper, bed, ſtraw, and barley, for himſelf, and for 
0 Wl his ſquire, for a horſe and an aſs, telling us, forſooth, 
that he was a knight-adventurer (evil adventures ing 
fal him, and all the adventurers in the world !) and 
that therefore he was not obliged to pay any thing; 
for ſo it was written in the regiſters of knight- -errantry: 
and now again, on his account too, comes this other 
gentleman, and carries off my tail, and returns it 
me with two- penny worth of damage, all the hair off, 
ſo that it can ſerve no more for my huſband's purpoſe. 
And, after all, to rip open my {kins, and let out my 
wine! would I could ſee his blood ſo let out. But 
let him not think to eſcape; for, by the bones of my 
father, and the ſoul of my mother, they ſhall pay 
if me down upon the nail every farthing, or may I ne- 
ver be called by my own name, nor be my own father's 
iQ daughter. The hofteſs ſaid allthis, and more, in great 
th WE wrath ; and honeſt Maritornes, her maid, ſeconded 
u. ner. The daughter held her peace, but now and 
at chen ſmiled. The prieſt quieted all, promiſing to 
th make them the beſt reparation he could for their loſs, 
as well in the wine-ſkins as the wine, and eſpecially 


© bor the damage done to the tail, which they valued. 
7 Wo much. Dorothea comforted Sancho Panga, telling 


him, that, whenever it ſhould really appear, that his 
maſter had cut off the giant's head, ſhe promiſed, 
hen ſhe was peaceably ſeated on her throne, to be- 


the | 


rinceſs, ſhe might depend upon it, that he had ſeen 


eard which reached down to che girdle ; and if it 


tow on him the beſt earldom in her dominions, 
Herewith Sancho was comforted, and affured the 


he giant's head, by the ſame token that it had a 5 


was 
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was not to be found, it was, becauſe every thing paſ. 
ſed in that houſe by way of enchantment, as he had 
experienced the laſt time he lodged there, Dorothea 
ſaid ſhe believed ſo, and bid him be in no pain; for 
all would be well, and ſucceed to his heart's deſire, 
All being now pacified, the prieſt had a mind to read 
the remainder of the.novel ; for he ſaw it wanted but 
little. Cardenio, Dorothes, and the reſt, intreated 
him ſo to do; and he, willing to pleaſe all the com. 
pany, and himſelf among the reſt, went on with the 
ſtory as follows. 

Now ſo it was, that Anſelmo, through the ſatis 
faction he took in the ſuppoſed virtue of Camilla, 
lived with all the content and ſecurity in the world; 
and Camilla purpoſely looked ſhy on Lothario, that 
Anſelmo might think ſhe rather hated than loved him: 
and Lothario, for farther ſecurity 1 in his affair, begged 
Anſelmo to excuſe his coming any more to his houſe, 
fince it was plain, the ſight of him gave Camilla 
great uneaſineſs. But the deceived Anſelmo would 
by no means comply with his requeſt: and thus, by 
a thouſand different ways, he became the contriver 
of his own diſhonour, while he thought he was ſo of 
his pleaſure, As for Leonela, ſhe was fo pleaſed to 
find herſelf thus at liberty to follow her amour, that, 
without minding any thing elſe, ſhe let looſe the 
reins, and took her ſwing, being confident that her 
lady would conceal it, and even put her in the moſt 
 commodious way of carrying it on. 

In ſhort, one night, Anſelmo perceived ſomebody 
walking in Leonela's chamber; and, being deſirous 
to go in to know who it was, he found the door was 
held againft him, which increaſed his deſire of get- 
ting in; and he made ſuch an effort, that he burt 
open the door, and, juſt as he entered, he ſaw a, 
man leap down from the window into the ſtreet; and 
roguing haſtily to Top: him, or to ſee who he was, 1 

could 
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could do neither ; for Leonela clung about him, ery- 
ing; Dear fir, be calm, and be not ſo greatly diſturbed, 
nor purſue the man who leaped out: he belongs to 
me; in ſhort, he is my huſband. © Anſelmo would 


not believe Lell but, blind with rage, drew his 


poinard, and offered to ſtab her, aſſuring her, that, 
if ſhe did not tell him the whole truth, he would kill 
her. She, with the fright, not knowing what ſhe 
was ſaying, ſaid : Do not kill me, fir, and I will tell 
you things of greater importance than any you can 
imagine, Tell me then quickly, ſaid Anſelmo, or 
you are a dead woman. At preſent it is impoſſible, 
ſaid Leonela, I am in ſuch confuſion : let me alone 
until to-morrow morning, and then you ſhall know 
from me what will amaze you: in the mean time be 
aſſured, that the perſon, who jumped out at the win 
dow, is a young man of this city, who has given me 

a promiſe of marriage. With this Anſelmo was. 
ſomewhat pacified, and was content to wait the time 
ſhe deſired, not dreaming he ſhould hear any thing 
againſt Camilla, of whoſe virtue he was fo ſatisfied 5 
and ſecure; and ſo leaving the room, he locked Le- 
onela in, telling her ſhe ſhould not- ſtir from thence, 
until ſhe had told him what ſhe had to ſay to him. 
He wen immediately to Camilla, and related to her 
all thay had paſſed with her waiting-woman, and the 
promiſe ſhe had given him to acquaint him with things 


of the uͤtmoſt importance, It is needleſs to ſay, whe. 


ther Catyilla was diſturbed or not: ſo great was the 
conſternation ſhe was in, that verily believing (as 
indeed it very likely) that Leonela would tell 
Anſelmo all ſhe knew of her diſloyalty, ſhe had not 

the courage to waltuntil ſhe ſaw whether her ſuſpicion 


was well or ill grounded: and that very night, when 


the found Anſelmo was aſleep, taking with her all 
her beſt jewels, and ſome money, without being per- 


. ceived by wy body, ſhe left her houſe, and went to 


| Lothario's, : 


N 
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Lothario's, to whom the recounted what had paſſed, 
deſiring him to conduct her to ſome place of ſafety, 
or to go off with her, where they might live ſecure 
from Anſelmo, Camilla put Lothario into ſuch con. 
fuſion, that he knew not how to anſwer her a word, 
much leſs to reſolve what was to be done, At length, 
he bethought himſelf of carrying Camilla to a con. 
vent, the prioreſs of which was a ſiſter of his. Ca- 
milla conſented, and Lothario conveyed her thither 
with all the haſte the caſe required, and left her in the 


monaſtery 3 ; and he too preſently left the city, with- 


out acquainting any body with his abſence, -_ 
When it was day-break, Anſelmo, without miſſing 
Camilla from his fide (fo impatient was he to know 
what Leonela had to tell him) got up, and went to 
the chamber, where he had left her locked in. He 
opened the door, and went in, but found no Leonela 


there: be only found the ſheets tied to the window, 
an evident ſign that by them ſhe had flid down, and 


was gone off, He preſently returned, full of concern, 
to acquaint Camilla with it; and, not finding her in 
bed, nor any where in the houſe, he ſtood aſtoniſhed, 
He enquired of the ſervants for her, but no one could 
give him any tidings. It accidentally happened, as 
he was ſearching for Camilla, that he found her ca- 
hinet open, and moſt of her jewels gone; and this 


gave him the firſt ſuſpicion of his diſgrace, and that 


Leonela was not the cauſe of his misfortune. And 
ſo, juſt as he then was, but half dreſſed, he went ſad 


and penſive, to give an account of his diſaſter to his 
friend Lothario: but not finding him, and his fer- 


vants telling him, that their maſter went away that 


night, and took all the money he had with him, he 
was ready to run mad. And, to complete all, when 


he came back to his houſe, ky found not one of all 
his ſervants, man nor maid, but the houſe left alone 
and deſerted, He knew not what to think, ſay, or 

| do, 
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do, and, by little and little, his wits began to fail 
him. He conſidered, and ſaw himſelf, in an inſtant, 
deprived of wife, friend, and ſervants ; abandoned, 
as he thought, by the heaven that covered him, but, 
above all, robbed of his honour, ſince, in miſſing Bas 
milla, he ſaw his own ruin. After ſome thought, he 
reſolved to go to his friend's country-houſe, where 
he had been when he gave the opportunity for plot- . 
ting this unhappy buſineſs. He locked the doors of 
his houſe, got on horſeback, 'and ſet forward with 
great oppreſſion of ſpirits: and ſcarcely had he gone 
half way, when, overwhelmed by his melancholy 
thoughts, he was forced to alight, and tie his horſe 
to a tree, at the foot whereof he dropped down, 
breathing out bitter and mournful fighs, and ſtayed 
there until almoſt night; about which time he ſaw 
a man coming on horſeback from the city; and, 
having ſaluted him, he enquired what news there _ 
was in Florence? The ſtrangeſt, replied the citizen, 
that has been heard theſe many days: for it is pub. - 
licly talked, that laſt night Lothario, that great 
friend of Anſelmo the rich, who lived at Saint John's, 
carried off Camilla, wife to Anſelmo, and that he 
alſo is miſſing. - All this was told by a maid-ſervant 
of Camilla's, whom the governor caught in the night 
letting herſelf down by a ſheet from a window of An- 


ſelmo's houſe. In ſhort, I do not know the parti- | 


culars; all I know is, that the whole town is in ad- 
miration at this accident; for no one could Rave 
expected any ſuch thing, conſidering the great and 
intire friendſhip between them, which, it is ſaid, was 
ſo remarkable, that they were ſtyled the Two Friends. 
Pray, is it known, ſaid Anſelmo, which way Lothario | 
and Camilla have taken ? It is not, replied the citi- / 
zen, though the governor has ordered diligent ſearch 
to be wade Mer them, God be with you, ſaid An- 

Vor. II. . | ſelmo : 
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ſelmo: And with you alſo, ſaid the citizen, and went 
his way. 

This diſmal news reduced Anſelmo almoſt to the 
lofing, not only his wits, but his life. He got up as 
well as he could, and arrived at his friend's houſe, 
who had not yet heard of his misfortune; but ſeein 


him come in pale, ſpiritleſs, and famt, he concluded 


he was oppreſſed by ſome heavy afflition. Anſelmo 
begged him to lead him immediately to a cham- 


ber, and to let him have pen, ink, and paper, They 


did ſo, and left him alone on the bed, locking the 
door, as he defired. And now, finding himſelf alone, 
he ſo overcharged his imagination with his misfor- 
tunes, that he plainly perceived he was drawing near 
his end ; and therefore reſolved to leave behind him 


ſome account of the cauſe of his ſtrange death: and, 


beginning to write, before he had ſet down all 7 85 
had intended, his breath failed him, and he yielded 
up his life into the hands of that ſorrow, which was 
occaſioned by his impertinent curioſity. The maſter 
of the houſe, finding it grow late, and that Anſelmo 

did not call, determined to go in to him, to know 
whether his indiſpoſition increaſed, and found him 
with his face downward, half of his body in bed, and 
half leaning on the table, with the paper he had 
written open, and his hand ſtill holding the pen. His 
friend, having firſt called to him, went and took him 
by the hand; and finding he did not anſwer him, and 
that he was cold, he perceived that he was dead. He 
was very much ſurpriſed and troubled, and called the 
family to be witneſſes of the ſad miſhap that had be- 
fallen Anſelmo: afterwards he read the paper, which 
he knew to be written with Anſelmo's own hand, 
herein were theſe words. 


DON QWUIXOTR wm 


ANSELMO's PAPER, 


"4 


* A fooliſh and impertinent defire has ele ; 


me of life. If the news of my death reaches Ca- 
milla's ears, let her know I forgive her ; for ſhe was 
not obliged to do miracles, nor was I under a ne- 


ceflity of deſiring ſhe ſhould : and, ſince atk he © 


contriver of Foy own diſhonour, there is no reaſon 
Why” —— | 


Thus far Anſelmo wrote; by which it pee 


that, at this point, without being able to finiſh the 


ſentence, he gave up the ghoſt, The next day his 
friend ſent his relations an account of his death; who 


had already heard of his misfortune, and of Camilla's F 


retiring to the convent, where ſhe was almoſt in a 


condition of bearing her huſband company in that 


inevitable journey; not through the news of his death, 


but of her lover's abſenting himſelf. It is ſaid, that, 
though ſhe was now a widow, ſhe would neither quit 


the convent, nor take the veil, until, not many days 


after, news being come of Lothario's being killed in 


a battle, fought about that time between Monſieur de 


Lautrec, and the great captain Gonzalo Fernandez of 


Cordoua, in the kingdom of Naples, whither the too- 


late repenting friend had made his retreat, ſhe then 
took the religious habit, and ſoon after gave up ber 


life into the rigorous hands of grief and melancholy, 


This was the end of them all, an end ſprung from an 
extravagant raſhneſs at the beginning. 


I like this novel very well, ſaid the prieſt ; but 1 
cannot perſuade myſelf it is a true ſtory; and if it be 


a fiction, the author has erred againſt probability: for 


it cannot be imagined, there can be any huſband ſo 


ſenſeleſs, as to deſire to make ſo dangerous an ex- 
periment as Anſelmo did: had this caſe been ſup- 


poſed between a gallant and his miſtreſs, it might 4 
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paſs; but, between huſband and wife, there is ſome. 


thing impoſſible in it: however, I am not diſpleaſed 
with the manner of telling it. 


CHAP. IX. 


77 zich 7 WN. of other uncummon acci nes that bappened 
in the inn. 


HILE theſe things paſſed, the hoſt, who ſtood 

at the inn door, ſaid : Here comes a goodly 

company of Se: : if they ſtop here, we ſhall ſing 
Gaudeamus*. What folks are they? ſaid Cardenio. 
Four men, anſwered the hoſt, on horſebeck a la Gi- 
neta +, with lances and targets, and black maſks on 
their faces .; and with them a woman on a ſide- 

ſaddle, dreſſed in white, and her face likewiſe cover- 
ed; and two lads beſides on foot, Are they near at 
hand? demanded the prieſt, .So near, replied the 
innkeeper, that they are already at the door, Doro. 


thea, hearing this, veiled her face; and Cardenio 


went into Don Quixote's chamber; and ſcarely had 
they done ſo, when the perſons the hoſt mentioned 


entered the yard; and the four horſemen, who, by 


their appearances, ſeemed to be perſons of diſtinction, 


having. alighted, went to help down the lady, cre 


4 i. e. Obejoyful. 

+ A kind of riding with mort ſtirrups, which the ernie 
took from the Arabians, and is {till uſed by all the African and 
eaſtern nations, with part of the northern, ſuch as the Hunga- | 
rians, and is advantageous in fight: for, being ready to ſtrike 
with their ſabres, they riſe on their ſtirrups, and, n as It 
were the blow, give more force to it. | 

4 The original is Antifaces. Antifaz is a W of thin black 
Milk, Which the Spaniards wear before their faces in travelling, 
not for diſguiſe, but to keep off the duſt and the ſun. We have 
nothing equivalent to it in our language, and therefore are 


obliged to ſubſtitute the term Maſks, though it does not convey 5 
che tric and proper idea, 


came 
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came on the ſide-ſaddle : and one of them, taking her 


in his arms, ſet her down in a chair, which ſtood at 


the door of the room, into which Cardenio had with- 


drawn, In all this time, neither ſhe, nor they, had 
taken of their maſks, or ſpoken.one word : only the 
lady, at fitting down in the chair, fetched a dee 

Goh, and let fall her arms, Hike one ſick, and ready 
to faint away. The ſervants on foot took the horſes 


to the ſtable, The prieſt, ſeeing all this, and deſirous 


to know who they were in that odd guiſe, and that 
kept ſuch filence, went where the lads were, and en- 
quired of one cf them; who anſwered him: In truth, 
Signor, I cannot inform you who theſe gentlefolks 
are; I can only tell you, they muſt be people of con- 
ſiderable quality, eſpecially he who took the lady 


down in his arms: I ſay this, becauſe all the reſt pay 


him ſuch reſpect, and do nothing but what he orders 
and direfts, And the lady, pray, who is ſhe ? de- 
manded the prieſt, Neither can I tell that, replied 
the Jacquey z for I have not once ſeen her face during 

the whole journey: I have indeed often heard her 


ſigh, and utter ſuch groans, that one would think any 
one of them enough to break her heart: and it is no 


wonder we know no more than what we have told 
you; for it is not above two days ſince my comrade 
and I came to ſerve them: for, having met us upon 
the road, they aſked and perſuaded us to go with 
them as far as Andaluſia, promiſing to pay us very 


well. And have you heard any of them called by 
their names? ſaid the prieſt, No, indeed, anſwered 


the lad; for they all travel with ſo much flencs, that 
you woeld wonder; and you hear nothing among 


them but the fighs and ſobs of the poor lady, which 


move us. to pity her: and, whitherſoever it is that 


the is going, we believe it muſt be againſt her; will 


and, by what we can gather from her habit,' ſhe 
muſt be a nun, or going to be one, which ſeems moſt 
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probable : and, perhaps, becauſe the being one does 
not proceed from her choice, ſhe goes thus heavily, 
Very likely, quoth the prieſt ; and, leaving them, he 
returned to the room where he had left Dorothea : 
who, hearing the lady in the maſk ſigh, moved by a 
- natural compaſſion, went to her, and faid : What is 
the matter, dear madam? if it be any thing. that we 
women can aſſiſt you in, ſpeak ; for, on my part, 
am ready to ſerve you with great good-will, To all 
this the affficted lady returned no anſwer; and » though 
Dorothea urged her ſtil] more, the perfiſted in her 
| lence, until the cavalier in the maſk, who, the ſer- 
vant ſaid, was ſuperior to the reſt, came up, and ſaid 
to Dorothea : Trouble not yourſelf, madam, to offer 
any thing to this woman; for it is her way not to be 
thankful for any ſervice done her; nor endeavour to 
get an anſwer from her, unleſs you would hear ſome 
 lye from her mouth. No, ſaid ſhe, who hitherto had 
held her peace; on the contrary, it is for being ſo 
fncere, and fo averſe to lying and deceit, that I am 
"now reduced to ſuch hard fortune: and of this you 
may be a witneſs yourſelf, ſince it is my truth alone 
which makes you act ſo falſe and treacherous a part. 
Cardenio heard theſe words plainly and diſtinQly, 
being very near to her who ſpoke them; for Don 
Quixote's chamber-door only was between ; and as 
' Joon as he heard them, he cried out aloud : Good 
God! what is this I hear? what voice is this which 
has reached my ears? The lady, all in ſurpriſe, 
turned her head at theſe exclamations ; and, not ſee- 
ing who uttered them, ſhe got up, and was going into 
the room: which the cavalier perceiving, he ſtopped 
her, and would not ſuffer her to ſtir a ſtep. With this 
perturbation, and her ſudden riſing, her maſk fell 
off, and ſhe diſcovered a beauty incomparable, and a 
countenance miraculous, though pale and full of hor- 
; ror : for ſhe rolled her eyes round as far as ſhe could 
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ſee, examining every place with ſo much eagerneſs, 
that ſhe ſeemed diſtracted; at which Dorothea, and 
the reſt, without knowing why ſhe did ſo, were moved 
to great compaſſion. The cavalier held her faſt by 
the ſhoulders ; and, his hands being thus employed, 
he could not keep on his maſk, which was fallin 
off, as indeed at laſt it did ; and Dorothea, who had 
claſped the lady in her arms, lifting up her eyes, diſ- 
covered, that the perſon, who alſo held her, was her 


huſband, Don Fernando: and ſcarcely had ſhe per- 


ceived it was he, when, fetching from the bottom of 
her heart a deep and diſmal Oh! ſhe fell: backward 
in a ſwoon ; and, had not the barber, who ſtood cloſe 
by, caught her in his arms, ſhe would have fallen to 
the ground. The prieſt ran immediately, and took 
off her veil, to throw water in her face; and no ſooner 
had he uncovered it, but Don Fernando (for it was 
he who held the other in his arms) knew her, and 
ſtood like one dead at the fight of her: nevertheleſs, 
he did not let go Lucinda, who was the lady that was 
ſtruggling ſo hard to get from him; for ſhe knew 


Cardenio's voice in his exclamations, and he knew 
hers. Cardenio heard alfo the Oh, which Dorothea 


gave when ſhe fainted away; and believing it came 
from his Lucinda, he ran out of the room in a fright, 


and the firſt he ſaw was Don Fernando holding Lu- 


cinda cloſe in his arms. Don Fernando preſently 
knew Cardenio; and all three, Lucinda, Cardenio, 
and Dorothea, were ſtruek dumb, hardly knowin 

what had happened to them. They all ſtood ſilent, 


and gazing on one another, Dorothea on Don Fer- 


nando, Don Fernando on Cardenio, Cardenio on 
Lucinda, and Lucinda on Cardenio. But the firſt 
who broke filence was Lucinda, who addreſſed her- 
felf to Don Fernando in this manner : ſuffer. me, 
fgnor Don Fernando, as you are a gentleman, fince 
vou will not do it upon any other account, ſuffer 
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me to cleave to that wall, of which I am the ivy; to 
that prop, from which neither your importunities, 
your threats, your promiſes, nor your preſents, were 
able to ſeparate me. Obſerve, how Heaven, by 
unuſual, and to us hidden, ways, has brought me 
into the preſence of my true huſband ; and well 
you know, by a thouſand dear-bought experiences, 
that death alone can efface him out of my, memory, 
Then (ſince all farther attempts are vain) let this 


open declaration convert your love into rage, your 


good-will into deſpite, and thereby put an end to my 
life; for if J loſe it in the preſence of my dear huſ- 
band, I ſhall reckon it well difpoſed of; and per- 
haps my death may convince him of the fidelity I 
have preſerved for him to my laſt moment, 

| By this time Dorothea was come to herſelf, and 


had liſtened to all that Lucinda ſaid, whereby ſhe dif- 


covered who ſhe was : but, ſeeing that Don Fernando 
did not yet let her go from between his arms, nor 
make any anſwer to what ſhe ſaid, ſhe got up as well 
as ſhe could, and went and kneeled down at his feet, 
and, pouring forth an abundance of lovely and piteous 
tears, ſhe began to ſay thus: 

If, my dear lord, the rays of that ſun, you hold 
now eclipſed between your arms, had not dzzzled 


and obſcured your eyes, you muſt have ſeen, that ſhe 


who lies proſtrate at your feet, is the unhappy (ſo 
long as you are pleaſed to have it ſo) and unfortunate 
Dorothea, I am that humble country girl, whom 
you, through goodneſs or love, did deign to raiſe to 
the honour of calling herſelf yours. I am ſhe, Who, 
confined within the bounds of modeſty, lived a con- 

tented life, until to the voice of your importunities, 
and ſeemingly ſincere and real paſſion, ſhe opened 
the gates of her referve, and delivered up to you the 
keys of her liberty: a gift by you ſo ill requited, as 
appears by my being driven into the circumſtances 
: | In 
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in which you find me, and forced to ſee you in the 
poſture you are now in, Notwithſtanding all this, 


I would not have you imagine, that I am brought 
hither by any diſhoneſt motives, but only by thoſe 
of grief and concern, to ſee myſelf neglected and 


forſaken by you. You would have me be yours, and 


would have it in ſuch a manner, that though now 
you would not have it be fo, it is not poſſible you 


| ſhould ceaſe to be mine, Confider, my lord, that 


the matchleſs affection I have for you may balance 
the beauty and nobility of her, for whom I am aban- 
doned, You cannot be the fair Lucinda's, becauſe 
you are mine; nor can ſhe be yours, becauſe ſhe is 
Cardenio's, And it is eaſter, if you take it right, 
to reduce your inclination to love her, who adores 


you, than to bring her to love, who abhors you, You 


importuned my indifference; you ſolicited my in- 


tegrity; you were not ignorant of my condition; 
you know very well in what manner I gave myſelf 


up entirely to your will ; you have no room to pre- 
tend any deceit: and if this be ſo, as it really is, 
and if you are as much a chriſtian as a gentleman, 
why do you, by ſo many evaſions, delay making me as 
happy at laft, as you did at firſt? And if you will 


not acknowledge me for what I am, your true and 
lawful wife, at leaſt admit me for your ſlave; for, ſo 


I be under you power, I ſhall account myſelf happy 


and very fortunate, Do not, by forſaking and aban- 


doning me, give the world occaſion to cenſure and 
diſgrace me. Do not ſo ſorely afflict my aged parents, 
whoſe conſtant and faithful ſervices, as good vaſſal 


to yours, do not deſerve it. And if you fancy your 
blood is debaſed by mixing it with mine, conſider, 


there is little or no nobility in the world but what 
has run in the ſame channel, and that what is derived 
from women 1s not eſſential: in illuſtrious deſcents ; 
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' beſides, true nobility conſiſts in virtue ; and if you 


forfeit that by denying me what is ſo juſtly my . 


I ſhall then remain with ay advantages of no- 


bility than you. In ſhort, Sir, I ſhall only add, that, 


whether you will or no, I am your wife: witneſs 


your words, which, if you value yourſelf on that 
account, on which you underyalue me, ought not to 
be falſe ; witneſs your band-writing; and witneſs 


Heaven, which you invoked to bear teflimony to what 


you promiſed me, And though all this ſhould fail, 
your conſcience will not fail to whiſper you in the 


"midſt of your joys, juſtifying this truth T have told 


you, and diſturbing your greateſt pleaſures and ſatiſ- 
factions. 


Theſe and other reaſons did the afflicted Dorothea 
urge ſo feelingly, and with ſo many tears, chat all, 


who accompanied Don Fernando, and all wha were 
| nap beſides, ſympathized with her. Don Fernando 


iſtened to her without anſwering a word, until ſhe 


had put an end to what ſhe had to fay, and a begin» 
ning to ſo many ſighs and ſobs, that it muſt have 


Deen a heart of braſs which the figns of fo much ſor- 


row could not ſoften. Lucinda gazed at her, with 


no lefs pity. for her affliction, than admiration at her 
wit and beauty: and, though ſhe had a mind to go 


to her, and idee to comfort her, ſhe was pre- 
vented by Don Fernando's ſtill holding her faſt in 
his arms: who, full of confuſion and aſtoniſhment, 
| after he had attentively beheld Dorothea. for à good 


while, opened his arms; and, leaving Lucinda free, 
faid You have conquered, fair Dorothea, you have 


matted truths, | 
Lucinda was fo faint, when Don Fernando let ber 


| 29, that ſhe was juſt falling to the ground. But 
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Cardenio, who was near her, and- had placed him- 
ſelf behind Don Fernando, that he might not know 
him, now laying aſide all fear, and at all adventures, 


ran to ſupport Lucinda; and, catching her between 


his arms, he faid : If it pleaſes pitying Heaven, that 
now at laſt you ſhould have ſome reſt, my dear, faith. 
ful, and conſtant miſtreſs, I believe you can find it 


no where more ſecure than in theſe arms, which now 


receive you, and did receive you heretofore, when 


fortune was pleaſed to allow me to, call you mine. 


At theſe expreflions Lucinda fixed her eyes on Car- 
denio; and having begun firſt to know Rim by his 
voice, and being now affured by fight that it was 
he, almoſt beſide herſelf, and without any regard to 
the forms of decency, ſhe threw her arms about his 


neck, and joining her face to his, ſhe ſaid to him: 
You, my dear Cardenio, you are the true owner of 


this your flave, though fortune were yet more adverſe, 
and though my life, which depends en yours, were 
threatened yet more than it is. 

A ſtrange fight this was to Don Fernando, and alt 
the by-ftanders; who were aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected 
an event. Dorothea fancied that Don Fernando 
changed colour, and looked as if he had 'a mind to 


revenge himfelf on Cardenio ; for ſhe faw him put 


his hand toward his ſword; aud no ſooner did the 
perceive it, but ſhe ran immediately, and, embracing 
his knees, and kiſſing them, ſhe held him fo faſt that 


be could not ſtir; and, her tears trickling down withe-- 
out intermiſſion, "he ſaid to him: What is it you in- 


tend to do, my only refuge, in this unexpected criſis? 


you have your wife at your feet, and ſhe, whom you 
would have to be yours, is in the arms of her own n 


| huſband :- conſider, whether it be fit or poſſible for 
vou to undo what Heaven has done, or whether it 
will become you to raiſe her to an equality with your- 
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in her truth and conſtancy, is bathing the boſom of 
her true huſband, before your face, with the tears of 
love flowing from. her eyes, For God's ſake, and 
your own. character's ſake, I beſeech you, that this 
public declaration may be ſo far from - increaſing 
Pour wrath, that it may appeaſe it in ſuch ſort, that 
| - theſe two lovers may be permitted, without any im- 
| | pediment from you, to live together in peace all the 
time Heaven ſhall be pleaſed. to allot them: and. by 
this you will ſhew the generoſity of your noble and 
illuſtrious breaſt, and the world will ſee, that reaſon 
ſways more with you than appetite. | 
While Dorothea was ſaying this, Candenios thavgh 
he held Lucinda. between his arms, kept his eyes 
fixed on Don Fernando, with a reſolution, if he ſaw 
| him make any motion towards aſſaulting him, to en- 
} deavour to defend himſelf, and alſo, to act offenſively, 
as well as he could, againſt all who ſhould take part 
againſt him, though it ſhould colt him his life. But 
| now Don Fernando's friends, together with the prieſt 
and the barber, who were preſent all the while, not 
omitting honeſt Sancho Panga. ran, and ſurrounded 
Don Fernando, intreating him to have regard to 
Dorothea's tears; and, as they verily believed ſhe 
had ſaid nothing but what was true, they begged of 
| bim, that he would not ſuffer, her to be diſappointed 
q in her juſt expectations: : they deſired he would con- 
| ſider, that, not by. chance, as it ſeemed, but by the 
i particular providence of Heayen, they had all met in 
a place, where one would have leaſt imagined they | 
ſhould; and the prieſt put him in mind, that-nothing g 
but death could part Lucinda from Cardenio, and 
that, though they ſhould be ſevered by the edge of 
the ſword, they would account their deaths, moſt happy: 
and that, in a caſe, which could not be remedied, 
the higheſt wiſdom would be, by forcing. and Over. 
coming himſelf, to ns greatneſs of mind, in ſuf- 
| fering 
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fering that couple, by his mere good- will, to enjoy 


that happineſs, which Heaven had already granted 


them: he deſired him alſo to turn his eyes on the 
beauty of Dorothea, and ſee how few, if any, could 
equal, much leſs exceed her; and that to her beauty 
he would add her humility, and the extreme love ſhe 
had for him: but eſpecially that he would remember, 
that, if he valued himſelf on being a gentleman, and 
a chriſtian, he could do no leſs than perform the 
promiſe he had given her, and that, in ſo doing 
he would pleaſe God, and do what was right in the 
eyes of all wiſe men, who know and underſtand, that 
it is the prerogative of beauty, though in a mean 
ſubject, if it de accompanied with modeſty, to be 
able to raiſe and equal itſelf to any height, without 
any diſparagement to him, who raiſes and equals it 
to himſelf: and that, in complying with the ſtrong 
dictates of appetite, there is nothing blame- worthy, 
provided there be no fin in the action. In ſhort, to 
theſe they all added ſuch and ſo many powerful ar- 


guments, that the generous heart of Don Fernando, 


being noutiſhed with noble blood, was ſoftened, and 
ſuffered itſelf to be overcome by that truth, which, 


if he had had a mind, he could not have reſiſted: and 
the proof he gave of ſurrendering himſelf, and ſub- 


mitting to What was propoſed, Was, to ſtoop down, 


and embrace Dorothea, ſaying to her: Riſe, dear 


madam; for it is not fit ſhe ſhould kneel at my feet, 
who is miſtreſs of my ſoul: and if hitherto I have 


given no proof of what I ſay, perhaps it has been ſo 
ordered by Heaven, that, by finding in you the con- 
ſtancy of your affection to me, I may know how. to 
eſteem you as you deſerve. What I beg of you, is, 
not to reproach me with my paſt unkind behaviour 
and great neglect of you: for the very ſame cauſe 
and motive, that induced me to take you for mine, 
influenced. me. to eat [ngt to ber yours: and, 
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to ſhew you the truth of what I ſay, turn and behald 
the eyes of the now ſatisfied Lucinda, and in them 
you will ſee an excuſe for all my errors : and fince 
ſhe has found and attained to what ſhe defired, and 


I hhave found in you all 1 want, let her live ſecure, 


and contented many happy years with her Cardenio; 
and I will befeech Heaven, that I may. do the like 


with my dear Dorothea. And ſaying this, he em. 


braced her again, and joined his face to hers, with 


ſuch tendernefs of paſſion, that he had much ado 
to prevent his tears from giving undoubted ſigus of 


his love and repentance. It was not ſo with Lucinda 


preſent ; ; for they began to ſhed ſo many tears, ſome for 


joy on their own account, and ſome on the account of 
others, that one would have thought ſome heavy and 


diſmal diſaſter had befallen them all. Even Sancho 
Panga wept, though he owned afterwands, that, for 
his part, he wept only to fee that Dorothea was not, as 


he imagined, the queen re from: men he 
expected fo many favours. | 


Their joint wonder and weeping laſted for fome 
time; and then Cardenio and Lucinda went, and 
knee led before Don Fernando, thanking him for the 
favour he had done them, in fach terms of reſpect, 
that Don Fernando knew not what to anſwer - and 


| fo he raiſed them up, and embraced them with muck 


courteſy and many demonſtrations of affeftion. Then 


| he defired Dorothea to tell him how ſhe came to that 
place fo far from home? ſhe related, in few and diſ- 
_ creet words, all ſhe had before related to Cardenio; 


with which Don Fernando and his company were ſo 
pleaſed; that they wiſhed the ſtory had laſted much 


Jonger, ſuch was the grace with which Dorothea re- 
counted her misfortunes. And when ſhe had made 


an end, Don Fernando related what had befallen 
* in che city, after his "—_— the your: in Lu- 
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cinda's boſom, wherein ſhe declared that ſhe was wife 
to Cardenio, and could not be his. He ſaid, that he 
had a mind to have. killed her, and ſhould have done 
it, if her parents had not hrndered him; upon which 
ke left the houſe, enraged and afhamed, with a re- 
ſolution of revenging himfelf at a more convenient 
time; that, the following day, he heard that Lucinda 
was miſſing from her father's houfe, without any 
body's knowing whither ſhe was gone; in fine, that, 
at the end of ſome months, he came to know, that ſhe 
was in a convent, purpoling to remain there all her 
days, unleſs ſhe could fpend them with Cardenio; 
and that, as foon as he knew it, choofing thoſe three 


gentlemen for his companions, he went to the place 


where ſhe was, but did not fpeak to her, fearing, if 


ſhe knew he was there, the monaſtery would be better 


ruarded ; and fo waiting for a day, when the porter's 
ſodge was open, he left two to fecure the door, and 
he with the other entered into the convent in ſearch. 


of Lucinda, hom they found in the cloiſters talking 
to a nun; and ſnatching her away, without giving 
her time for any thing, they came with her to a place 
where they accommodated themſelves with whatever 


was needful for the carrying her off: all which they 


could very ſafely do, the monaſtery being in the 


when Lucinda ſaw herſelf in his power, ſhe ſwooned 
away, and that, when ſhe came te herfelf, ſhe did 


nothing but "weep, and figh, without ſpeaking one 
word: and that in this manner, accompanied with 


fFlence and tears, they arrived at that inn, which to 
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CHAP. 2 


N herein is continued the hiftary of the famous Infants, Mi. 
; comicona, with other pleaſant adventures. 


SAN CRHo heard all this with no ſmall grief of 
G mind, ſeeing that the hope of his preferment was 
diſappearing and vaniſhing into ſmoke; and that the 
fair princeſs Micomicona was turned into Dorothea, 
and the giant into Don Fernando, while his maſter 
lay in a ſound fleep, without troubling his head about 
what paſſed. Dorothea could not be ſure,” whether 
the happineſs ſhe enjoyed was not a dream. Cardenio 
was in the ſame doubt; and Lucinda knew not what 
to think. Don Fernando gave thanks to Heaven for 
the bleſſing beſtowed on him, in bringing him out of 
that perplexed labyrinth, in which he was upon the 
brink of loſing his honour and his ſoul. In ſhort, 
all that were in the inn were pleaſed at the happy 
concluſion of ſuch intricate and hopeleſs affairs. The 
prieſt, like a man of ſenſe, placed every thing in its 
true light, and congratulated every one upon their 
ſhare of the good that had befallen them,” But ſhe 
who rejoiced molt, and was moſt delighted, was the 
* hoſteſs, Cardenio and the prieſt having promiſed to 
pay her with intereſt for all the damages ſuſtained 


upon Don Quixote's account. Sancho, as has been 


ſaid, was the only afflicted, unhappy, and ſorrow- 
ful perſon: and ſo, with diſmal looks, he went in 
to his maſter, who was then awake, to whom he ſaid: 

Your worſhip may very well ſleep your fill, ſignor 
Sorrowful Figure, without troubling yourſelf about 
killing any giant, or reſtoring the princeſs to her 
kingdom; for all is done and over already, I verily 
believe it, anſwered Don Quixote; for I have had the 
. moſt monſtrous and dreadful battle with the giant, 
that ever I believe Li ſhall have 1 in all the days of my 


. | life ; 
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liſe; and with one back- ſtroke I tumbled his head to 
the ground, and ſo great was the quantity of blood 
that guſhed from it, that the ſtreams ran along the 
ground, as if it had been water. As if it had been 
red wine, your worſhip might better ſay, anſwered 
Sancho: for I would, have ou to know, if you do 
not know. it already, that the dead giant is a pierced 
{kin ; and the blood, eighteen gallons. of red wine 
contained in its belly: and the head cut off is—the 
whore that bore me, and the devil take all for me. 
W hat is it you ſay, fool? replied Don Quixote; are 
you in your, ſenſes ? Pray, get up, Sir, quoth Sancho, 
and you will ſee. what a fine ſpot. of work you have 
made, and what a.reckoning we haue to pay; and 
you will ſee the queen converted into a private lady 
called Dorothea, with other accidents, which, if you 


take them right, will aftoniſh; you. I ſhall, wonder 


at nothing of all this, replied Don- Quixote; for, if 
you remember well, the laſt time we were here, I told 
you, that all things in this place went by.enchant- 
ment, and it would. be no wonder if it ſhould be fo 


now. I ſhquld believe ſo too, anſwered Sancho, if my 


being toſſed in the blanket had been a matter. of this 
nature: but it was downright real and true; and I 


ſaw, that the innkeeper, who was here this very day, 
held a corner of the blanket, and canted me toward 


heaven with notable alacrity and vigour, and with 
as much laughter as force; and where it happens that 


we know. perſons, in my opinion, though ſimple and 


a ſinner, there is no enchantment at all, but much 


miſglags and much miſhap. Well, God will remedy 


t, quoth Don Quixote; give me my clothes, that I 
Bs. go and fee the accidents and ghar aptir ng ans 
vou talk of. | 

Sancho reached kao” 115 . and, white he 
was dreſſing, the prieſt gave Don Fernando and the 


reſt an account of Don Quixote“ madneſs, and of 


— + 
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the artifice they had made uſe of to get him from the 
poor rock, to which he imagined himſelf baniſhed, 
through his lady*s diſdain. He related alſo to them 
almoſt all the adventures which Sancho had recounted; 
at which they did not a little wonder and laugh, 
thinking, as every body did, that it was the ſtrangeſt 
kind of madneſs that ever entered i into an extravagant 
imagination. The prieſt ſaid farther, that, 'fince 
madam Dorothea's good- fortune would not permit 
her to go on with their deſign, it was neceſſfary to in. 
vent and find out ſome other way of getting him home 
to his village. Cardenio offered to affiſt in carrying 


on the project, and propoſed that Lucinda ſhould 


perſonate Dorothea, No, ſaid Don Fernando, it muſt 
not be ſo; for I will have Dorothea herſelf go on 
with her contrivance: and as it is not far ſrom hence 
to this good gentleman's village, I ſhall be glad to 
contribute to his cure. It is not above two days 
Journey, ſaid the prieſt. Though it were farther, 
ſaid Don Fernando, I would undertake it with plea⸗ 
ſure, to accompliſh ſo good a work. 
Zy this time Don Quixote ſallied forth, completely 
armed with his whole furniture; Mambrino's helmet, 
though bruifed and battered, on his head, his target 
braced on, and reſting on his faplin or lance, The 
ſtrange appearance he made greatly ſurpriſed Don 
Fernando and his company, eſpecially when they per- 
ceived his tawny and withered lanthorn-jaws“, his 
ill. matched armour, and the ſtiffneſs of his meaſured 
pace; and they ſtood ſilent to hear what he would 
ſay, when, with much gravity and ſolemnity, fixing 
bis eyes on the fair Dorothea, he ſaid : I am informed, 


-* The 8 is quite extravagant i in the original: Su roſtro 
de media legua de andadura; i. e. “ his face of half a league's 
travelling, or half a league in length.“ Shelton is egregriouſly 
3 in 1 it “ ſeeing his countenance balf. a eee 
* 455 5 8 | 

fair 
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fair lady, by this my ſquire, that your grandeur is 
annihilated,- and your very being demoliſhed, and, 

that, from a queen and great lady, which you were 
wont to be, you are metamorphoſed into a private 
maiden. If this has been done by order of the ne- 
cromantic king your father, out of fear leſt I ſhould 
not afford you the neceſſary and due aid, I ſay, he 
neither knows, nor ever did know, one half of his 
trade , and that he is but little verſed in hiftories of 
knight-errantry: for had he read and conſidered 
them as attentively, and as much at his leiſure, as. 
have read and conſidered them, he would have found 
at. every turn, how other knights, of a great deal leſs 
fame than myſelf, have atchieved matters much more 
difficult, it being no fuch mighty buſineſs to kill a 
pitiful giant, be he never. ſo arrogant: for not many 


hours are paſt ſince I had a bout with one myſelf, and 


I ſay no more, left I ſhould be thought to lye; but 
time, the revealer of all things, will tell it, when we 
leaſt think of it. It was with a couple of wine-ſking, 
and not a giant, quoth the innkeeper: but Don 
Fernando commanded him to hold his peace, and in 
no wiſe to interrupt Don Quixote's diſcourſe, who 
went on, ſaying : I ſay, in fine, high and diſinherited 
lady, that, if, for the cauſe aforeſaid, your father 
has made this metamorphoſis i in your perſon, I would 


have you give no heed to it at all: for there is no 


danger upon earth, through which my ſword ſhall not 
force a way, and, by bringing down the head of your 
enemy to the ground, place the crown of your: * 
dom upon your own in a few days. 

Don Quixote ſaid no more, but awaited the prin» 
ceſs's anſwer z who, knowing Don Fernando's in- 


clination, that ſhe ſhould carry .on the deceit until T 
Don Quixote was brought home to his houſe, wick 


* Literally, one half of the maſs, the ſaying of which is. 
one great part of the prieſtly office. ES HELEN os 


much 
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much grace and gravity anſwered him : Whoever 
told you, valorous “ knight of the ſorrowful figure,” 
that I was changed and altered from what I was, did 
not tell you the truth; for I am the ſame to- day that 
I was yeſterday : it is true, indeed, ſome fortunate 
| accidents, that have befallen me, to my heart's de. 
firez have made ſome alteration in me for the better: 
yet, for all that, I do not ceaſe to be what I was be. 
fore, and to have the ſame thoughts I always had of 
employing the proweſs of your redoubted and in. 
vincible arm. So that, dear Sir, of your accuſtomed 
bounty, reſtore to the father who begot me his honour, 
and eſteem him to be a wiſe and prudent man, ſince 
by his ſkill he found out ſo eaſy and certain a way to 
remedy my. misfortune : for I verily believe, had it 
not been for you, Sir, I ſhould never have lighted on 
the happineſs I now enjoy; and in this I ſpeak the 
very truth, as moſt of theſe gentlemen here pre- 
ſent can teſtify. What remains is, that to-morrow 
kann we ſet forward on our journey ; for to-day 
we could nor go far: and for 'the reft of the good 
ſueceſs J expect, I refer it to God, and to the valour 
'of your breaſt, 
Thus ſpoke the diſcreet Howlin and Hall Quix- 
-ote, having heard her, turned to Sancho, and, with 
an air of much indignation, ſaid to him: I tell thee 
now, little Sancho, that thou art the greateſt little 
raſcal in all Spain: tell me, thief, vagabond; didft 
thou not tell me juſt' now, that this: princeſs was 
transformed into a damſel called Dorothea ; and that 
the head, which, as I take it, I lopped off from a 
giant, was the whore that bore thee; with other 
abſurdities, which put me into the greateſt con fuſion 
Jever was in all the days of my liſe? I vow (and 
here he looked up to heaven, and gnaſhed his teeth) 
J have a great mind to make ſuch havock of thee, 
ay ſhall put wit into the noddles of all the lying 


{quires 
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ſquires of knights-errant that ſhall be from hence. 
er forward in the world. Pray, dear Sir, be pacified, 
ö anſwered Sancho; for I may eaſily be miſtaken as 
id to the transformation of madam the princeſs Mico- 
at W micona ; but as to the giant's head, or at leaſt the 
te piercing of the ſkins, and the blood's being but red 


e. wine, I am not deceived as God liveth : for the ſkins 
* yonder at your. worſhip s bed's- head are cat and 
e. ſlaſhed, and the red wine has turned the room into 
of a pond; and if not, it will be ſeen in the frying of 
. the eggs“, I mean, you will find it when his Wor- 
d ſhip kgnor innkeeper here demands damages, As. 
, for the reſt, I rejoice in my heart that madam the 
e queen is as ſhe was; for I have my ſhare in it, as 
0 every neighbour's child has. I tell thee, Sancho, 


ſaid Don Quixote, thou art an aſs; forgive me, that's 


ceſs ſays we muſt ſet forward in the morning, it 
being too late to-day, let us do ſo, and let us 
morrow, when we will all bear fignor Don Quixote 
company: for we deſire to be eye-witneſſes of the 


he has undertaken. It is I that am to wait upon 


me, 1 | 2 1 


\- 


your ex are to be fried. N e 
: ; | 1 


enough. It is enough, ſaid. Don Fernando, and let 
no more be ſaid of this; and ſince madam the prin- . 


paſs this night in agreeable converſation, until to- 


valorous and unheard-of deeds, which he is to per- 
form in the progreſs of this grand enterprize which 


you, and bear you company, anſwered Don Quixote; 
and I am much obliged to you for the favour-you do | 
me, and the good opinion you have of me; which it 
mall be my endeavour not to diſappoint, or it mall 
coſt me my life, and even more, if err it eu: er : 


* When eggs are to be fried, there is no A RESOEs. their * 5 
neſs until they are broken. Royal Dict. Or, a thief ſtole a fry- 
ing-pan, and the woman who owned it, meeting him, aſked nim 
what he was carrying away : he anſwered, 1 Wall ROOT wes 


/ 
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Many compliments, and many offers of ſervice, 
paſſed between Don Quixote and Don Fernando: but 
all was put a ſtop to by a traveller, who juſt then en. 
tered the inn; who by his garb ſeemed to be 2 

chriſtian newly come from among the Moors ;: for he 
had on a blue cloth looſe coat, with ſhort itirws half 
ſleeves, and no collar: his breeches alſo were of blue 
cloth, and he wore a cap of the ſame colour: he had 
on a pair of date-coloured ſtockings; and a-Mooriſh 
ſcimitar hung in a ſhoulder-belt that came croſs his 
breaſt, - There came immediately. after him a wo- 
man mounted on an aſs in a Mooriſh dreſs, her face 
veiled, a brocade turban on her head, and covered 
with a mantle from her ſhoulders to her feet. The 
man was of a robuſt and agreeable make, a little 
above forty years old, of a browniſh complexion large 
whiſkers, and a well-ſet beard: in ſhort, his mein, 
if he had been well-dreſſed, would have denoted him 

a perſon of quality and well.born. At coming in, 
he aſked for a room, and, being told there was none 
ta ſpare in the inn, he ſeemed to be troubled, and 
going to the woman, who by her habit ſeemed to be 
a Moor, he took her down in his arms. Lucinda, 
Dorothea, the landlady, her daughter, and Mari- 
tornes, gathered about the Mooriſh lady, on account 
of the novelty of her dreſs, the like of which they had 
never ſeen before: and Dorothea, who was always 
obliging, complaiſant, and diſcreet, imagining that 
both ſhe and her conductor were uneaſy for want of 
a room, ſaid to her: Be not much concerned, madam, 
about proper accommodations; it is what one muſt 
not expect to meet with in inns. And ſince it is fo, 
if you pleaſe to take ſhare with us (pointing to Lu- 
cinda) perhaps, in the courſe of your journey, you 

have met with worſe entertainment. The. veiled 
lady returned her no anſwer, but only, riſing from 
her ſeat, and Y her hands acroſs on her breaſt, 


2 | boyed 
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e, ¶bpowed her head and body, in token that ſhe thanked .._ 


ut ner. By) her ſilence they coucluded ſhe muſt be a ; 
u. Moor, and could not ſpeak the chriſtian, language, 1 ] 
it 


2 By this time her companion, who had hitherto been 

ie employed about ſomething elſe, came in, and, ſeeing. "14 
f that they were all ſtanding about the woman that | l 
de came with him, and that, whatever they ſaid to her, it 
d ſhe continued ſilent, he ſaid: Ladies, this young = 
ſh woman underſtands ſcarce any thing of our Janguage,. = 
is nor can ſhe ſpeak any other than that of her own- f if 


country; and therefore it is, that ſhe has not an- 
ſwered to any thing you may have aſked her. Nothing 1 
has been aſked her, anſwered Lucinda, but only - .Þ 


e whether ſhe would accept of our company for this =_ 
e night, and take part of our lodging, where ſhe ſhall 1 
e be accommodated, and entertained, as well as the is 
, place will afford, and with that good- will, which/is | 
. due to all ſtrangers that are in need of it, and eſ. | 
, pecially from us to her, as ſhe is of our own ſex, 1 
e Dear madam, anſwered the ſtranger, I kiſs your hands | 
d for her and for myſelf, and highly prize, as I ought, | | 
| 


the favour offered us, which, at ſuch a time, and from 
ſuch perſons as you appear to be, muſt be owned to 
be very great. Pray tell me, ſignor, ſaid Dorothea, 
is this lady a chriſtian or & Moor ? for her habit and 
her ſilence make us think ſhe is what we wiſh ſhe were | ; 
not, She is. a Moor, anſwered the ſtranger, in, her bo! 
attire and in her body; but, in her ſoul, ſhe is already _ 
very much a chriſtian, having a very ſtrong deſire to 
become one. She is not yet baptized then ? anſwered 
Lucinda, There has been no time for that yet, an- 
ſwered the ſtranger, ſince ſhe left Algiers, her native 
country and place of abode, and ſhe has not hitherto 
been i in any danger of death ſo imminent, as to make 
it neceſſary to have her baptized, before ſhe be in- 
ſtructed in all the ceremonies our holy mother the 
church enjoins; but I hope, if it pleaſe God, ſhe 2 . 
ſoon 
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e baptized, with the decency becoming her 


nobody would aſk them juſt then, ſeeing it was more 


to be enquiring into their lives. Dorothea took her 


to reconcile minds, and attract inclinations, they all 


F the Moor's name, who anſwered, Lela Zoraida; and 
as ſoon as ſhe heard this,- underſtanding what: they 
had enquired of the chriſtian, ſhe ſaid haſtily, with 


Maria; letting them know her name was Maria, and 
not Toraida. Theſe words, and the great earneſt- 


to whom the Moor anſwered: yes, yes, Maria, Zo- 4 
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quality, which is above what either her er or r mine 
ſeem to denote, 

This diſcourſe gave all, ka heard Frog A 50 
to know who the Moor and the ſtranger were: but 


proper, at that time, to let them take ſome reſt, chan 


by the hand, and led her to ſit down by her, defiring 
her to uncover her face. She looked at the ſtranger, 
as if ſhe aſked him what they ſaid, and what ſhe _ 
ſhould do, He told her in Arabic, that they defired 
ſhe would uncover her face; and that he would: have 
her do ſo: accordingly ſhe did, and diſcovered a face 
ſo beautiful, that Dorothea thought her handſomer 
than Lucinda, and Lucinda than Dorothea; and all 
the by-ſtanders ſaw, that, if any beauty. could be com- 
pared with theirs, it muſt be that of the Moor; nay, 
ſome of them thought ſhe ſurpaſſed them in ſome 
things. And as beauty has the prerogative and power 


preſently fell to careſſing and making much of the 
beautifql Moor. Don Fernando aſked of the ſtranger 


a ſprightly but concerned air, no, not Zoraida; Maria, 


neſs with which ſhe pronounced them, extorted more 
than one tear from thoſe who heard her, eſpecially - 
from the women, who are naturally tender-hearted 
and compaſſionate. Lucinda embraced her very af- 
feMonately, ſaying to her: Yes, yes, Maria, Maria; 


raida e as much as to 15 197 not Zoraita, 2 
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By this time it was four in the afternoon, and, by 
order of Don Fernando and his company, the inn- 
keeper had taken care to provide a collation for them, 
the beſt it was poſſible for him to get; which being 
now ready, they all fat down at a long table, like 
thoſe in halls, there being neither a round, nor 2 
ſquare one, in the houſe. ' They gave the upper end 
and principal ſeat © (though he would, have declined 
it) to Don Quixote, who would needs have the lady 
Micomicona fit next him, as being herechampion.' 
Then ſat down Lucinda and Zoraida, and oppoſite 
to them Don Fernando and Cardenio, and then the 
ſtranger and the reſt of the gentlemen ; and next to 
the ladies ſat the prieſt and the barber ; and thus they 
banqueted much ta their ſatisfaction; and it gave 
| them an additional pleaſure to hear Don Quixote, 
who, moved by ſuch another ſpirit, as that which 
had moved him to talk ſo much, when heſupped with 
the goatherds, inſtead of eating, ſpoke as follows. 
In trath, gentlemen, if it be well conſidered, great 


and unheard-of things do they ſee, who profeſs the 


order of knight-errantry. If any one thinks other- 


wiſe, let me aſk him, what man living, that ſhould 


now enter at this caſtle-gate, and ſee us fitting in this 
manner, could judge or believe us to be the perſons 
we really are? who could ſay, that this lady, fitting 


here by my fide, is that great queen that we all know 


her to be, and chat! am that knight of the ſorrow. 
ful fi gure,“ ſo blazoned abroad by the mouth of fame? 


There is no doubt, but that this art and profeſſion ex- 
ceeds all that have been ever invented by men; and 


ſo much the more honourable is it, by how) much it 
is expoſed to more dangers. Away with "thoſe who 


ſay, that letters have the advantage over arms: 1 
will tell them, be they who they will; that they know + 
not what they ſay. For the reaſon they uſually give, 


and which they lay the greateſt ſtreſs — js, that 
Vor. II. H the 
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the labours of the brain exceed thoſe of the bod y, and 
that arms are exerciſed by the body alone; as if the 
uſe of them were the buſineſs of porters, for which 
nothing is neceſſary but downright ſtrength ; or as 
if in this, which we, who profeſs it, call chivalry, 
were not included the acts of fortitude, which require 
a very good underſtanding to execute them; or as if 
the mind of the warrior, who has an army, or the 
defence of a befieged city, committed to his charge, 
does not lahour with his underſtanding as well as his 
body. If not, let us ſee how, by mere bodity ſtrength, 

* he will be able to penetrate into the deſigns of the 
enemy, to form ſtratagems, overcome difficulties, and 
prevent dangers which threaten : for all theſe things 

are acts of the underſtanding, in which the body has 
no ſhare at all. It being ſo then, that arms employ 
the mind as well as letters, let us next ſee whoſe mind 
labours moſt, the ſcholar? s, Or the warrior's. And 
this may be determined by the ſcope and ultimate 
end of each: for that intention is to be the moſt 
eſteemed, which has the nobleſt end for its object. 

Now the end and deſign of letters (I do not now ſpeak - 
of divinity, which has for its aim the raifing and con. 
ducing ſouls to Heaven; for to an end fo endleſs as 
this no other can be compared) 1 ſpeak of human 
learning, whoſe end, I ſay, is to regulate diſtributive 
juſtice, and give to every man his due; to know good 
laws, and cauſe them to be ſtrictly obſerved; an end 
_ moſt certainly generous and exalted, and worthy of 
high commendation ; but not equal to that which is 

_ annexed te the profeſſion of arms, whoſe object and 
end is peace, the greateſt bleſſing men can wiſh 

for in this life. Accordingly, the firſt good news 

the world and men received, was what the angels 

brought, on that night which was our day, when 
they ſung in the clouds, Glory be to God on high, 

and on earth Peace and mw wall lovards men:“ and 
| 1 the 
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the ſalutation, which the beſt Maſter of earth or heaven 


taught his followers and diſciples, was, that, when 
they entered into any houſe, they ſhould ſay, Peace 
be to this houſe :'* and- many other times he ſaid; 


«« My peace I give-unto you, my peace Lleave with 
you, peace be amongſt you.“ A jewel and legacy, 


| worthy of coming from ſuch a hand! a jewel, with- 


out which there can be no happineſs either in earth 
or in heaven! this peace is the true end of war; for 
to ſay arms or war is the ſame thing. Granting 
therefore this truth,-that the end of war is peace, and 
that in this it has the advantage of the end propoſed 
by letters, let us come new to the bodily labours of 
the ſcholar, and to thoſe of the profeſſor. of arms; 
and let us ſee which are the greateſt, 


Don Quixote went on with his diſcourſe, i in foch 


a manner, and in ſuch proper expreſſions, that none 
of thoſe, who heard him at that time, could take him 


for a madman. On the contrary, moſt of his hearers 
being gentlemen, to whom the uſe of arms properly 


belongs, they liſtened to him with Pane, and uy | 


continued ſaying. 


I ſay then,. that the beaches of the ſcholar 0 


theſe: in the firſt place, poverty; not that they are 


all poor, but I would put the caſe in the ſtrongeſt 
manner poſlible : and when I have ſaid, that he en- 


dures poverty, methinks no more need be ſaid to 


ſhew his miſery“; for he who is poor is deſtitute 
of every good thing: he endures poverty in all its 


parts, ſometimes in hunger and cold, and ſometimes 
in nakedneſs, and ſometimes in all theſe together. 


But notwithſtanding all this, it is not ſo great, but 
that fill he eats, . though ſomewhat later than uſual, 


or of the rich man's ſcraps and leavings, or, which | 


is the ſcholar's greateſt miſery, by what is called 


of poverty. 


* It is very obſervable, how feelingly Lern here ſh pE&ks 
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among them going a Sopping“. Neither do they 
always want a fire ſide or chimney- corner of ſome 
other perſon, which, if it does not quite warm them, 

at leaſt abates their extreme cold: and laſtly, at night, 

they ſleep ſomewhere under cover. I will not mention 
Other trifles, ſuch as want of ſhirts, and no plenty of 
ſhoes, the thinneſs and thread-bareneſs of their cloaths, 


nor that Jaying about them with ſo much eagerneſs 
and pleaſure, when good-fortune ſets a plentiful table 
in their way. By this way that I have deſcribed, ' 
Tough and difficult, here ſtumbling, there falling, 


now riſing, then falling again; they arrive to the de-. 


gree they defire; which being attained, we have ſeen 


many who, having paſſed theſe Syrtes, theſe Scyllas, 
theſe Charybdis' s, buoyed up as it were by favourable 
fortune; I ſay, we have ſeen them from a chair com- 


mand and govern the world; their hunger converted 
into ſatiety, their pinching cold into refreſhing cool- 
neſs, their nakegneſs into embroidery, and their 


ſleeping on a mat to repoſing in holland and damaſk: 
a reward juſtly merited by their virtue. But their 
hardſhips, oppoſed to and compared with thoſe of the 


warrior, fall far ſhort of them, as I mall N 


Mew. 
"CHAP. . 


The continuation of Don Quixote? s. curiqnt d; ſen Keep | 


arms and letters, 


ON Quixote, continuing his Liſcourle, ſaid: 
Since, in ſpeaking of the ſcholar, we began 
with his poverty, and its ſeveral branches, let us ſee 
whether the ſoldier be richer. - And we ſhall find that 


poverty itſelf is not poorer : for he depends on his 


wretched pay, which comes late, or perhaps never ; 
: *: The author means the 2 3 in "Sofridge; given at the doors 
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or elſe on what he can pilfer, with great peril of his 
life and confcience, And ſometimes his nakedneſs is 


ſuch, that his flaſhed buff. doublet ſerves him both for 


finery and ſhirt; and in the midſt of winter, being 
zn the open field, he has nothing to warm him but 
the breath of his mouth, which, iſſuing from an 
empty place, muſt needs come out cold, againſt all 
the rules of nature. But let us wait until night, and 
ſee whether his bed will make amends for theſe in- 
con veniencies: and that, if it be not his own fault, 
will never offend in point-of narrowneſs; for he may 


meafure out as many foot of earth as he pleaſes, and 


roll himſelf thereon at pleaſure, without fear of 


rumpling the ſheets. Suppoſe now the day and hour 


come of taking he degree of his profeſſion ; I :ſay, 
ſuppoſe the ap of battle come; and then bis dottoral 
cap will be of lint,” to cure ſome wound made by a 


muſket-ſhot, which, perhaps, has gone through bu 
temples, or lamed him a leg or an arm. And though 
this ſhould not happen, but merciful heaven ſhould 
keep and. preſerve him alive and unhurt, he ſhall re. 


main, perhaps, in the ſame poverty as before; and 


there muſt happen a ſecond and a third engagement, 


and battle after battle, and be muſt come off victor 
from them all, to get any thing conſiderable by it. 


But theſe. a are ſeldom ſeen. And tell me, 


gentlemen, if you have obſerved it, how much fewer 


are they, who are rewarded for their ſervices in war,. 


than thoſe who have periſhed 1 in it? Doubtleſs, you 


muſt anſwer, that there is no compariſon between the 
numbers; that the dead cannot be reckoned up, 
whereas thoſe who live and are rewarded, may be 
numbered with three figures“. All this is quite 
otherwiſe with ſcholars, Sha from the on AFP am 
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loth to ſaythe ſleeves)*are all handſomely provided for. 
Thus, though the hardſhips of the ſoldier are greater, 
his reward is leſs, But to this it may be anſwered, 
that it is eaſier to reward two thouſand ſcholars, than 
thirty thouſand ſoldiers : for the former are rewarded 
by giving them employments, which muſt of courſe 
be given to men of their profeſſion 3 whereas the 
latter cannot be rewarded but with the very pro- 
perty of the maſter whom they ſerve: and this im- 
poſſibility ſerves to ſtrengthen my aſſertion. 
But, ſetting afide this, which is a very intricate 
point, let us turn to the pre-eminence of 'arms over 
letters; a controverſy hitherto undecided, ſo ſtrong 
are the reaſons, which each party alledges on its own 
fide : for, befides thoſe I have already mentioned, 
letters ſay, that, without them, arms could not ſubfiſt: 
for war alſo has its laws, to which it is ſubje&, and 
laws are the province of letters, and learned men. 
To this arms anſwer, that laws cannot be ſupported 
without them: for by arms republics are defended, 
kingdoms are preſerved, cities are guarded, highways 
are ſecured, and the ſeas are cleared from corfairs 
and pirates; in ſhort, were it not for them, republics,” 
kingdoms, monarchies, cities, journies by land and 
voyages by ſea, would be ſubject to the cruelties and 
confuſion, which war carries along with it, while it 
laſts, and is at liberty to make uſe of its privileges 
and its power. Beſides, it is paſt diſpute, that what 
coſts moſt the attaining, is, and ought to be, moſt 
eſteemed. Now, in order to arrive at a degree of 
eminence in learning, it cots time, een 18 as 


0 original i is, 46 porque de faldas (que no quiero dezir Is 
mangas) &c.” which I have rendered literally, becauſe the au- 
thor's meaning is not very obvious. Perhaps it might be tran- 
flated, to the taſte of an Engliſh reader, thus; « Who from ho 
ears (or judge's) gown (to ſay een of lawn ſleeves) Kc.“ 
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nakedneſs, dizzineſs in the head, weakneſs of the 


ſtomach, and other ſuch like inconveniencies, as 1 
have already mentioned in part. But for a man to 
riſe gradually to be a good ſoldier, coſts him all it 
can coſt the ſcholar, and that in fo much a greater 
degree, that there is no compariſon, fince at every 
ſtep he is in imminent danger of his life. And what 
dread of neceſſity and poverty can affect or diſtreſs a 
ſcholar, equal to that which a ſoldier feels, who, being 
beſieged in ſome fortreſs, and placed as a centinel in 
ſome ravelin or cavalier®, perceives that the enemy 
is mining toward the place where he ſtands, and yet 
muſt on no account ſtir from his poſt, or ſhun the 
danger that ſo nearly threatens him ? all that he can 
do, in ſuch a caſe, is, to give notice to his officer of 


what paſſes, that he may remedy it by ſome coun. 


termine, and, in the mean time, he muſt ſtand his 
ground, fearing and expecting when of a ſudden ke 
is to mount to the clouds without wings, and then 
deſcend headlong to the deep againſt his will, And 
if this be thought but a trifling danger, let us fee 
whether it be equalled or exceeded by the encounter 
of two gallies, prow to prow, in the midſt of the wide 
ſea ; which being locked and grappled together, there 
is no more room left for the ſoldier than the two- foot 
plank at the beakhead: and though he ſees as many 
threatning miniſters of death before him, as there are 
pieces of artillery and ſmall arms pointed at him from 
the oppoſite fide, not the length of a lance from his 


body; and though he knows, that the firſt ſlip of his 


foot will ſend him- to viſit the profound depths of 


Neptune's boſom; notwithſtanding all this, with an 


undaunted heart, carried on by honour that inſpires 


A mount raiſed on ſome work of a fortification, to. com- 


mand or overlook ſome riſiog ground, which the enemy might 


| uſe to overlook that part of the TEE br 42.68 where the cawalier | 


is raiſed to prevent their uſing it. 
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bim, he expoſes himſelf as a mark to all their hre, 
and endeay ours, by that narrow paſs, to force his wa 
into the enemy's veſſel : and what is moſt to be ad. 


mired, is, that ſcarce is one fallen, whence he cannot 


ari.e I the end of the world, when another takes 


his place; and if he alſo fall into the ſea, which lies 


in wait for him like an enemy, another and another 
ſucceeds without any intermiſſion between their deaths; 
an inſtance of bravery and intrepidity the greateſt that 


is to be met with in all the extremities of war. A 
bleſſin 5 on thoſe happy ages, ſtrangers to the dreadful 


fury of thoſe deviliſh inſtruments of artillery, whoſe 
inventor, I verily believe, is now in hell receiving 
the reward of his diabolical invention ; by means of 


which it is in the power of a cowardly and baſe hand 


to take away the life of the braveſt cavalier, and to 
which i is owing, that, without knowing how, or from 
whence, in the midſt of that reſolution and bravery, 
which inflames and animates gallant ſpirits, comes a 


chance ball, ſhot off by one who, perhaps, fled and 
was frighted at the very flaſh in the pan, and in an 


inſtant cuts ſhort, and puts an end to the thoughts 
and life of him who deſerved to have lived for miny 


ages. And therefore, when I conſider this, I could 
almoſt ſay, I repent of having undertaken this pro- 


feſlion of knight-errantry, in fo deteſtable an age, 
as this in which we live ; for though no danger can 
daunt me, ſtill it gives me ſome concern, to think 


that powder and lead may chance to deprive me of 


the opportunity of becoming famous and. renowned, 
by the valour of my arm and edge of my ſword, over 


the face of the whole earth. But heaven's will be 
done: I have this ſatisfaQtion, that I ſhall acquire ſo 
much the greater fame, if I ſucceed, by how much 


the perils, to which I expoſe myſelf, are greater than 


thoſe to which the knights- errant of paſt ages were 
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Don Quixote wade this long harangue, while the 
reſt were eating, forgetting to reach a bit to his 
mouth, though Sancho Panga ever and anon deſired 
him to mind his viuals, telling him, he would have 
time enough afterwards to talk as much-as he pleaſed, 
Thoſe, who heard him, were moved with freſh com. - 
paſſion, to ſee a man who, to every body's thinking, 
had ſo good an underſtanding, and could talk ſo well 
upon every other ſubject, ſoegregiouſly want it, when- 
ever the diſcourſe happened to turn upon his unlucky 
and curſed chivalry. The prieſt told him, there was, 

reat reaſon in attthe had ſaid in favour of arms, and 
that he, though a de and a graduate, was of his | 
opinion. 

The collation being over, and the cloth 9 away, | 
while the hoſteſs, her daughter, and Maritornes were 
preparing the chamber where Don Quixote de la 
Mancha lay, in which it was ordered that the ladies 
| ſhould be lodged by themſelves that night, Don Fer- 
nando defired the ſtranger to relate to them the biſ- 
tory of his life, fince it could not but be extraordinary 
and entertaining, if they might judge by his comin 
in company with Zoraidai To which the ſtranger 
anſwered, that he would very willingly do what they 
defired, and that he only feared the Rory would not 
prove ſock as might afford them the pleaſure he 
wiſhed ; however, rather than not comply. with their 
requett, he weuld relate it. The prieſt and all the 
reſt thanked him, and intreated him to begin. And. 
be, finding himſelf courted by ſo many, ſaid : There 
is no need of intreaties, gentlemen, where you may 
command; and therefore, pray, be attentive, and 
you will hear-a true ſtory, not to be equalled, per- 
haps, by any feigned ones, though uſually compoſed 
with the moſt curious and. ſtudied art. What he ſaid 
made all the e ſons W in ar, and 
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their peace, expecting what he would ſay, with an 
9 and compoſed voice, began as follows? 5 


e . 
 Wherein ab Captive relates his li fe and adventures, : 


15 a certain town in the mountains of Leon, my 
lineage had its beginning ; to which nature was 
more kind and liberal than fortune: though, amid 
the penury of thoſe parts, my father paſſed for a rich 
man, and really would have been ſuch, had he had 
the knack of ſaving, as he had of ſquandering his 
eſtate, This diſpoſition of his to prodigality and 
profuſion proceeded from his having been a ſoldier 
in his younger days; for the army is a ſchool, in 
which the niggardly become generous, and the gene. 
rous prodigal; and if there are ſome ſoldiers miſers, 
they are a kind of monſters, but very rarely ſeen. 
My father exceeded the bounds of liberality, and 
bordered near upon being prodigal: a thing very in- 
convenient to married men, who have children to 
inherit their nie and quality. My father had three 
ſons, all men, and of age to chuſe their way of life : 
and ſeeing, as he himſelf ſaid, that he could not bri- 
dle his natural propenſity, he reſolved to deprive 
kimſelf of the means that made him a prodigal and a 
. ſpendtbrift, which was, to rid himſelf of his riches, 


without which Alexander himſelf could not be gene- 
rous. Accordingly, one day, calling us all three into 
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a room by ourſelves, , be poke to us in this or the 
like manner. 5 
My ſons, to tell you that 1 love: you, it is ſufficient 
that I ſay, you are my children; and to make you 
think that ! do not love you, it is "ſufficient that Tam 
not maſter. enough of myſelf to forbear diſſipating 
atice, But, * from ger you may 
6: 3 i 
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ſee, that I love you like à father, and have no mind 
to ruin you like a ftep-father, I deſign to do a thing 
by you, which I have had in my thoughts this good 
while, and weighed with mature deliberation, You 
are all now of an age to chuſe for yourſelves a ſet- 
tlement in the world, or at leaſt to pitch upon fore 
way of life, which may be for your honour and profit 
when you are grown up. Now, what I have reſolved 
upon, is, to divide what I poſſeſs into four parts: 
three I will give to you, ſhare and ſhare alike, with- 
out making any difference; and the fourth I will 
reſerve to ſubſiſt upon for the remaining days of my 
life. But when each has the ſhare that belongs to 
him in his own power, I would have him follow one 
of theſe ways J ſhall. propoſe. We have a proverb 
here in Spain, in my opinion a very true one, as moſt 
proverbs are, being ſhort ſentences, drawn from long 
and wiſe experience; and it is this: Phe church, 
the ſea, or the court ;*” as if one ſhould ſay more 
_ plainly : whoever would thrive and be rich,-let him 
either get into the church, or go to ſea and exerciſe 
the art of merchandifing, or Ee the king in his 
court; for it is a ſaying, that © the king's bit is 
better than the lord's bounty.“ I ſay this, becauſe 
it is my will, that one of you follow letters, another 
merchandiſe, and the third ſerve the king in bis 
wars; for it is difficult to get admiſſion into his 
houſhold : and though the wars do not procure a 
man much wealth, they uſually procure him much 
eſteem and reputation. Within eight days I will give 
you each your ſhare in money, without wronging 
you of a farthing, as you will ſee in effect. Tell me 
now whether you will follow my opinion and advice 
in what I have propoſed ; and then h@þade me, be- 
ing the eldeſt, to vaſwer, After I häd defired hin 
not to part with what he had, but to ſpend whatever 
he pleaſed, we being young enough to ſhift for our- 
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ſelves, I concluded with aſſuring him I would do as 


he deſired, and take to the army, there to ſerve God 
and the king, My ſecond brother complied likewiſe, 
and choſe to goto the Indies, turning his portion into 


merchandiſe. The youngeſt, and I believe ibe 


Wiſeſt, ſaid, he would take to the eb, and finiſh 
this ſtudies at Salamanca. 


As ſoon as we had agreed, and choſen our "ſeveral 
profeſſions, my father embraced us all; and, with the 
diſpatch be had promiſed, put his deſign in execu- 


tion, giving to each his ſhare, which, as I remember, 


was three thouſand ducats ; for an uncle of ours 
bought the whole eftate, and paid for it in ready- 


money, that it might rot be alienated from the main 
branch of the family. In one and the ſelf-ſame day, 


we all took leave of our good father; and it then 
ſeeming to me inhuman to leave my father ſo old, 
and with ſo little to ſubſiſt on, 1 prevailed upon him 


to take back two thouſand ducats out of my three, 
the remainder being ſufficient to equip me with what 
was neceſſary for a ſoldier. ' My two brothers, incited 
by my example, returned him each a thouſand ducats; 
ſo that my father now had four thouſand in ready» 


money, and three thouſand more, which was the value 
of the land that fel] to his ſhare, and which he would 


not ſell. 'To be ſhort, we took our leaves of him, | 


and of our aforeſaid uncle, not without much con- 


cern and tears on all ſides, they charging us to ac- 
. quaint them with our ſucceſs, whether proſperous or 
adverſe, as often as we had opportunity. We pro- 
miſed ſo to do; and they having embraced us, and 
given us their bleſſing, one of us took the road to 
Salamanca, the other to Sevil, and I to Alicant, 
where I heard of a Genoeſe ſhip that loaded wool 


there for Genoa, It is now two-and- -twenty years 


ſince I firſt left my father's houſe ; and in all that 
time, though I Wen written ſeveral letters, I have . 
had 


— 
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had: no news, 3 of him, or of my brothers. As 
to what has befallen me in the courſe of that time, I 
will briefly relate it. 
| embarked at Alicant, and had a good paſſage to 

Genoa ; from thence I went to Milan, where I fur- 
niſhed myſelf with arms, and ſome military finery; 
and from theiſce determined to go into the ſervice in 
Piedmont : and being opon the road to Alexandria 
de la Paglia, I was informed. that the great duke 
D' Alva was paſling into Flanders with an army, 
Hereupon I changed wy. mind, went with him, and 
pre under him in all bis engagements, I was pre- 
ent at the death of the counts D*Egmont and Horn, 
I got an enſign's commiſſion in the company of a 
famous captain of Guadalajara, called Diego de Ur- 
bina. And, ſoon after my arrival in F landers, news 
came of the league concluded between pope Pius V. 
of happy memory, and Spain, againſt the common 
enemy the Turk; who, about the ſame time, had 
taken with his fleet the famous iſland of Cyprus, 
which was before ſubje& to the Venetians ; ; a ſad and 
unfortunate loſs! It was known for certain, that the 
moſt ſerene Don John of Auſtria, natural ee of 
our good king Philip, was appointed generaliſſimo of 
this league, and great preparations for war were 
every where talked of. All which incited a vehe- 
ment defire in me to be preſent in the battle that 
was expected; and though I had reaſon to believe, 
and had ſome promiſes, and almoſt aſurances, that, 
on the firſt occaſion that offered, I ſhould. be pros 
moted to the rank of a captain, 1 e to quit all, 
and go, as I did, into Italy. And my good fortune 
would have it, that 181 of Auſtria | was juſt 
then come to Genoa, and was going to Naples to 
join the Venetian fleet, as he afterwards did at 
Meſſina. In ſhort, I was preſent at that glorious 
aQion, being e made a captain of foot, to 
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- which honourable poſt I was advanced, rather by my 
good fortune, than.by my deſerts. But that day, 
which was ſo fortunate to Chriſtendom (for all 
nations were then undeceived of their error, in be. 
lieving that the Turks were invincible by. ſea) ; on 
| that day, I ſay, on which the Ottoman pride and 
haughtineſs were broken ; among ſo. many happy 
erſons as were there (for ſure the chriſtians, who 
died there, had better fortune than the ſurvivors and 
conquerors) I alone remained unfortunate, fince, in- 
ſtead of what I might have expected, had it been in 
the times of the Romans, ſome naval crown, I found 
myſelf, the night following that famous day, with 
chains on my feet, and manacles on my hands, 
Which happened thus. 

Uchali, king of Algiers, a bold and ſucceſsful cor- 
ſair, having boarded and taken the captain-galley* 
of Malta, three knights only being left alive in her, 
and thoſe deſperately wounded ; the captain-galley 
of John Andrea D*Oria came up to her relief, on 
board of which I was with my company ; and, doing 
my duty upon this occaſion, I leaped into the enemy's 
galley, which getting off ſuddenly from ours, my 
ſoldiers could not follow me; and ſo I was left alone 
among my enemies, whom 1 could not reſiſt, bein 
ſo many: in ſhort, I was carried off priſoner, wy 
ſorely wounded, And, as you muſt have heard, gen- 
tlemen, that Uchali eſcaped with his whole ſquadron, 
by that means I remained a captive in his power, be- 
ing the only ſad perſon, when ſo many were joyful ; 
and a ſlave, when ſo many were freed.; for fifteen 
thouſand chriſtians, who were at the oar in the 
"Turkiſh galleys, did that day recover their long- 
wiſhed- for liberty. They carried me to Conſtanti- 


* The galleys are ay wh commanded 1 a wen and not 
n 1 | 
vert, | 
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vor where the Grand Signor Selim made my maſ- 
ter general of the ſea, for having done his duty in the 
fight, and having ve off, as a proof of his va» 


jour, the flag of the order of Malta, The year fol- 
lowing, which was Seventy-two, I was at Navarino, | 


rowing in the captain-galley of the Three Lanthorns ; 


and there I ſaw and obſerved the opportunity that was 


then loft of taking the whole Turkiſh navy in port, 
For all the Levantines and Janizaries on board took 
it for granted they ſhould be attacked in the very har- 


bour, and had their baggage and their paſſamaques 


(or ſhoes) in readineſs for running away immediately 
by land, without ſtaying for an engagement: ſuch 
terror had our navy ſtruck into them. But heaven 
ordered it otherwiſe, not through any fault or neglect 
of the general, who commanded our men, but for 
the ſins of chriſtendom, and becauſe God permits and 
- ordains, that there ſhould always be ſome ſcourges 
to chaſtiſe us. In ſhort, Uchali got into Modon, an 


iſland near Navarino, and, putting his men on ſhore, . 
he fortified theentrance of the port, and lay ſtill until 


the ſeaſon of the year forced Don John to return 
home. In this campaign, the galley, called the 
Prize, whoſe captain was a ſon of the famous cor- 
ſair Barbaroſſa, was taken by the captain- galley 


of Naples, called the She-wolf, commanded by that 


thunderbolt of war, that father of the ſoldiers, that 
fortunate and invincible captain, Don Alvaro de 
Baſan, marquis of Santa Cruz. And I cannot for. 


bear relating what . at the i of the 


Prize. 


the oar, ſaw. that the She-wolf was ready to board 
and take them, they all at once let fall their oars, 
_ lying bold on their 1 Who Rood near 
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The ſon of Barbareſſa was fo cruel, ind treated 1 
his ſlaves ſo ill, that, as ſoon as they, who were at 


. 
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the poop“, calling out to them to row hard, and paſ. 


ſing him along from bank to bank, and from the 6 
poop to the prow, they gave him ſuck: blows, that he d 
had paſſed but little beyond the maſt, before his ſoul 

was paſſed to hell: ſuch was the cruelty. wherewith 1 


1 treated them, and the hatred they bore to him. 
We returned to Conſtantinople, and, the year fol- 
lowing, which was Seventy- three, it was known there, 
"hat Don John had taken Tunis, and that kingdom 
from the Turks, and put Muley Hamet in poſſeſſion 
thereof, cutting off the hopes that Muley Hamida 
had-of reigning again there, who was one of the 
cruelleft, and yet braveſt Moors, that ever was in the 
| world. The grand Turk felt this loſs very ſenſibly, 
and putting in practice that fagacity, which is inhe- 
rent in the Ottoman family, be clapped up a, peace 
with the Venetians, who defired it more than he: 
and, the year following, being that of Seventy- 
four, he attacked the fortreſs of Goleta, and the fort 
which Don John had left half finiſhed near Tunis. 
During all theſe tranſactions, I was ſtill at-the-oar, 
without any hope of redemption; at leaſt I did not 
expect to be ranſomed ; for I was determined not to 
write an account of my misfortune to my father. In 
ſhort, the Goleta was loſt, and the fort alſo; before 
which places the Turks had ſeventy. five thouſand 
men in pay, beſides above four hundred thouſand 
Moors and Arabs from all parts of Africa: and this 
vaſt multitude was furniſhed with ſuch quantities of 
ammunition , and ſuch large waplike ſtores, together 
with ſor many pioneers, that; each man bringing only 
A handful of earth, they might therewith have Fyvered 
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„ Literally, eon the Eſtanterol.“ The Eſtanterol is the pil- 
Jar near the poop, on which is propt the awning ' of the poop, 
and it is at the end of the path of communication betwixt it and 


e prow, which runs exactly along, the mid K. the ley, 
19 is called in bag the Cruxia, | - 
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both the Goleta. and the fort. * The Goleta, until 
then thought impregnable, was firſt taken, not through 
default of the beſieged, who did all that mey could 
do, but becauſe experience had now ſhewn, how ea ſi 
trenches might be raiſed in that deſert ſand ; for 
though the water uſed to be within two ſans of the 
ſurface, the Turks now met with none within two 
vards ; and fo by the help of a great number of ſacks 
of ſand, they raiſed their works ſo high, as to over» 
look and command the fertifications; and ſo levelling. 
from a cavalier*, they put it out of the power of the 
beſieged to make any defence. It was the general 
opinion, that our troops ought not to haye ſhut them» 
ſelves up in the Goleta, but have met the enemy. in 


the open field, at the place of debarkment; but they, 


who talk thus, ſpeak at random, and like men little 
experienced in affairs of this kind. For if there were 
ſcarce ſeven thouſand ſoldiers in the Goleta and in 
the fort, how could ſo ſmall a number, though ever 
ſo reſolute, both take the field and garriſon the forts, 
againſt ſuch a multitude as that of the enemy? and 
how can a place be maintained, which is not relieved, 

and eſpecially when beſieged by an army, that is both 
numerous and obſtinate, and beſides in their on 
country But many were of opinion, and I was of 
the number, that heaven did a particular grace and 
favour to Spain, in ſuffering the deſtruQuion-of that 
forge and refuge of all iniquity, that devourer, that 
ſponge, and that moth of infinite ſums of money, 
idly ſpent there, to no other purpoſe, than to pre- 
ſerve the memory of its having bren a conqueſt of 
the invincible emperor : Charles the fifth;"” as if it 

were neceſſary to the making that memory eternal, as 
it will be, that. thoſe ſtones ſhould Fore it op. 
The fort alſo was taken at laſt : but the Turks were 


forged. to purchaſe it inch by inch z. for the ure, 
* See the note ia p. „ ee 
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who defended it, fought with ſuch bravery and re. 
ſolution, that they killed above twenty-five thouſand 


of the enemy in two-and-twenty general aſſaults, And 
of three hundred that were left alive, not one was 


taken priſgner unwounded :-an evident proof of their 
courage and bravery, and of the vigorous defence 
they had made. A little fort alſo, or tower, in the 
middle of the lake, commanded by Don John Zano- 
Wack a cavalier of Valencia, and a famous ſoldier, 

urrendered upon terms. They took priſoner Don 
Pedro Portocarrero, general of Goleta, who did all 
that was poſſible for the defence of his fortreſs, and 
took the loſs of it ſo much to heart, that he died 
for grief on the way to Conſtantinople, whither they 
were carrying him priſoner. They took alſo the 
commander of the fort, called Gabrio Cerbellon, a 
- Milaneſe gentleman, a great engineer, and a moſt 
valiant ſoldier. Several perſons of diſtinction loſt 
their lives in theſe two garriſons; among whom was 
Pagan D*Oria, knight of Malta, a gentleman of great 
generoſity, as appeared by his exceeding liberality 
to his brother, the famous John Andrea D*Oria : and 
what made his death the more lamented was, his 
dying by the hands of ſome African Arabs, who, 
upon ſeeing that the fort was loſt, offered to convey 
him,-diſguiſed as a Moor, to Tabarca, a ſmall haven 
or ſettlement, which the Genoeſe have on that coaſt 


for the coral-fiſhing, - Theſe Arabs cut off his head, 


and carried it to the general of the-Turkiſh fleet, 


who made good upon them our Caftilian proverb, that, 


oc though we love the treaſon, we hate the traitor : 
for it is aid, the general ordered, that thoſe who 


. brought him the preſent ſhould be inſtantly hanged, 


becauſe they had not brought him alive, Among 
the chriſtians, Who were taken in the fort, was one 
Don Pedro d' Aguilar, a native of ſome town in An- 


daluſia, who had been an enfign in the garriſon, 2 
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od ſoldier, and a man of excellents,parts: in par- 


ticular he had a happy talent in poetry. I mention 


this, becauſe his fortune brought him to be ſlave to 


the ſame patron with me, and we ſerved in the ſame 
galley, and at the ſame oar: and before we parted 
from that port, this cavalier made two ſonnets, by 
way of epitaphs, one upon Goleta, and the other 


upon the fort. And indeed I have a mind to repeat 


them; for I have them by heart, and I believe they 
will rather be entertaining than Gilagreeable , to 
you. 


At the inſtant the captive named Don pedro 


d' Aguilar, Don Fernando looked at his companions, 


and all three ſmiled: and when he mentioned the 
ſonnets, one of them ſaid; Pray, Sir, before you go 


any further, I beſeech you to tell me what became of 


that Don Pedro d' Aguilar you talk of? All I know 
anſwered the captive, is, that, after he had been two 


years at Conſtantinople, he eſcaped 3 in the habit of 
an Arnaut“, with a Greek ſpy, and I cannot tell 


whether he recovered his liberty : though I believe 


he did; for, about a year after, I ſaw the Greek in 


Conſtantinople, but had not an opportunity of aſking 


him the ſucceſs of that journey. He returned to Spain, 


ſaid the gentleman; for that Don Pedro is my brother, 
and is now in our town, in health, and rich; is mar- 


ried, and has three children. Thanks be to God, ſaid 


the captive, for the bleſſings beſtowed on him; for, 
in my opinion, there is not on earth a ſatisfaRtion 
equal to that of recovering one's liberty. Beſides, 


| replied the gentleman, I have by heart the ſonnets 


my brother made. Then, pray, Sir, ___ them, | 


ſaid the captive; for you will be able to do it better 
than I can, With all my heart, anſwered the gen- 
tleman: that upon Goleta was thus. 


A trooper of Epirus, D or ſome of 45 . | 
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TC H A "I. XII 1. 
* which ; 15 continued he bite of the C. aptive. 


'$: O N N R T. 


O Happy Fals, by death at length ſet free. 4 
From the dark prifon of mortality, __. 


'By glorious deeds, whoſe memory never dies, 
From earth's dim ſpot exalted to the ſkies! 


What fury ſtood in every eye confeſs'd ! 
What generous ardor fir'd each manly. breaft! 
Whilſt ſlaughter'd heaps diſtain'd the ſandy ſhore, _, 


And the ting'd ocean bluſh'd with hoſtile gore. 


O'erpower'd by numbers, gloriouſly ye fell: 


Death only could ſuch matchleſs courage quell, ay 


Whilſt dying thus ye triumph o'er-your foes, _ 
Its fame the world, its glory heaven beſtows, 5 


Von have it right, ſaid the captive. That on the 


fort, ſaid the gentleman, if I do not forget, was as 
| follows. 


— 


18 * N E r. 


| rid midſt thefe walls, whoſe ruins 185 around, 


And featter'd clods that heap th? enſanguin'd ground, 
Three thouſand ſouls of warriors, dead jn fight, 
Td better regions took their happy flight, _ 
Long with anconquer'd force they bravely ſtood, p 
And fearleſs ſhed their unavailing blood 

Till, to ſuperior force compell'd to yield, 


This fatal ſoil has ever been the tomb 

Of ſlaughter'd heroes, buried in its womb: 
Yet braver bodies did it ne'er ſuſtain, 

Nor ſend more glorious ſouls th ties to gain, £ 
The 
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The ſonnets were not diſliked; ind the captive, | 
pleaſed with the news they told bim of his comrade, | 
went on with his ſtory, ſaying, _ —— 
Goleta and the fort being delivered up, the Turks | | 
gave orders to diſmantle Goleta: as for. the fort, it | 
was in ſuch a condition, that there was nothing. left 
to be demoliſhed. And to do the work more ſpeedily 
and with leſs labour, they undermined it in three 
places: it is true, they could not blow u what ſeemed 
to be leaft ſtrong, the old walls; but whatever 1 re- 
mained of the new fortification, made by the engi- 
neer Fratin *, came very eafily down, In ſhort, the 
fleet returhed to Conſtantinople victorious and tri- 
umphant; and, within a few months, died my maſ. 
ter the famous Uchali, whom people called Uchali | 
Fartax, that is today in the Turkiſh language, cc the 
ſcabby renegads:?” for he was ſo; and it is cuſtomary 
among the Turks to nick-name people from ſome 1 
perſonal defect, or give them a name from ſome good 
quality belonging to them. And the reaſon 1 is, be- 
cauſe there are but four firnames of e which 
contend for nobility with the Ottoman; and the. reſt, 
as I have ſaid, take names and firnames either. from 
the blemiſhes of the body, or the virtues of the mind, 
This leper had been at the oar fourteen years, being 
a ſlave of the grand Signor's ; and, at about thirty- 
four years of age, being enraged ata blow given him 
by a Turk while he was at the oar, to have it in his 
power to be revenged on him, he renounced his reli. 
gion. And ſogreat was his valour, that, without 
riſing by thofe baſe methods, by which the minions 
of the grand Signor uſually. riſe; he came to be 
king of Algiers, and afterwards general of the ſea, 
which is the third command in that empire. He 
was born in Calabria, and was a good wore many 


* Fratin ſignifies a littls ay Brother Probably the en ngineer 
was one, and therefore ſo called. 
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in part, ſharing equally with the children of the de. 


unfortunate circumſtances, butin hopes fortune would 


and treated his ſlaves with great humanity, He 
had three thouſand of them, and they were divided 
after his death, as he had ordered by his laſt will, 
one half to the grand Signor, who is every man's. heir 


ceaſed®, and the other among his renegadoes. I fell 
to the lot of a Venetian renegado, who, having 
been cabin-boy in a ſhip, was taken by Uchali, and 
was ſo beloved by him, that he became one of hi 
moſt favourite boys. He was one of the cruelleſt re. 
negadoes that ever was ſeen: his name was Azan- 
aga. He grew very rich, and became king of Al. 
giers ; and with him I came from Conſtantinople, Wi 
a little comforted by being ſo near Spain : not that Wil 
J intended to write an account to any body of my ii 


be more favourable to me in Algiers, than it had been 
in Conſtantinople, where I had tried a thouſand ways i 
of making my eſcape, but none rightly timed not 
ſucceſsful: and in Algiers I n to try other 
means of compaſſing what I deſired : for the hope of 
recovering my liberty never entirely abandoned me; 
and whenever what I deviſed, contrived, and put in 
execution, did not anſwer my deſign, I preſently, 
without deſponding, ſearched out and formed to my- 
ſelf freſh hopes to ſuſtain me, though they were 
Night and inconſiderable. "I 

Thos I made a ſhift to ſupport life, mut up in a pri- 
ſon, or houſe, whick the "Turks call a Bath, where 
they keep, their chriſtian captives locked up, as wel 


This is a miſtake : for at that time the grand Signor was 
univerſal heir, and ſeized all, the children ſhifting for themſelves 
the beſt they could, and the ſons often becoming common ſol- 
diers ; but they have fince begun to preſerve families. That of 
Kuprogli, which began ſome years after our author's death, and 
whoſe founder was a common Arnaut, has produced many great 
men = ſeveral ſucceeding generations, 1 5 wol 
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thoſe who belong to the king, as ſome of thoſe be- 


5 longing to private perſons, and thoſe alſo whom they J 
Ill call of the Almazen, that is to ſay, captives of the _ 
heir council,“ who ſerve the city in its public works, and iN 
de. in other offices. This kind of captives find it very 
fell difficult to recover their liberty; for as they belong 


to the publick, and have no particular maſter, there 
is nobody for them to treat with about their ranſom, 


on though they ſhould have it ready. To theſe baths, as I | 
re. have ſaid, private perſons ſometimes carry their ſlaves, 


eſpecially when their ranſom is agreed upon; for there 


Taj they keep them without work, and in ſafety, until 1 9 
ple their ranſom comes. The king's ſlaves alſo, who =. 
are to be ranſomed, do not go out to work with the 

12 reſt of the crew, unleſs it be when their ranſom is | 
duld long in coming: for then, to make them write for | 


it with greater importunity, they are made to work, | i 
and go for wood with the reſt; which is no ſmall toil 1 


diſpoſition, One Spaniſh ſoldier only, called ſuch 


% | 


4 

b 
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mY and pains. As they knew J had been a captain, I ly 
ther was one upon ranſom ; and, though I aſſured them | 
e of I wanted both intereſt and money, it did not hinder | 
me; me from being put among the gentlemen, and thoſe 1 
Ni who were to be ranſomed. They put a chain on me, fl 
ntly, rather as a ſign of ranſom, than to ſecure me; and 1 
my ſol paſſed my life in that bath, with many other 1 
Den gentlemen and perſons of condition, diſtinguiſhed ti 
and accounted as ranſomable. And though hunger js 
pri- and nakedneſs often, and indeed generally, afflicted 8 i} 
hore us, nothing troubled us ſo much as to ſee, at every | 1 
wolf turn, the unparalleled and exceſſive cruelties, with tl 
: which our maſter uſed the chriſtians, Each day he pl 
r 1 hanged one, impaled another, and cut off the ears of 1 
os a third; and that upon the leaſt provocation, and | 
24 ſometimes none at all, inſomuch that the very Turks ll 
h, and were ſenſible he did it for the mere pleaſure of doing | 
great it, and to gratify his murderous and inhuman _ i 
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an one de Saavedra®, happened to be in his good 
graces ; ; and though he did things, which will remain 
in the memory. of thoſe people for many years, and 
all towards obtaining his liberty, yet he never gave 
bim a blow, nor ordered one to be given him, nor 
ever gave him ſo much as a hard word: and for the 
leaſt of many things he did, we all feared he would 
be impaled alive, and he. fearcg it himſelf more than 
once: and, were it not that the time will not allow 
me, I would now tell. you of ſome things done by 
this ſoldier, which would be more entertaining, and 
more ſurprjling, than'the relation of my ſtory. 

But to return, The court- yard of our priſon was 
overlooked by the windows of a houſe belonging to 
a rich Moor of diſtinction, which, as is bſva] there, 
were rather peep-holes than windows ; and even theſe 
had their thick and cloſe lattices, It fell out then, 
that, one day, as I was upon a terras of our priſon, 
with three of my companions, trying, by way of 
paſtime, who could leap fartheſt with his chains on, 
being by ourſelves (for all the reſt of the chriſtians 
were gone out to work) by chance I looked up, and 
| ſaw, from out of one of thoſe little windows I have 
mentioned, a cane appear, with a handkerchief tied 


at the end of it: the cane moved up and down, as 


if it made figns for us to come and take it. We 
looked earneſtly up at it, and one of my companions 
went and placed himſelf under the cane, to ſee whether 
they who held it would let it drop, or what they would 
do: bit as he came near, they advanced the cane, 
and moved it from, fige to fide, 55 if they had ſaid, 
No, with the head: 39 Bs-ebriftian came back, and 
the cane was let do oF" Ihe ſame motions as be- 
companions went, and the 
fame happened to him as to the former ; then the 


It is s generally thought that Cervantes here mii bimſelf 
third 
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third went, and he had the ſame ſucceſs with the firſt 


and ſecond, . Seeing this, I-refolved to try my for- 


tune likewiſe ; and, as ſoon as I had placed myſelf 


under the cane, it was let drop, and fell juſt at 


my feet. I immediately untied the handkerchief, 


and in a knot at a corner of it I found-ten Zia- 


niys, a ſort of baſe gold coin uſed by the Moors, 
each piece worth about ten reals ® of our: money. I 
need not tell you whether I rejoiced at the prize; and 
indeed I was no leſs pleaſed, than ſurpriſed, to think 
from whence this good fortune could come to us, 
eſpecially to me; for the letting fall the cane to me 
alone, plainly ſhewed that the favour was intended 
to me alone, 1 took my welcome money ; I broke 
the cane to pieces; I returned to the terras; I looked 
back to the window, and perceived a very white hand. 
go out and in, to open and ſhut it haſtily. Hereby 
we underſtood, or fancied, that it muſt be ſome wo- 
man, who lived in that hauls, who had been thus 
charitable to us; and, fo expreſs our thanks, we 


made our reverences after the Mooriſh faſhion, in- 


clining the head, bending the vous and . the E. 
hands on the breaſt, 
Soon after, there was put out of the ſame 5 | 

a little croſs made of cane, which was preſently drawn 
in again. On this fipnal we concluded, that ſome + 
chriſtian woman was a captive in that houſe, and that 
it was ſhe who had done us the kindneſs : but the 
whiteneſs of the hand, and the bracelets we had a 
glimpſe of, ſoon deſtroyed that fancy. Then again | 
we imagined it muſt be ſome chriſtian renegade, whom 
their maſters often marry, reckoning it happy to get 
one of them ; for they value them more than the 
women of their own nation. All our reaſonings and 
ape were very wide of the RO z and now 
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cane, had appeared. 
which we ſaw neither hand, nor any other fignal 
whatever. And though in this interval we endeavoured 
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% The LIFE and EXPLOITS of 
all our entertainment was to gaze at and obſerve the 


window, as our north, from whence that ſtar, the 
But full fifteen days: paſſed, in 


all we could to inform ourſelves who lived in that 
houſe, and whether there was any chriſtian renegade 
there, we never could learn any thing more, than 


that the houſe was that of a conſiderable and rich 
Moor, named Agimorato, who had been Alcaide of 
Pata, an office among them of great authority. But, 


when we leaſt dreamed of its raining any more Zianiys 


from thence, we perceived, unexpectedly, another cane 


appear, and another handkerchief tied to it, with 


another knot larger than the former; and this was at 


a time when the bath, as before, was empty, and 


without people. We made the fame trial as before, 
each of my three companions going before me; but 


the cane was not let down to either of them; but 
when I went up to it, it was let fall, I untied the 


knot, and found in it forty Spaniſh-crowns in gold, 


and a paper written in Arabic; and at the top of the 
writing was a large croſs. I kiſſed the crofs, took 


the crowns; and returned to the terras: we all made 
our reverences; the hand appeared again; I made 


ſigns that I would read the paper ; the hand ſhut the 
window; and we all remained amazed, yet overjoyed 
at what had happened: and as none of us underſtood 


Arabic, great was our deſire to know what the paper 
contained, and greater the ee to find one to 


read it. 
At laſt I reſolved to confide in a — na- 


tive of Mureia, who profeſſed himſelf very much my 
| friend, and we had exchanged ſuch pledges of our 
mutual confidence, as obliged him to keep whatever 
- "ſecret I ſhould commit to him. For it is uſual with 
n youu they have a mind to return to 


biin, 
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Cbniksd ae to carry with them certificates Weng 
the moſt conſiderable captives, atteſting, in the moſt 
ample manner, and beſt form, they can get, that ſuch. 
a renegado is an honeſt man, and has always been 
kind and obliging to the Chriſtians, and chat he had 
a deſire to make his eſcape the firſt opportunity that 
offered. Some procure theſe certificates with a good 
intention: others make uſe of them occaſionally, and 
out of cunning only; for going to rob and plunder. 
on the chriftian coaſts, if they happen to be ſhip. 


and pretend that thoſe papers will ſhew the deſign 

chey came upon, namely, to get into ſome chriſtian 
country, which was the reaſon of their going a pirating 
Lich the Turks. By this means they eſcape the firſt 
fury, and reconcile themſelves to the church, and 


they return to Barbary, and to their former courſe 
of life. Others there are, who procure, and make 
uſe of, theſe papers with a good deſign, and remain 
in the chriſtian countries. Now this friend of mine 


from all of us, wherein we recommended him as much 
as poſſible; and if the Moors had found theſe papers 
about him, they would certainly have burnt him 
alive, I knew he underſtood Arabic very well, and 
could not only ſpeak, but write it. But, befor : 
would let him into the whole affair, I defired him to 


of my cell, He opened it, and ſtood a good while 
looking at it, and tranſlating it to himſelf, I aſked 
him, if he underſtood it. He ſaid, he did very well, 
and, if I deſired to know its contents word for word, 

I muſt give him pen and ink, that he mightranſlats... 
it with more exactneſs. We gave him preſently what. 
he required, and he went on tranſlating i it in order, 
and having done, he ſaid: what is here ſet down in 
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wrecked or taken, they produce their certificates, 


live unmoleſted; and, when an opportunity offers, 


3 renegado of this ſort, ad had gotten certificates | 


read that, paper, which, I found by chance in a hole 
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Spaniſh, 1s preciſely what is contained in this Mooriſh | 


paper; and you muſt take notice, that where it ſays, 
Lela Marien,' it means our lady the virgin Mary, 
We read the paper, which was as follows : 2 


„ When I was a child, my father had a woman. 
five: who inſtructed me in the chriſtian worſhip, and 


told me many things of Lela Marien. This chriſtian | 


died, and I know ſhe did not go to the fire, but to 
Ala; for I ſaw her twice afterwards, and ſhe bid me 
go to the country of the chriſtians, to ſee Lela Marien, 
who loved me very much. I know not how it is: I 


have ſeen many chriſtians from this window, and 


none has looked like a gentleman but yourſelf, I 
am very beautiful, and young, and have a great deal 
of money to carry away with me. Try, if you can 


find out how we may get away, and you ſhall be my 


huſband there, if you pleaſe; and if not, I ſhall not 
care; for Lela Marien will provide me a hufband, 
I write this myſelf : be careful to whom you give it 
to read: truſt not to any Moor; for they are all 
treacherous : therefore I am very much perplexed; 
for I would not have you diſcover it to any body: 
for if my father comes to Know it, he will immediately 
throw me into a well, and cover me with ſtones, 1 
will faſten a thread to the cane; tie your an ſwer to it: 
and if you have nobody that can write Arabic, tell 
me by ſigns ; - for Lela Marien will make me under- 
ſtand you. She and Ala keep you, and this. croſs, 

which I very often kiſs; for lo the: captive directe 
me to 40.“ ISS. 


5 Think, Nene e i had: not real to 
| be overjoyed and ſurpriſed at the contents of this 
paper: and both our joy and ſurpriſe were ſo great, 
that the renegado perceived, that the paper was not 
hone by Weldent, 1 was written to one of us; and 
oh | e therefore 
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therefqre he intreated us, if what he ſaſpe Qed was 
true, to confide in him, and tell him Al for he 
would venture his life for our liberty: and, ſaying 
this, he pulled a braſs crucifix out of his boſom, ard 
with many tears, ſwore by the God that image repre- 
ſented, in whom he, though a great ſinner, truly 
and firmly believed, that he would faithfully keep 
ſecret whatever we ſhould diſcover to him : for he 
imagined, and almoſt divined, that, by mean of her, 
who had written that letter, himſelf and all of us 


ſhould regain our liberty, and he, in particular, at- 
tain what he ſo earneſtly defired, which was, to be 


reſtored to the boſom of holy church his mather, from 
which, like a rotten member, he had been ſeparated 


and cut off through his fin and ignorance. The re- 


negado ſaid this with ſo many tears, and ſigns of fo 
much repentance, that we unanimouſly agreed to tell 
him the truth of the caſe 3 and ſo we gave him an 
account of the whole, nber concealing any thing 


from him. We ſhewed him the little window, out 


of which the cane had appeared, and by that he 
marked the houſe, ſand reſolved to take eſpecial care 
to inform himſelf who lived in it. We alſo agreed, 
it would be right to anſwer the Moor's billet; and, 


as we now had one who knew how to do it, the re- 


negado that inſtant wrote what I dictated to him, 


which was exactly what I ſhall repeat to you; for of 
all the material circumſtances, which-befel me in this 
adventure, not one has yet eſcaped my memory, nor 
ſhall I ever forget them whilſt I have breath. In a; 


the anſwer to ny Moor was rok 1 


„ The true Ala preſerve you, al has 950 6a 


bleſſed Marien, who is the true mother of God, and 
is ſhe who has put into, your heart the deſire of going 


into the country of the chriſtians, becauſe ſhe loves 


you. Pray to her, that ſhe will be pleaſed to inſtructß; 
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174 The LIF E and EXPLOITS of 
you: how to bring about what ſhe commands you to 


do; for ſhe is ſo good, ſhe will aſſuredly do it, On 


my part, and that of all the chriſtians with me, 1 
offer to do for, you all we are able, at the hazatd of 
our lives. Do not fail writing to me, and acquaint- 
ing me with whatever reſolutions you take, and ] 


will conſtantly anſwer you; for the great Ala has 


given us a chriſtian captive, who ſpeaks and writes 


pour language well, as you may perceive by this 
paper. So that you may, without fear, give us notice 


of your intentions. As to what you ſay of becoming 
my wife, when you get into a chriſtian country, I 
/ promiſe you, on the word of a good chriſtian, it ſhall 
be ſo; and know, that the chriſtians keep their words 
better than the Moors. Ala and Marien his mother 
have you in their Ann, dear lady.“ 


'T his letter being written and folded up, I Taſtes 


two days until the bath was empty, as before, and 
them preſently I took my accuſtomed poſt upon the 


terras, to fee if the cane appeared, and it was not 
long before it appeared. As ſoon as I ſaw it, though 
I could not diſcern who held it out, I ſhewed the 


3 Paper, as giving them notice to put the thread to it; 
but it was already faſtened to the cane, to which | 
tied the letter, and, in a ſhort time after, our ſtar 


appeared again with.the white flag of peace, the hand- 


a kerchief. It was let drop, and 1 took it up, and 


found in it, in all kinds of coin, both ſilver and gold, 
above fifty crowns; which multiplied, our joy fifty 
times, confirming the hopes we had conceived of re- 


gaining our liberty. That ſame evening, our renegado 


returned, and told us, he had learned, that the 
ſame Moor, we were before informed of, dwelt in 


that houſe, and that his name was Agimorato; that 
he was extremely rich, and had one only daughter, 


| heireſs to all he had; that it was the generalgpinir 
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of the whole city, that ſhe was the beautifulleſt woman 
in all Barbary; and that ſeveral of the viceroys, Who 
had been ſent thither, bad ſought her to wife, but 
that ſhe never would conſent to- marry: and he alſo 
learned, that ſhe had a chriſtian woman flave; who 
died ſome time before: all which agreed perfectly 
with what was in the paper. We preſently 3 
with the renegado, What method we ſhould take to 
carry off the Mooriſh lady, and make our efcape into 
Chriſtendom: and in ſine it was agreed for that time 
that we ſhould wait for a ſecond letter from Zoraida; 
for that was the name of her, who now defires to be 
called Maria: for it was eaſy to ſee, that ſhe, and 
no other, could find the means of ſurmounting the 
difficulties, | that lay in our way. After we were 
come to this reſolution, the renegado bid us not be 
uneaſy ; for he would ſet us at liberty, or loſe his 
life, The bath, after this, was four days full of 
people, which occaſioned the cane's not appearing 


in all that time; at the end of which, the bath be- 


ing empty as uſual, it appeared with the handkerchief 
ſo pregnant, that it promiſed a happy birth. The 
cane and the linen inclined toward me; I found i in 
it another paper, and an hundred crowns in gold 
only, without any other coin. The renegado being 
preſent, we gave him the paper to er in our . 
and he told. us 2k ſaid thus. i; 


cc 1 do not ; know, Joan Fai 3 * contiive:. 2 
method for our going to Spain, nor has Lela Marien 


informed me, though I have aſked it of her. What 


may be done, is; I will convey to yon through this 
window a large ſum of money in gold: redeem your - 
ſelf and your friends therewith, and let one of you 
20 to the country of the chriſtians, and bay a bark, 
and return for the reſt; and he will find mein my _ 
father's eden, at the Babazon-gac cloſe to the ſeas 


14 ide, 
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ide, where I am to be all this ſummer with my fa. 


ther and my ſervants, Thence you may carry me of 
by night without fear, and put me on board the bark. 


And remember you are to be my huſband; for, if not, 


I will pray to Marien to puniſh you. If you can truſt 

nobody to go for the bark, ranſom yourſelf and go; 
For I ſhall be more ſecure of your return than ano. 
ther's, as you are a gentleman arid a chriſtian. Take 
care not to miſtake the garden; and when I ſee you 
walking where you now are, I ſhall conclude the bath 
is empty, and will furniſh you with money enough. 
298 n N _ Sir! * 


Theſe were the contents of the ſecond Wert whih 
being heard by us all, every one offered himſelf, and 
would fain be the ranſomed perſon, promiſing to go 
and return very punctually. I alſo offered myſelf; 


but the renegado oppoſed theſe offers, ſaying, he 


would in no wiſe conſent, that any one of us ſhould 
get his liberty before the reſt, experience having 


taught him, how ill men, when free, keep the pro- 
miſes they have made while in flavery ; for ſeveral 
_ conſiderable captives, he ſaid, had tried this expe- 
dient, ranſoming ſome one, who ſhould go to Va- 
lencia or Majorca, with money, to buy and arm a 


veſſel, and return for thoſe who ranſomed him, but 
the perſon ſent has never come back: for liberty 


once regained, and the fear of lofing 1 it again, effaces 


out of the memory all obligations in the world. » Aud, 


in confirmation of this truth, he told us briefly a caſe, 


which had happened very lately to certain chriſtian 
gentlemen, the ſtrangeſt that had ever fallen out even 
in thoſe parts, where every day the moſt ſurpriſin 
and wonderful things come to paſs. © He conclud 


with ſaying, that the beſt way would be, to give him 


the money deſigned for the ranſom of a chriſtian, to 
buy a veſſel there in Algiers, upon pretence of turn- 
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ing merchant, and trading to Tetuan, and on that 
coaſt, and that, being maſter of the veſſel, he could 
eaſily contrive how to get them all out of the bath, 
and put them on board. But if the Moor, as ſhe 
romiſed, ſhould furniſh money enough to redeem 
them all, it would be a very eaſy matter for them, 
being free, to go on board even at noon-day: the 
greateſt difficulty, he ſaid, was, that the Moors do 
not allow any renegado to buy or keep a veſſel, un- 


leſs it be a large one to go a pirating; for they ſuſ. 
pet, that he, who buys a ſmall veſſel, eſpecially if 


he be a Spaniard, deſigns only to get into Chriſten- 
dom therewith : but this inconvenience, he ſaid, he 
would obviate, by taking in a Tagarin * Moor for 
partner of the veſſel, and in the profits of the mer- 


chandize: and ider this colour he ſhould become 


maſter of the veſſel, and then he reckoned the reſt as 
good as done. Now, though to me and my compa- 
nions it ſeemed better to ſend for the veſſel to Ma. 
jorca, as the Mooriſh lady ſaid, yet we did not dare 


to contradict him; fearing, leſt, if we did not do as 


he would have us, he ſhould betray our deſign, and 
pat us in danger of loſing our lives, in caſe he dif- 
covered Zoraida's intrigue, for whoſe life we would 


all have laid down our own: and therefore we re- 


ſolved to commit ourſelves into the hands of God, and 


thoſe of the renegado. And in that inſtant we an- 
ſwered Zofaida, that we would do all that ſhe had 


adviſed ; for ſhe had directed as well as if Lela Ma- 


rien herſelf had inſpired her; and that it depended 


entirely upon her, either chat the buſineſs ſhould be 
delayed, or ſet ahout immediately, T again promiſed 
to be her huſband: and ſo the next day, the” bath 


happening to be clear, ſhe, at ſeveral times, with the 
* of the cane and handkerchief, gave us two 7805 . 


| # Seo the beginning of the next chapter 
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ſand crowns in gold, and a paper, wherein. the faid, 


that the firſt Juma, that is Friday, ſhe was to go to 
her father's garden, and that, before ſhe went, ſhe 
would give us more money: and if that was not ſuf. 
ficient ſhe bid us let her know, and ſhe, would give 
us as much as we deſired; for her father had ſo much, 
that he would never miſs it; and beſides ſhe Db, the 
keys of all. 

We immediately gave. five hundred crowns to the 
renegado, to buy the veſſel. "With eight hundred I 
ranſomed myſelf, depoſiting the money with a mer- 
chant of Valencia, then at Algiers, who redeemed me 
from the king, paſſing his word for me, that, the firſt 


ſhip that came from Valencia, my ranſom ſhould be 


paid. For if he had paid the money down, it would 
have made the king ſuſpect, that the money had been 


A great while in his hands, and that he had employed 
It to his own uſe. In ſhort, my maſter was ſo jealpus, 


that I did not dare upon any account to pay the money 
immediately. The Thurſday preceding the Friday, 
on which the fair Zoraida was to go to the garden, 


the gave us a thouſand crowns more, and advertiſed 


us of her going thither, and intreated me, if I ran- 


ſomed myſelf firſt, immediately to find out her father's 


garden, and by all means get an opportunity, of going 
thither and ſeeing her. I anſwered her in ſew words, 


that I would not fail, and deſired that ſhe would take 


care to recommend us to Lela Marien, uſing all thoſe 
prayers the captive bad taught her, When this was 
done, means were concerted for redeeming our three 


| companions, and getting them out of the bath, leſt, 


ſeeing me ranſomed, and themſelves not, Knowing 
there was money ſufficient, they ſhopld be uneaſy, 
and the devil ſhould tempt them to do ſomething to 
the preiudice of Zoraida: for, though their being 


men of honour might have freed me from ſuch an 


b. 1 had no _ to run the n and 
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ranſomed myſelf, depoſiting the whole money with 
the merchant, that he might ſafely and ſecurely paſa 
his word for us: to whom nevertheleſs we did not 
diſcover our management and ſecret, becauſe * the 


danger it would have e BY 1060. 11 
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3 ventures. 


N leſs thou aer days our renegado had "a wy 


a very good bark, capable: of holding —4 
thirty perſons; and to N ſure work, and give the 


buſineſs a colour, he made a ſhort voyage to a plage 
called Sargel, thirty leagues from Aigiers towards 
Oran, to which there is a great trade for dried figs, _ 
Two or three times he made this trip, in company 
of the Tagarin aforeſaid. The Moors of Aragon are 
called in Barbary Tagarins, and thoſe. of Granada 
Mudajares; and in the kingdom of Fez the Moda 


jares are called Elches, who are the people the king 


makes moſt uſe of in his wars. Vou muſt know, that, 
each time he paſſed with his bark, he caſt anchor 


in a little creek, not two bow - ſhot diſtant from the 
garden, where Zoraida expected us: and there the 


renegado deſignedly ſet himſelf, together with the 
Moors that rowed, either to perform the gala “, ur to 
practice by way of jeſt what he intended to execute in 
earneſt; and with this view he would go to Zoraidas 
garden, and beg ſome fruit, which her father would 
give him, without. PETE ty ale he Was, His defign 
was, as he afterwards told me, to ſpeakzto' Zoraida, 
and to tell her that he was the perſon, who, by my 
direction, was to carry her to Chriſtendom; and that 
ſhe might be eaſy and ſecure : hut it was nn 


Some religfous ceremony of tis bs... 
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ſo got them ranſomed by the ſame means I had been 
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for him to do it, the Mooriſh women never ſuffering | 
themſelves to be ſeen either by Moor or Turk, un- 


Jeſs when commanded by their huſbands or fathers. 
Chriſtian ſlaves indeed are allowed to keep company 
and converſe with them, with more freedom perhaps 


than is proper. But I ſhould have been ſorry if hne 


had talked to her, becauſe it might have frighted her, 
to ſee that the buſineſs was intruſted with a renegado. 


8 Bat God, who ordered it otherwiſe, gave the renegado 
no opportunity of effecting his good deſign: who, 


finding how ſecurely he went to and from. Sargel, 
and that he lay at anchor, when, how, and where he 
pleaſed, and that the Tagarin his partner had no 


will of his own, but approved whatever he directed; 


that I was ranſomed, and that there wanted nothin 


bat to find ſome chriſtians to help to row; he bid me 
_ conſider who I would bring with me, beſides. thoſe 


already ranſomed, and beſpeak them for the firſt 
Friday; for that was the time he fixed for our de- 
parture. Hereupon I ſpoke to twelve Spaniards, all 
able men at the oar, and fuch as could moſt eaſily 
get out of the city unſuſpected : and it was no eaſy 
matter to find ſo many at that juncture; for there 


were twenty corſairs out a pirating, and they had 


taken almoſt all the rowers with them; and theſe had 


not been found, but that their maſter did not go out 


that ſummer, having a galleot to finiſh that was then 
upon the ſtocks. I faid nothing more to them, but 


that they ſhould ſteal ont of the town one by one, the 


next Friday in the duſk of the evening, and wait for 


me ſomewhere about Agimorato's garden, I gave this 
direction to each of them ſeparately, with this caution, 
- 2hat, if they ſhould fee any other chriſtians there, they 


mould only ſay, 1 ordered them to _w_ for me in that 

Place. 4 F5ah 

This point being taken care of, one thin was yet 

ee and. that "ao moſt e of all; "3 which 
Wasz 
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was; to advertiſe Zoraida how matters ſtood, that ſhe 


might be in readineſs, and on the watch, ſo as not 
to be affrighted, if we ruſhed upon ber on a ſudden, 
before the time ſhe could think that the veſſel from 
Chriſtendom could be arrived. And therefore I re- 


ſolved to go to the garden, and try if I could ſpeak 


to her: and under pretence of gathering ſome: herbs, 
one day before our departure, I went thither, and 
the firſt perſon I met was her father, who ſpoke to 
me in a language, which, all over Barbary, and 


even at Conſtantinople, is ſpoken among captives 


and Moors, and is neither Moriſco nor. Caſtilian, nor 


of any other nation, but a medley of all languages, 


and generally underſtood. He, ] ſay, i in that jargon, 


aſked me, what I came to look for in that garden, 
and to whom I belonged? 1 anſwered him, I was a 


ſlave of Arnaute Mami (who, I knew, was a very 


great friend of his), and that I came for a few herbs 


of ſeveral ſorts to make a ſallad. He then aſked me, 
if I was upon ranſom or not, and how much my maſ- 
ter demanded for me? While we were thus talking, 
the fair Zoraida, who had eſpied me ſome time be- 
fore, came out of the houſe: and as the Mooriſh 
women make no ſeruple of appearing ' before the 
chriſtians, nor are at all ſhy towards them, as I have 
already obſerved, ſhe made no difficulty of coming 
where I ſtood with her father, who, ſeeing her walk - 
ing ſlowly towards us, called to her, and bid her 
come on. It would be too hard a taſk for me, at this 
time, to expreſs the great beauty, the genteel air, the 


finery and richneſs of attire, with which my beloved 
Zoraida appeared then before my eyes. More pearls, 
if I may ſo ſay, hung about her beauteous neck, and 
more jewels were in her ears and hair, than ſhe had 
hairs on her head. About her ancles, which were 
bare, according to cuſtom, ſhe had two Carcaxes (fo 
they call the enamelled foot-bracelets in Moriſco).of 
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in his'own tongue, that I was a captive belonging to 
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the pureſt gold, ſet with-ſo many. diamonds, that, as 
ſhe told me ſince, her father valued them at ten thou» 
ſand piſtoles; and thoſe ſhe wore on her wriſts were 


of . With Uh The pearls were in abundance; and 


very good for the greateſt finery and magnificence 
of the Mooriſh women conſiſts in adorning themſelves 
with the fineſt ſeed-pearls: and therefore there are 
more of that ſort among the Moors, than among all 
other nations; and Zoraida's father had the reputa- 
tion of having a great many, and thoſe the very beſt 


in Algiers, and to be worth beſides above two hun. 


dred thouſand - Spaniſh crowns ; of all, which, the, 
who is now mine, was once miſtreſs. Whether, with 
all theſe ornaments, ſhe then appeared beautiful or 
not, and what ſhe muſt have been in the days of her 
proſperity, may be conjectured by what remains after 
ſo many fatigues. For it is well known, that the 


beauty of ſome women has days and ſeaſons, and de- 


pends upon accidents, which diminiſh or increaſe it: 


nay the very paſſiens of the mind naturally i improve 


or impair it, and very often utterly deſtroy it. In 
ſhort, ſhe came, extremely adorned, and extremely 
beautiful; to me at leaſt ſhe ſeemed: the moſt ſo of 
oy thing I had ever beheld : which, together with 

my obligations to her, made me think her an angel 


: | from heaven, deſcended for my pleaſure and relief. 


When ſhe was come up to us, her father told her, 


his friend Arnaute Mami, and that I came to look 


for a ſallad. She took up the diſcourſe; and, in the 
aforeſaid medley of languages, aſked me, whether I 


was a gentleman, and why I did not ranſom myſelf, 
I told her, I was already ranſomed, and by the price 
ſhe might gueſs what my maſter thought of me, fince 


he had got fifteen hundred pieces of eight for me. To 
Which ſhe anſwered : Truly had you belonged to my 


n * ſhould not have parced with you for twice 
t 


2, DO:N+QU1,X:0.T EH; we 


| that'fum : for you chriſtians always falſify in your ac- 

| counts of yourſelves, pretending to be poor, in order 

| to cheat the Moors, It may very well be ſo, madam, 

| anſwered I; but, in truth, I. dealt fincerely. with my 
maſter, and ever did, and, ſhall.do the ſame by every. 

| body in the world. And when go you away? ſaid 
; Zoraida. To- morrow, I believe, ſaid I: for. there is 

| a French veſſel, which ſails to- morrow, and I intend © 
; to go in her. Would it not be better, replied Zo- 
; raida, to ſtay until ſome ſhips, come from Spain, and 
; go with them, and not with thoſe of France, who are 


* 


not your friends? No, madam, anſwered I; but 


ſhould the news we have of à Spaniſh ſhip's coming 
ſuddenly. prove true, I would perhaps ſtay a little for 
it, though it js more likely 1 ſhall depart to-morrow : 
for the deſire I have to be in my own. country, and Wb: 
with the perſons I love, is ſo great, that it will not 
ſuffer me to wait for any other conveniency, though 
ever ſo much better. You are married, doubtleſs, _ 
your own country, {aid Zoraida, and therefore you - 


are ſo. deſirous to be gone, and be at home with your 


* * 


wife? No, replied I, I am not married; but I have | 
given my word to marry, as ſoon. as I get thither, - 


And is the lady, whom you have promiſed, beautifal} 
{aid Zoraida. 89 beautiful, anſwered I, that, ta com- 


„ e . 


pliment her, and tell you. the truth, ſhe is, very like : 
, yourſelf,” Her father laughed heartily at this, and 
0 ſaid: Really chriſtian, ſhe. muſt be beautiful indeed, 
4 if ſhe reſembles my daughter, who is accounted the | 
6 
I 


_ 


handſome&,woman in all chis kingdom: obſerve her 
well, and yon will ſee I ſpeak the truth, Zoraida's 
. father ſerved us as an e to moſt of this g n - 
e verſation, as underſtanUing Spaniſh; for though ſhe 
e ſpoke the baſtard language, in uſe there, as I told _ 
0 you, yet ſhe expreſſed her meaning more by ſigus than 
e at £ 
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184 The LIFE and EXPLOITS of 
While we were thus engaged i in diſcourſe, a Moor 


came running to us, crying aloud, that four Turks 


had leaped over the pales or wall of the garden, and 


were gathering the fruit, though it was not yet ripe, 


The old man was put into a fright, and ſo was Zo- 
raida: for the Moors are naturally afraid of the 
Turks, eſpecially of their ſoldiers, who are ſo inſolent 
and imperious over the Moors, who are ſubje& to 


them, that they treat them worſe than if they were 


their ſlaves. Therefore Zoraida's father ſaid to her: 
Daughter, retire into the houſe, and lock yourſelf in, 
while I go and talk to theſe dogs; and you, chriſtian, 
gather your herbs, and be gone in peace, and Ala 
ſend you ſafe to your own country. I bowed myſelf, 
and he went his way to find the Turks, leaving me 
alone with Zoraida, who alſo made as if ſhe was 90. 
ing whither her father bid her. But ſcarcely was he 
got out of ſight among the trees of the garden, when 
ſhe turned back to me, with her eyes full of tears, 


and ſaid: Amexi, Chriſtiano, Amexi ? that is, Are 
you going away, chriſtian? are you going away?” I 


anſwered, Yes, madam, but not without you: expect 


me the next Juma, and be not frighted, when you ſee 


us; for we ſhall certainly get to Chriſtendom. I ſaid 


| "this in ſuch a manner, that ſhe underſtood me very 
well; and, throwing her arm about my neck, the 
began to walk ſoftly and trembling toward the hovſe; 
and fortune would have it (which might have proved 


fatal, if heaven had not ordained otherwiſe) that, 
While we were going in that poſture and manner 1 
told you, her arm being about my neck, her father, 
returning from driving away the Turks, ſaw us in 


oY poſture, and we were ſenſible that he diſcovered 


But Zoraida had the diſcretion and preſence of 


. ind not to take her arm from about my neck, but 


rather held me eloſer; and leaning her head againſt 
my breaſt, and bendin g her knees a Ute, gave plain 
figns 
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figns of fainting away: and I alſo made as if I held 
her up only to keep her from falling. Her father 
came running ta us, and, ſeeing his daughter in that 
poſture, aſked what ailed her. But ſhe not anſwering, 
he ſaid : Without doubt theſe dogs have frighted her 
into a ſwoon : and, taking her from me, he inclined 


her gently to his boſom. And ſhe, fetching a deep 


ſigh, and her eyes ſtill full of tears, ſaid again; 


Amexi, Chriſtiano, Amexi : Be gone, chriſtian; be 


cone.” To which her father anſwered : There is no 


occaſion, child, why the chriſtian ſhould go away; 


he has done you no harm, and the Turks are gone 
of: let nothing fright you ; there is no danger ; for, 
as | have already told you, the Turks, at my requeſt, 


have returned by the way they came. Sir, ſaid I to 


her father, they have frighted her, as you ſay ; but, 
fince ſhe bids me be gone, I will not diſturb her: God 
be with you, and, with your leave, I will come again, 
if we have occaſion for herbs, to this garden ; for my 


maſter ſays, there are no better for a ſallad any where | 


than here, You may come whenever you will, an- 
ſwered Agimorato; for my daughter does not ſay 
this, as having been offended by you or any other 
chriſtian ; but, inſtead of bidding the Turks be gone, 


ſhe bid you be gone, or becauſe ſhe thought it time. 


for you to go and gather your herbs. I now took my 
leave of them both, and ſhe, ſeeming as if her ſoul 
had been rent from her, went away with her father. 
And I, under pretence of gathering herbs, walked 


over, and took a view of, the whole garden, at my 


leiſure, obſerving carefully all the inlets and outlets, 
and the ſtrength of the houſe, andevery conveniency, 
which might tend to facilitate our buſineſs. 


When I had ſo done, I went and gave an account 


to the renegado and my companions of all that had 
paſted, longing eagerly for the hour, when, without 
tear of ſurpriſe, I might ""_— the happineſs, which 

fortune 
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figns of fainting away: and II alſo made as if I held 
her up only to keep her from falling. Her father 
came running ta us, and, ſeeing his daughter in that 
poſture, aſked what ailed her. But ſhe not anſwering, 
he ſaid : Without doubt theſe dogs have frighted her 
into a ſwoon : and, taking her from me, he inclined 
her gently to his boſom. And ſhe, fetching a deep 
ſigh, and her eyes ſtill full of tears, ſaid again; 
Amexi, Chriſtiano, Amexi : Be gone, chriſtian; be 
cone.” To which her father anſwered : There is no 
occaſion, child, why the chriſtian ſhould go away; 
he has done you no harm, and the Turks are gone 
off: let nothing fright you; there is no danger; for, 
as I have already told you, the Turks, at my requeſt, 
have returned by the way they came. Sir, ſaid I to 
her father, they have frighted her, as you ſay ; but, 
fince ſhe bids me be gone, I will not diſturb her: God 
be with you, and, with your leave, I will come again, 
if we have occaſion for herbs, to this garden; for my 
maſter ſays, there are no better for a ſallad any where 
than here, You may come whenever you will, an- 
ſwered Agimoratoz for my daughter does not ſay 
this, as having been offended by you or any other 
chriſtian ; but, inſtead of bidding the Turks be gone, 
ſhe bid you be gone, or becauſe ſhe thought it time. 
for you to go and gather your herbs. I now took my 
leave of them both, and ſhe, ſeeming as if her ſoul 
had been rent from her, went away with her father. 
And I, under pretence of gathering herbs, walked 
over, and took a view of, the whole garden, at my 
leiſure, obſerving carefully all the inlets and outlets, 
and the ſtrength of the houſe, and every N 
which might tend to facilitate our buſineſs. 
When I had ſo done, I went and gave an account 
to the renegado and my companions of all that had 
paſſed, longing eagerly for the hour, when, without 
tear of Lis | might enjoy the happineſs, which 
fortune 
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fortune preſented me in the beautiful Zoraida. In a 
word, time paſſed on, and the day appointed, and by 
us ſo much wiſhed for, came; and we all obſerving 
the order and method, which, after mature delibera. 

tion and long debate, we had agreed on, we had the 

deſired ſucceſs. For, the Friday following the day 
when I talked with Zoraida in the garden, Mor. 
renago (for that was the renegado's name) at the 
cloſe of the evening, caſt anchor with the bark almoſt 
oppoſite to where Zoraida dwelt, The chriſtians, 
who were to be employed at the oar, were ready, and 
hid in ſeveral places thereabouts. They were all in 
. ſuſpence, their hearts beating, and in expectation of 
my coming, being eager to ſurpriſe the bark, which 
lay before their eyes : for they knew nothing of what 
was concerted with the renegado, but thought they 
were to regain their liberty by mere force, and by 
killing the Moors, who were on board the veſſel. As 
Joon therefore as I and my friends appeared, all they 
that were hid came out, and joined us one after ano- 
ther, It was now the time that the city-gates were 
ſhut, and no body appeared abroad in all that quar- 
ter. Being met together, we were in ſome doubt 
whether it would be better to go firſt to Zoraida, or 
ſecure the Moors, who rowed the veſſel. While we 
were in this uncertainty, our renegado came to us, 
aſking us, what we ſtaid for; for now was the time, | 
all his Moors being thoughtleſs of danger, and moſt 
of them aſleep. - We told him what we demurred 
about, and he ſaid, that the thing of the moſt im- 
portance was, firſt to ſeize the veſſel, which might be 
done with all imaginable eaſe, and without any man- 
ner of danger, and then we might preſently go and 
fetch Zoraida, We all approved of what he ſaid, 
and ſo, without farther delay, he being our guide, 
we came to the veſſel ; and he, leaping in firſt, drew 
a cutlaſs, and ſaid in Moriſco ; Let not one = 
4 3d | | 8 
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of you ſtir, unleſs he has a mind it ſhould colt him 
his life.“ By this time all the chriſtians were got on 


board; and the Moors, who were timorous fellows, ; 


hearing the maſter ſpeak thus, were in a great fright; 
and, without making any reſiſtance (for indeed they 
had few or. no arms) ſilently ſuffered themſelves to 
be bound ; which was done very expeditiouſly, or 
chriſtians threatening the Moors, that, if they raiſ 
any manner of cry, or made the leaſt noiſe, t 
would in that inſtant put them all to the ſword, | 
This being done, and half our number od. 
on board to guard them, the reſt of us, the renegado 
being fill our leader, went to Agimorato? s garden, 
and, as good luck would have it, the door opened as 
ealily to us as if it had not been locked: and we 
came up to the houſe with great ſtillneſs and filence, 
and without being perceived by any one. The lovely 
Zoraida, was expecting us at a window, and, when 
ſhe heard people coming, ſhe aſked in a low voice, 
whether we were Nazareni, that is, Chriſtians? I an- 
ſwered, we were, and deſired her to come down, 
When ſhe knew it was IL, ſhe ſtaid not a moment, but, 
without anſwering me a word, came down in an ; Si 
ſtant, and, opening the. door, appeared to us all fo 


beautiful, and richly attired, that I cannot eaſily ex- | 


preſs it, As ſoon as I ſaw her, I took her hand and 
kiſſed it: the renegado did the ſame, and my two 
comrades alſo; and the reſt, who knew not the 
meaning of it, followed our example, thinking we 
only meant to expreſs our thanks and acknowledg- 


ments to her as the inſtrument of our deliverance. 
The renegado aſked her in Moriſco, whether, ber fa» 
ther was in the houſe : ſhe anſwered, he was, and 
aſleep, Then we muſt awake him, replied the rene- 
gado, and carry him with us, and all- that he has of 


value in this beautiful villa. No, ſaid ſne, my father 
muſt by no means he touched, and re, is nothing 


con- 
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conſiderable here, but what I have with me, which is 


ſufficient to make you all rich and content: ſtay a 
little, and you ſhall ſee, And, ſo ſaying, ſhe went 
in again, and bid us be quiet, and make no noiſe, 


for ſhe would come back immediately, I aſked the | 


renegado what ſhe ſaid: he told me, and J bid him 


be ſure to do juſt as Zoraida would have him, who 


was now returned with a little trunk ſo full of gold 
crowns, that ſhe could hardly carry it. 
Ill fortune would have it, that her father in the 


mean time happened to awake, and, hearing a noiſe 


in the garden, looked out at the window, and pre- 
ſently found there were chriſtians in it. Immediately 
he cried out as loud as he could in Arabic, Chriſtians, 
Chriſtians, thieves, thieves; which outcry put us all 
into the utmoſt terror and confuſion. But the rene- 


gado, ſeeing the danger we were in, and conſidering 


how much it imported him to go through with the 
enterprize, before it was diſcovered, ran up with the 
greateſt ſpeed to the room where Agimorato was 


and with him ran up ſeveral others of us: but I did 


not dare to quit Zoraida, who had ſunk into my 


arms almoſt in a ſwoon. In ſhort, they that went up 


acquitted themſelves ſo well, that in a moment they 


came down with Agimorato, having tied his hands, 


and ſtopped his mouth with a handkerchief, ſo that 
he could not ſpeak a word, and threatening him, if 
he made the leaſt noiſe, it ſhould coſt him his life. 


When his daughter ſaw him, ſhe covered her eyes, 


that ſhe might not ſee him, and her father was aſto- 


niſhed at ſeeing her, not knowing how willingly ſhe 


had put herſelf into our hands. But at that time it 
being of the utmoſt conſequence to us to fly, we got 


as ſpeedily as we could to the bark, where our com» 


rades already expected us with impatience, fearing 


we had met with ſome croſs accident. Scarce two 


hours of the night were * when we were * 
a 
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all got on board, and then we untied the hands of 
Zoraida's father, and took the handkerchief out of 
his mouth: but the renegado warned him again not 
to ſpeak a word, for, if he did, they would take 
away his life. When he ſaw his daughter there, he 
began to weep moſt tenderly, and eſpecially when 
he perceived that I held her cloſely embraced, and 
that ſie, without making any ſhew of oppoſition, or 
complaint, or coyneſs, ſat ſo ſtill and quiet: never- 
theleſs he held his peace, leſt we ſhould put the rene- 
gado's threats in execution. 

Zoraida now, finding herſelf in the bark, and. that 
we began to handle our oars, and ſeeing her father 
there, and the reſt of the Moors, who were bound, 
ſpoke to the renegado, to deſire me to do her the 
favour to looſe thoſe Moors, and ſet her father at 
liberty; for ſhe would ſooner throw herſelf into the 
ſea, than ſee a father who loved her ſo tenderly, car- 
ried away captive before her eyes, and upon her ac- 
count. The renegado told me what ſhe deſired, and 
I anſwered that J was entirely ſatisfied it ſhould 'be 
ſo: but he replied, it was not convenient; for, ſhould 
they be ſet on ſhore there, they would preſently raiſe 
the country, and alarm the city, and cauſe ſome light 


' frigates to be ſent out ia queſt of us, and ſo we ſhould 
be beſet both by ſea and land, and it would be im- 


poſſible for us to eſcape : but what might be done, 
was, to give them their liberty at the firſt chriſtian 
country we ſhould touch at, We all came in to this 
opinion, and Zoraida alſo was ſatisfied, when we told 
her what: we had determined, and the reaſons why 


we could not at preſent comply with her requeſt. 


And then immediately, with joyful filence, and cheers 
ful diligence, each of our brave rowers handled his 
dar, and, recommending ourſelves to God with all 
our hearts, we began to make toward the iſland of 
Majorca, which is the neareſt chriſtian land, But, 


de 


— 


% 
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the north wind beginning to blow freſh, and the ſea * 
being ſomewhat rough, it was not poſſible for us to it 
ſteer the courſe of Majorca, and we were forced to Baia 
keep along ſhore towards Oran, not without great ab 
apprehenſions of being diſcovered from the town of th: 
Sarge), which lies on that coaſt, about ſixty miles M 
9008; Algiers. We were afraid likewiſe of meeting, hs 
in our paſſage, with ſome of thoſe galeots, which es 
come uſually with merchandiſe from Tetuan ; thou gh, thi 
each relying on his own courage, and that of his 20 

r 


comrades in general, we preſumed, that, if we ſhould 
meet a galeot, provided it were not a cruiſer, we gel 
- ſhould be ſo far from being ruined, that we ſhould 


| probably take a veſſe], wherein we might more ſe. for 
q curely purſue our voyage. While we proceeded in ha: 
our voyage, Zoraida kept her head between my fre 

hands, that ſhe might not look on her father; and 1 ad, 

could perceive ſhe was continually cating upon Lela wh 

Marien to aſſiſt us. | you 

We had rowed about thirty ata: when day- break my 

came upon us, and we found ourſelves not above the 

three muſket-ſhot diſtant from the ſhore, which ſeemed | thi: 

to be quite a deſart, and without any creature to diſ= all 

cover us: however, by mere dint of rowing, we made hin 

a little out to ſea, which was by this time become oY 

more calm ; and when we had advanced about two 0 
leagues, it was ordered they ſhould row by turns“, Me 


whilſt we took a little refreſhment; the bark being fact 
well provided: but the rowers ſaid, that it was not 


-—  a:time to take any reſt, and that they: would by no i her 
means quit their oars, but would eat and row, if oft 
thoſe, who were unemployed, would bring the victuals 1 

to them, They did ſo; and now the wind began to a 
blow a briſk gale, which forced us to ſet up our fails, | or h 
% The los is 6 bogaſſe a a quarteles, i. e. every fourth man ah 


ſhould row, whilſt the reſt took their 3225 or were refreſhing 
thetnſelves. | 


and 


\ 
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and lay down our oars, and ſteer directly to Oran, 
it being impoſſible to hold any other courſe. All this 
was done with great expedition; - and fo we failed 
above eight miles an hour, without any other fear 
than that of meeting ſome corſair. We gave the 

Mooriſh priſoners ſomething to eat, and the renegado 
comforted them, telling them they were not ſlaves, 
and that they ſhould have their liberty given them 
the firſt opportunity; and he ſaid the ſame to Zorai- 
da's father, who anſwered : I might, perhaps, expe& 
or hope for any other favour from your liberality and 
generous uſage, O chriſtians ; but as to giving me 
my liberty, think me not ſo ſimple as to imagine it; 
for you would never have expoſed yourſelves to the 
hazard of taking it from me, to reſtore it me ſo. 
freely, eſpecially ſince you know who I am, and the 
advantage that may accrue to you by my ranſom ; 
which do but name, and from this momentT promiſe 
you whatever you demand, for myfelf, and. for this 
my unhappy daughter, or elſe for her alone, who is 
the greater and better part of my ſoul. In ſaying 
this, he began to weep ſo bitterly, that it moved us 
all to compaſſion, and forced Zoraida to look up at 
him; who, ſeeing him weep in that manner, was ſo 
melted, that ſhe got up from me, and ran to embrace 
her father; and laying her face to his, they two be- 
gan ſo tender a lamentation, that many of us could 
not forbear keeping them company. Bat when her 
father obſerved, that ſhe was adorned with her beſt 
attire, and had ſo many jewels about her, he ſaid to 
her in his language : how comes it, daughter, that 
yeſterday. evening, before this terrible misfortune be. 

tel us, I ſaw you in your ordinary and houſhold dreſs, 
and now, without having had time to dreſs yourſelf, 
or having received any joy ful news, fit to be ſolem- 
nized by adorning and dreſſing yourſelf out, I ſee 
you ſet off with che beſt cloaths that I could poſſibiy 


give 
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give you, when fortune was more favourable to us! 
anſwer me to this; for it holds mein greater ſuſpence 
and admiration, than the misfortune itſelf, into which 
\I am fallen? the renegado interpreted to us all that 
the Moor ſaid to his daughter, who anſwered him not 
a word: but when he ſaw in a corner of the veſſel 
the little trunk, in which ſhe uſed to keep her jewels, 

which he knew very well he had left in Algiers, and 
had not brought with him to the garden, he was til! 
more confounded, and aſked her, how that trunk had 
come to our hands, and what was in it? to which 
the renegado, without ſtaying until Zoraida ſpoke, 
anſwered : trouble not yourſelf, Signor, about aſking 
your daughter ſo many queſtions ; for with one word 
I can ſatisfy them all: and therefore be it known to 
you, that ſhe is a Chriſtian, and has been the inſtru. 
ment to file off our chains, and give us the liberty 
we enjoy: ſhe is here, with her own conſent, and 
well pleaſed, I believe, to find herſelf in this con. 

dition, like one who goes out of darkneſs into light, 

from death to life, and from ſuffering to glory. I; 
this true, daughter? ſaid the Moor. It is, anſwered 
Zoraida. In effect then, replied the old man, you 
are become a chriſtian, and are ſhe, who has put her 
father into the power of his enemies? to which Zo- 
raida anſwered: I am indeed a chriſtian ; but not ſhe, 
who has reduced you to this condition: for my deſire 
never was to do you harm, but only myſelf good, 

And what good have you done yourſelf, my daughter! 
aſk that, anſwered ſhe, of Lela Marien, who can tell 
you better than I can. 

'The Moor had ſcarce heard this, when, with in- 
credible precipitation, he threw himſelf headlong in- 
to the ſea, and without doubt had been drowned, had 
not the wide and cumberſome garments he wore kept 
him a little while above water. Zoraida cried out 


to ave * and we all preſently ran, and, "" 
| 0 
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= hold of his garment, dragged him out, half drowned 
"7 and ſenſeleſs; at which fight Zoraida was ſo affected, 


eh that ſhe ſet up a tender and ſorrowful lamentation 
lat over him, as if he had been really dead. We turned 
101 him with his mouth downward, and he voided a great 
Mol deal of water, and in about two hours came to him. 


ſelf, In the mean time, 'the wind being changed, 
we were obliged to ply our oars, to avoid running 
upon the ſhore : but by good fortume we came to a 
creek by the fide of a ſmall promontory, or head, 


ke, mia, that is to ſay, in our language, The wicked 
ing chriſtian woman ;*” for the Moors have a tradition, that 
ord Cava“, who occaſioned the loſs of Spain, lies buried 
\ to Wl there; Cava ſignifying in their language a wicked 
tru. winks? and Rumia, a Chriſtian ; and farther, they 
erty reckon it an ill omen to be forced to anchor there; 
and and otherwiſe they never do ſo: though to us it 
on. proved, not the ſhelter of a wicked woman, but a 
gbt, tafe harbour and retreat, conſidering how high the 
1; WY ſea ran. We placed ſcouts on ſhore, and never 
erel dropped our oars : we ate of what the renegado had 
you provided, and prayed. to God and to our Lady very de- 
her voutly for aſſiſtance and protection, that we might give 
Zo- a happy ending to ſo fortunate a beginning. Order 
ſhe, was given, at Zoraida's intreaty, to ſet her father on 
efire WY ſhore with the reſt of the Moors, who, until now, had 
ood, been faſt bound; for ſhe had not the heart, nor could 
ter? her tender bowels brook, to ſee her father, and her 
| tell MY countrymen, carried off priſoners before her face. 


| We promiſed her it ſhould be done at our going off, 
\ in- {ince there was no danger in leaving them in ſo de- 


g in- ſolate a place. Our prayers were not in vain; Heaven 


„bad heard them; for the wind preſently changed i in our 
kept 


1 out {WF into Spain. 


aying Vor, I. 3 favour, 975 
hold | | 1 | 


which by the Moors is called the cape of Cava Ru- 
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favour, and the ſea was .calm, inviting us to return 

and proſecute our intended voyage. 

Seeing this, we unbound the Moors, and ſet them 
one by one on ſhore; at which they were greatly ſur. 


| priſed: but, when we came to diſembark Zoraida's 
father, who was now perfectly in his ſenſes, he ſaid: 


Why. chriſtians, think you, is chis wicked woman de- 
firous of my being ſet at liberty ? Think you it is out 
of any filial piety ſhe has towards me? No, certainly, 
but it is becauſe of the diſturbance my preſence 
would give her, when ſhe has a mind to put her evil 
inclinations in practice. And think not that ſhe is 
moved to change her religion becauſe ſhe thinks yaurs 
is preferable to ours: no, but becauſe ſhe knows that 
libertiniſm 1s more allowed in your country than in 
ours. And, turning to Zoraida (I and another chriſ. 
tian holding him faſt by both arms, leſt he ſhould 


commit ſome outrage) he ſaid: O infamous girl, and 


ill-adviſed maiden ! whither goeſt thou blind fold and 


precipitate, in the power of theſe dogs our natural 


enemies? curſed be the hour wherein I begat thee, 
and curſed be the indulgence and luxury, in which 


3 brought thee up! but perceiving he was not likely 


to give over in haſte, I hurried him aſhore, and from 
thence he continued his execrations and wailings, 
praying to Mahomet that he would beſeech God to 
deſtroy, confound, and make an end of us: and when, 
being under ſail, we could no longer hear his words, 
we ſaw his actions; which were, tearing his beard, 
plucking off his hair, and rolling himſelf on -the 
ground: and once he raiſed his voice ſo high, that we 
could hear him ſay : Come back, beloved daughter, 
come back to ſhore; for I forgive thee all: let thoſe 


men keep the money they already have, and do thoy 
come back, and comfort thy diſconſolate father, who 
muſt 1 his life in this defart land, if thou forſakeſt 


Now. 
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him. All this Zoraida heard; all this ſhe felt, and 


bewailed; but could not ſpeak, nor anſwer him a 


word, only, May it pleaſe Ala, my dear father, that 
Lela Marien, who has been the cauſe of my turning 


chriſtian, may comfort you in your affliction. Ala 


well knows, that I could do no otherwiſe than I have 


done, and that theſe chriſtians are not indebted to 
me for any particular good- will to them, ſince, though 


1 had had no mind to have gone with them, but rather 
to have ſtayed at home, it was impoſlible ; for my 
mind would not let me be at reſt, until I performed 
this work, which- to me ſeems as good, as you, my 


deareſt father, think it bad. This the ſaid, when we 


were got ſo far off that her father cools not hear 
her, nor we ſee him any more. So I comforted Zo. 
raida, and we all minded our voyage, which was now 
made fo eaſy to us by a favourable wind, that we 
made no doubt of being next morning upon the coaſt 
of Spain, 

But, as good ſeldom or never comes pure and un- 
mixed, without being accompanied or followed by 
ſome ill to alarm and diſturb it, our fortune would 
have it, or perhaps the curſes the Moor beſtowed on 
his daughter (for ſuch are always to be dreaded, let 
the father be what he will) I ſay, it happened, that 
being now got far out to ſea, and the third hour of 


the night well-nigh paſt, and under full fail, the 


oars being laſhed, for the fair wind eaſed us of the 
labour of making uſe of them ; by the light of the 
moon, which ſhone very bright, we diſcovered a 
round veſſel, with all her fails out, a little a-head of 
as but ſo very near to us, that we were foreed to 


ſtrike ſail, to avoid running foul of her; and 'they 


alſo put the helm hard up, to give us room to go by. 
The men had poſted themſelves on the quarter-deck, 

to aſk who we were, whither we were going, and 
from whence we came: but aſking us in French, our 


K 2 renegado 
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| renegado ſaid ; Let no one anſwer ; for theſe without 
doubt are French corſairs, to whom all is hh that 


comes to net, Upon this caution nobody ſpoke a 


word: and having ſailed a little on, their veſſel be- 


ing under the wind, on a ſudden they let fly two 


pieces of artillery, and both, as it appeared, with 


chain-ſhot; for one cut our maſt through the middle, 
both that and the fail falling into the ſea, and the 
other at the ſame inſtant came through the middle of 
eur bark, ſo as to lay it quite open, without wound- 
ing any of us. But, finding ourſelves finking, we 
all began to cry aloud for help, and to beg of thoſe 
in the ſhip to take us in, for we were drowning. They 
then ſtruck their fails, and hoiſting out the boat or 
pinnace, with about twelve Frenchmen in her, well 
armed with muſkets, and their matches lighted, they 
came up cloſe to us, and, ſeeing how few we were, 
and that the veſſel was finking , they took us in, tel. 


ling us, that this had befallen us becauſe of our inci. 


vility in returning them no anſwer, . Our renegado 
took the trunk, in which was Zoraida's treaſure, and 
without being perceived by any one, threw it over- 
board into the ſea. In ſhort, we all paſſed into the 
French ſhip, where, after they had informed them» 
ſelves of whatever they had a mind to know concern- 
Ing. us, immediately, as if they had been our capital 
enemies, they ſtripped us of every thing, and Zoraida 
even of the bracelets ſhe wore upon her aneles: but 


the uneaſineſs they gave her, gave me leſs than the ap- 


prehenſion I was in, leſt they ſhould proceed, from 
plundering her of her rich and precious jewels, to 
the depriving: her of the jewel of moſt worth, and 
that which .ſhe valued moſt. But the deſires of this 


ſort of men ſeldom extend farther than to money, 


with which their avarice is never ſatisfied, as was 
evident at that time; for they would have taken away 
the very clothes we op as laves, if * had thought 


they 
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they could have made any thing of them. Some of 
them were of opinion, it would be beſt to throw us 
all over-board, wrapped up in a ſail: for their defign 
was to trade.in ſome of the Spaniſh ports, pretend- 
ing to be of Britany ; and, ſhould they carry us with 
them thither, they would be ſeized on and puniſhed, 
upon diſcovery of the robbery. But-the captain, who 
had rifled my dear Zoraida, ſaid, he was contented 
with the prize he had already got, and that he would 
not touch at any port of Spain, but paſs the Straits 
of Gibraltar by night, or as he could, and make the 
beſt of his way for Rochel, from whence he came ; 
and therefore in concluſion they agreed to give us 
their ſhip-boat, and what was neceſſary for ſo ſhort a 
voyage as we had to make: which they did the next 
day in view of the Spaniſh coaſt ; at which ſight all 
our troubles and miſeries were forgotten as entirely 


as if they had never happened: to us; ſo great is the 


pleaſure of regaining one's loſt liberty. It was about 


noon when they put us into the boat, giving us two 
barrels of water, and ſome biſcuit ; and the captain, 


moved by I know not what compaſſion, gave the 
beautiful Zoraida, at her going off, about forty 
crowns in gold, and would not permit his ſoldiers 
to ſtrip her of theſe very clothes ſhe has now on. 
We went on board, giving them thanks for the 
favour they did us, and ſhewing ourſelves rather 
pleaſed than diſſatisfied, They ſtood out to ſea, ſteer- 
ing toward the Straits; and we, without minding 
any other north- ſtar than the land before us, rowed 


ſo hard, that we were, at ſun-ſet, ſo near it, that we 


might eaſily, we thought, get thither hefore the night 


| ſhould be far ſpent : but the moon not ſhining, and 
the ky being cloudy, as we did not know the'coaſt 


we were upon, we did not think it ſafe to land, as 


| ſeveral among us would have had us, though it were 
among the rocks, and far from any town; for by 
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that means, they ſaid, we ſhould avoid the danger 


we ought to fear from the corſairs of Tetuan, who are 


over-night in Barbary, and the next morning on the 
coaſtof Spain, where theycommonly pick up ſome prize, 
and return to ſleep at their own homes. However it 


was agreed at laſt, that we ſhould row gently towards 


the ſhore, and, if the ſea proved calm, we ſhould 


land wherever we could. We did ſo; and, a little 


before midnight, we arrived at the foot of a very 


large and high mountain, not ſo cloſe to the ſhore, 


but there was room enough for our landing com- 
modiouſſy. We ran our boat into the ſand ; we all 
got on ſhore, and kiſſed the ground, and, with tears 


of joy and ſatisfaQtion, gave thanks to God our lord 


for the unparalleled mercy he had ſhewn 'vs in our 


voyage. We took our proviſions out of the boat, 
which we dragged on ſhore, and then aſcended a good 


way up the mountain; and, though it was really ſo, 


we could not ſatisfy our minds, nor thoroughly be. 
lieve, that the ground we were upon was chriſtian 


ground. We thought the day would never come: at 
laſt we got to the top of the mountain ; to ſee if we 


eould diſcover any houſes, or huts of ſhepherds ; but 


as far as ever we could ſee, neither habitation, nor 

erſon, nor path, nor road, could we diſcover at all. 
3 we determined to go farther into the country, 
thinking it impoſſible but we muſt ſoon ſee ſomebody, 
to inform us where we were, But what troubled 
me moft was to ſee Zoraida travel on foot through 
thoſe craggy places; for, though I ſometimes took 
her on my ſhoulders, my wearineſs wearied her more 


than her own reſting relieved her: and therefore ſhe | 


would not ſuffer me to take that pains any more; and 


ſo went on with very great patience, and ſigns of) joy, 
I ſtill leading her by the hand, 


We had gone in this manner little leſs than a 
quarter of a league, when the ſound of a little bell 
reached 
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reached our ears, a certain ſignal that ſome flocks . 
were near us; and all of us looking out attentively 
to ſee whether any appeared, we diſcovered a young 
ſhepherd at the foot of a cork-tree, in great tran- 
quillity and repoſe, ſhaping a ſtick with his knife, 
We called out to him, and he,- lifting up his head, 
got up nimbly on his feet; and, as we came t) un- 
derſtand afterwards, the firſt who preſented them- 
ſelves to his fight, being the renegado and Zoraida, 
he, ſeeing them in Mooriſh habits, thought all the 
Moors in Barbary were upon him ; and making to- 
ward the wood before him with incredible ſpeed, he 
cried out as loud as ever he could; Moors! the 


Moors are landed: Moors! Moors! arm, arm! we, 


hearing this outcry, were confounded, and knew not 
what to do: but, conſidering that the ffiepherd's out- 
cries muſt needs alarm the country, and that the 
militia of the coaſt would preſently come to ſee what 
was the matter, we agreed that the renegado ſhould 
ſtrip off his Turkiſh habit, and put on a jerkin or 
ſlave's caſſock, which one of us immediately gave 
him, though he who lent it remained only in his ſhirt 
and breeches. And ſo, recommending ourſelves to 
God, we went on, the ſame way we faw the ſhepherd 
take, expecting every moment when the coaſt-guard 
would be upon us: nor were we deceived in our ap- 
prehenſion; for, in leſs than two hours, as we came 
down the hill into the plain, we diſcovered above fifty 
horſemen coming towards us on a half-gallop ; and, 
as ſoon as we faw them, we ſtood ſtill, to wait their 
coming up. But as they drew near, and found, in- 
ſtead of the Moors they looked for, a company of 
poor chriſtian captives, they were ſurpriſed, and one 
of them aſked us, whether we were the occaſion of 
the ſhepherd's alarming the country? I anſwered, we 
were; and being about to acquaint him whence we 
came, and who we were, one of the chriſtians, who 
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came with us, knew the horſeman who had aſked us 
the queſtion, and, without giving me time to ſay any 
thing more, he cried God be praiſed, gentlemen, 


for bringing us to ſo good a part of the country; for 


if I am not miſtaken, the ground we ſtand upon is 
territory of Velez Malaga, and, if the length of my 


_ captivity has not impaired my memory, you, Sir, who 


are aſking us theſe queſtions, are Pedro de Buſtamante, 
my uncle. Scarce had the chriſtian captive ſaid this, 
when the horſeman threw himſelf from his horſe, and 
ran to embrace the young man, ſaying to him : Dear 


nephew of my ſoul and of my life, I know you ; and 


we have often bewailed your death, I, and my ſiſter 
your mother, and all your kindred, who are ſtill alive; 


and God has been pleaſed to prolong their lives, that 


they may have the pleaſure of ſeeing you again. We 


knew you were in Algiers, and, by the appearance 


of your dreſs, and that of your companions,.1 gueſs 
you muſt have recovered your liberty in ſome mi- 
raculous manner. It is ſo, anſwered the young man, 
and we ſhall have time enough hereafter to tell you 
the whole ſtory, As ſoon as the horſemen underſtood 
that we were chriſtian captives, they alighted from 


their horſes, and each of them invited us to accept 


of his horſe to carry us to the city of Velez Malaga, 


which was a league and half off. Some of them went 


back to carry the boat to the town, being told by us 
where we had left it. Others of them took us up 
behind them, and Zoraida rode behind our captive's 
uncle. All the people came out to receive us, having 


heard the news of our coming from ſome who went 
before. They did not come to ſee captives freed, 
or Moors made ſlaves ; for the people of that coals 

are accuſtomed to ſee both the one and the other: 


but they came to gaze at the beauty of Zoraida, 
which was at that time in its full perfection; for, 
what with the fatigue of walking, and the joy of be. 


ing 
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ing in Chriſtendom, without the fear of being loſt, 
ſuch colours ſhewed themſelves in her face, that if 

my affection did not then deceive me, I will venture 
to ſay, there never was in the world a more beautiful 
creature; at leaſt none that I had ever ſeen. 

We went direQly to the church, to give God thanks 
for the mercy we had received, and Zoraida, at firſt 
entering, ſaid, there were faces there very like that 
of Lela Marien. We told her they were pictures of 
her, and the renegado explained to her the beſt he 
could what they ſignified, that ſhe might adore them, 
juſt as if every one of them were really that very Lela 
Marien who had ſpoke to her. She, who has good 
ſenſe, and a clear and ready apprehenſion, preſently 
_ underſtood what was told her concerning the images, 
After this they carried us, and lodged us in different 
houſes of the town : but the chriſtian, who came 
with us, took the renegado, Zoraida, and me, to 
the houſe of his parents, who were in pretty good 
circumſtances, and treated us with as much kindneſs, 
as they did their own ſon, We ſtaid in Velez fix 
days, at the end of which the renegado, having 1 in- 

formed himſelf of what was proper for him to do, re- 
paired to the city of Granada, there to be re-admitted, 
by means of the holy inquiſition, into the boſom of | 
our holy mother the church. The reſt of the freed 
captives went every one which way he pleaſed : as 
for Zoraida and myſelf, we remained behind, with 
thoſe crowns only which the courtefy of the French- 
men had beſtowed on Zoraida ; with part of which I 
bought this beaſt ſhe rides on; and hitherto I have 
ſerved her as a father and gentleman- uſher, and not 
as an huſband, We are going with defign to fee if 
my father be living, or whether either of my brothers 
have had better fortune than myſelf: though confider- 
ing that Heaven has given me Zoraida, no other 
fortune could have befallen me, which I ſhould have 
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valued at ſo high a rate. The patience witch Which 


*. - f . . | 
Zoraida bears the inconveniences poverty brings 


along with it, and the deſire ſhe ſeems to expreſs of 
becoming a chriſtian, is ſuch and ſo great, that I am 
in admiration, and look upon myfelf as bound to ſerve 
her all the day of my life. But the delight I take in 


 Teeing myſelf hers, and her mine, is ſometimes inter. 


rupted and almoſt deſtroyed by my not knowing 
whether I ſhall find any corner in my own country 
wherein to ſhelter her, and whether time and death 
have not made fuch alterations in the affairs and lives 
of my father and brothers, that, if they are no more, 
1 ſhall hardly find any body that knows me. 

This, gentlemen, is my hiſtory : whether it be an 
entertaining and uncommon one, you are to judge, 
For my own part I can ſay, I would willingly have 
related it ſtill more ſuceinctly, though the fear of 
tiring you has made me omit ſeveral circumſtances, 
which were at my tongue's end, | 


CHAP. . 


Which treats of aubat farther happened inthe inn, and of 


many other things worthy to be known. 


T TERE the captive ended his tory ; to whom Don 
H Fernando faid: Truly, captain, the manner of 
your relating this ſtrange adventure has been ſuch, 
as equals the novelty and ſurpriſingneſs of the event 


itſelf, The whole is extraordinary, uncommon, and 
full of accidents, which aſtoniſh and ſurpriſe thoſe 


who hear them, And fo great is the pleaſure we 
have received in liſtening to it, that, though the ſtory 
ſhould have held until to-morrow, we ſhould have 
wiſhed it were to begin again. And, upon ſaying 


this, Cardenio and the reſt of the company offered 


him all the ſervice in their power, with ſuch expreſ- 
flons of kindneſs and fincerity, that the captain was 
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extremely well ſatisfied of their good-Will. Don Fer. 
nando in particular offered him, that, if he would 
return with him, he would prevail with the marquis 
his brother to ſtand god-father at Zoraida's baptiſm, 
and that, for his own part, he would accommodate 
him in ſuch a manner, that he might appear in his 
own country with the dignity and diſtiaction due to 
his perſon, The captive thanked him moſt courte- 
ouſly, but would not accept of any of his generous 
offers er ib 3 

By this time night was come on; and, about the 
duſk, a coach arrived at the inn, with ſome men on 
horſeback, They aſked for a lodging. The tioſteſs 
anſwered, there was not an inch of room-in the whole 
inn, bat what was taken up. Though it be ſo, ſaid 
one of the men on horſeback, there muſt be room 
made for my lord judge here in the coach. At this 
name the hoſteſs was troubled, and faid': Sir, the 
truth is, F have no bed; but if his worſhip my lord 
judge brings one with him, as I believe he muſt, let 
him enter in God's name; for I and my huſband will 
quit our own' chamber to accommodate his honour. 
Then let it be ſo, quoth the ſquire. But by this time 
there had already alighted out of the coach a man, 
who by his garb preſently diſcovered the office and 
dignity he bore ; for the long gown and tueked- up 
ſleeves he had on ſhewed him to be a judge, as his 
ſervant had ſaid. He led by the hand a young lady 
ſeemingly about ſixteen years of age, in a riding- 
dreſs, ſo genteel, ſo beautiful, and ſo gay, that her 
preſence ſtruck them all with admiration, inſomuch 
that, had they not ſeen Dorothea, Lucinda, and Zo- 
raida, who were in the inn, they would have believed 
that ſuch another beautiful damſel could hardly have 
been found. Don Quixote was preſent at the coming- 
in of the Judge and the young lady; and ſo, as ſoon 
as he ſaw him; he ſaid: Vour wörſbip may ſecurely 
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enter here, and walk about in this caſtle; for, though 
it be narrow and ill accommodated, there is no nar- 
rowneſs nor incommodiouſneſs in the world, which 
does not make room for arms and letters, eſpecially 
if arms and letters bring beauty for their guide and 
conductor, as your worſhip's letters do in this fair 
maiden, to whom not only caſtles ought to throw 
open and offer themſelves, but rocks to ſeparate and 
divide, and mountains to bow their lofty heads, to 
give her entrance and reception. Enter, Sir, I ſay, 


| ſuns to accompany that heaven you bring with you. 
Here you will find arms in their zenith,. and beauty 


fpeech of Don Quixote's, whom he ſet himſelf to look 
at very earneſtly, admiring no leſs at his figure than 
at his words : and not knowing what to anſwer, he 
began to gaze at him again, when he ſaw appear 
Lucinda, Dorothea, and Zoraida, whom the report of 
theſe new gueſts, and the account the hoſteſs had given 
them of the beauty of the young lady, had brought 
to ſee and receive her, But Don Fernando, Car- 
denio, and the prieſt, complimented him in a more 
intelligible and polite manner. In fine, my lord judge 
entered, no leſs confounded at what he ſaw, than at 
what he heard; and the beauties of the inn wel- 
comed the fair ſtranger, In ſhort, the judge eaſily 


diſtracted him. After the uſval civilities paſſed on 
all fides, and enquiry made into what conveniences 
the inn afforded, it was again ordered, as it had been 
before, that all the women ſhould lodge i in the great 
room aforeſaid, and the men remain without as their 
guard. The judge was contented that his daughter, 


ladies; 3 which Ne did with all her heart. And with 
part 


into this paradiſe ; for here you will find ſtars and 


in perfection. The judge marvelled greatly at this 


perceived, that all there were perſons of diſtinction; 
but the mien, viſape, and behaviour of Don Quixote | 


who was the young lady, ſhould accompany thoſe 
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part of the innkeeper's narrow bed, together with 


what the judge had brought with him, they accom- 


modated themſelves that night better than they ex- 
pected. | 

The captive, wh, from the very moment he ſaw 
the judge, felt his heart beat, and had a ſuſpicion 
that this gentleman was his brother, aſked one of the 
ſervants that came with him, what his name might 
be, and if he knew what country he was of ? The 
ſervant anſwered, that he was called the licentiate 
John Perez de Viedma, and that he had heard ſay 
he was born .in a town in the mountains of Leon, 
With this account, and with what he had ſeen, he 


was entirely confirmed in the opinion that this was 


that brother of his, who by advice of his father 


had applied himſelf to learning: and overjoyed and 


pleaſed herewith, he called aſide Don Fernando, Car- 
denio, and the prieſt, and told them what had paſſed, 
aſſuring them that the judge was his brother, The 
ſervant had alſo told him, that he was going to the 
Indies in quality of judge .of the courts of Mexico, 
He underſtood alſo, that the young lady was his 


daughter, and that her mother died in childbed of 


her, and that the judge was become very rich by her 
dowry, which came to him. by his having ,this child 
by her. He aſked their advice, what way he-ſhould 
take to diſcover himſelf, or how he ſhould firſt know 


whether, after the diſcovery, his brother, ſeeing him | 
ſo poor, would be aſhamed to own him, or would re. 


ceive him with bowels of affection. Leave it to me 
to make the experiment, ſaid the prieſt, and the ra» 


ther becauſe there is no reaſon to doubt, Signor cape 
tain, but that you will be very well received: for the 
worth and prudence, which appear in your brother's. 


looks, give no ſigns of his being arrogant or wilfully 
forgetful, or of his not knowing how to make due 
allowances for the accidents of fortune, Nevertbes 


leſs, 
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teſs, ſaid the captain, I would fain make myſelf 
known to him by ſome round-about way, and not 
fuddenly and at unawares. I tell you, anſwered: the 
prieſt, I will manage it after ſuch a manner that all 


Parties ſhall be ſatisfied, 


Buy this time ſupper was ready, al they all ſat 
down at table, excepting the captive and the Jadies, 
who ſupped by themſelves in their chamber, In the 
midſt'of ſupper, the prieſt ſaid : ' My lord judge, I 
had a comrade of your name in Conſtantinople, where 
I was a flave ſome years; which comrade was one of 
the braveſt ſoldiers and captains in all the Spanih 


_ infantry ; but as unfortunate, as he was reſolute and 


brave. And pray, Sir, what was this captain's name ? 
faid the judge. He was called, anſwered the prieſt, 

Ruy Perez de Viedma, and he was born in a village 
in the mountains of Leon, He related to me a cir- 
cumſtance which happened between his father, him- 
ſelf, and his two brethren, which, had it come from 
a perſon of leſs veracity than himfelf, I ſhould have 
taken for a tale, ſuch as old women tell by a fire-fide 
in winter. For he told me, his father had divided 
his eſtate equally between himſelf and his three ſons, 
and had given them certain precepts better than 
thoſe of Cato. And I can affure you, that the choice 
he made to follow the wars ſucceeded ſo well, that, 


in a few years, by his valour and bravery, without 


other help than that of his great virtue, he rofe to be 
a captain of foot, and ſaw himſelf in the road of be- 
coming a colonel very foon. But fortune proved ad- 
verſe ; for where he might have expected to have her 


Favour, he loft it, together with his liberty, in that 


glorious action, whereby ſo many recovered theirs; l 


mean, in the battle of Lepanto. Mine I loſt in Go- 
leta; and afterwards, by different adventures, we be- 


came comrades in Conſtantinople, From thence: he 
came to Algiers, where, do my knowledge, one of the 
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ſtrangeſt adventures in the world befel him. The 


prieſt then went on, and recounted to him very briefly 
what had paſſed between his brother and Zoraida, 


To all which the judge was fo attentive, that never 
any judge was more ſo, 'The prieſt went no farther 
than that point where the French ftripped the chriſ- 
tians that came in the bark, and the poverty and ne- 
ceſſity wherein his comrade and the beautiful Moor 
were left : pretending that he knew not what became 
of them afterwards, whether they arrived in Spain, 
or were carried by the Frenchmen to France. 

The captain ſtood at ſome diſtance, liſtening to alt 


the prieſt ſaid, and obſerved all the emotions of his 


brother ; who, perceiving the prieſt had ended his 
ſtory, fetching adeep ſigh, and his eyes ſtanding with 
water, ſaid: O Sir, you know not how nearly I am 
affected by the news you tell me ; ſo nearly, that I 
am conſtrained to ſhew it by theſe tears, which flow 


from my eyes in ſpite of all my diſcretion and re- 
ſerve, That gallant captain you mention is my elder . 
brother, who, being of a ſtronger conſtitution, and of 


more elevated thoughts, than I or my younger bro. 


ther, choſe the honourable and worthy profeſſion of 


arms; which was one of the three ways propoſed to 
us by our father, as your comrade told you, when you 
thought he was telling you a fable, I applied myſelf 
to learning, which, by God's bleſſing on my induſtry, 


has raiſed me to the ſtation you ſee me in. My 


younger brother is in Peru, ſo rich, that, with what 


he has ferit to my father and me, he has made large 


amends for what he took away with him, and beſides 
has enabled my father to indulge his natural diſpo- 
ſition to liberality. I alſo have been enabled to pro- 
ſecute my ſtudies with more decorum and authority, 
until J arrived at the rank, to which I am now ad- 
vanced. My father is ſtill alive, but dying with defire 


to hear of his eldeſt ſon, and * 5 of God with 
10. 
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inceſſant prayers, that death may not cloſe his eyes 
until he has once again beheld his ſon alive. And! 
wonder extremely, conſidering his diſcretion, how, in 
ſo many troubles and afflictions, or in his proſperous 
ſucceſſes, he could neglect giving his father ſome ac. 
count of h*mſelf; for had he, or any of us, known his 
Caſe, he needed not to have waited for the miracle of 
the cane to have obtained his ranſom. But what at 
preſent gives me the moſt concern, is, to think whe. 
ther thoſe Frenchmen have ſer him at liberty, or killed 
him to conceal their robbery. This thought will 
make me continue my voyage, not with that ſatis- 
faction I began it, but rather with melancholy and 
ſadneſs. O my dear brother ! did I but know where 
you now are, | would go and find you, to deliver you 
from your troubles, though at the expence of my own 
repoſe. . OI who ſhall carry the news to our aged 
father, that you are alive? though you were in the 
_ deepeſt dungeon of Barbary, his wealth, my brother's, 
and mine, would fetch you thence. O beautiful and 
bountiful Zoraida ! who can repay the kindneſs you 
have done my brother? Who fhall be ſo happy as to 
be preſent at your regeneration by baptiſm, and at 
your nuptials, which would give us all ſo much de- 
light? Theſe and the like expreſſions the judge ut- 

— 8 ſo full of compaſſion at the news he had re- 
ceived of his brother, that all who heard him bore 
him company in demonſtrations of a tender concern 
for his ſorrow. 


The prieſt then, Goding he 


any longer in ſuſpence ; and fo, riſing from table, 
and going in where Zoraida was, he took her by the 
hand ; and behind her came Lucinda, Dorothea, and 
the judge s daughter. The captain ſtood expecting 
what the prieſt would do; who, taking him alſo by 


the other hand, wich both of them together went in- 


ained his point 
according to the captain's wiſh, would not hold them 
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to the room where the judge and the reſt of the com- 


pany were, and ſaid: My lord judge, ceaſe your tears, 
and let your wiſh be crowned with all the happineſs 


you can deſire, ſince you have before your eyes your 
good brother, and your good ſiſter- in- law. He, whom 


you behold, is captain Viedma, and this the beautiful 


Moor, who did him ſo much good. The Frenchmen | 


I told you of reduced them to the poverty you ſee, to 
give you an opportunity of ſhewing the liberality of 
your generous breaſt. | The captain ran to embrace 
his brother, ho ſet both his hands againſt the cap- 
tain's breaſt, to look at him a little more aſunder : 
but, when he thoroughly knew him, he embraced 
him ſo. cloſely, ſhedding ſuch melting tears of joy, 
that moſt of thoſe preſent bore him company in weep- 
ing. The words both the brothers uttered to each 
other, and the- eoncern they ſhewed, can, I believe, 
hardly be Conceived, much leſs written. Now they 
gave each other a brief account of their adventures; 

now they demonſtrated the height of brotherly affec- 
tion: now the judge embraced Zoraida, offering her 
all he had: now he made his daughter embrace her: 
now the beautiful chriſtian and moſt beautiful Moor 
renewed the tears of all the company. Now Don 
Quixote ſtood attentive, without ſpeaking a word, 

pondering upon theſe ſtrange events, and aſcribing 


them all to chimeras of knight-errantry. Now it was 
agreed, that the captain and Zoraida ſhould return 


with their brother to Sevil, and acquaint their father 
with his being found and at liberty, that the old man 


might contrive to be preſent at the baptiſm and nup- 


tials of Zoraida, it being impoſlible for the judge to 


diſcontinue his journey, having received news of the 
flota's departure from Sevil for New Spainin a. month's 


time, and as it would be a great inconvenience to him 


to loſe his paſſage, In ne, they were all ſatisfied, 
aud rejoiced at the captive's ſucceſs; and, two parts 
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of the night being well nigh ſpent, they agreed to 
retire, and repoſe themſelves during the remainder, 
Don Quixote offered his ſervice to guard the caſtle, 
left ſome giant or other miſcreant-errant, for luere of 
the treaſure of beauty incloſed there, ſhould make 
ſome attempt and attack them. They who knew him 
returned him-thanks, and gave the judge an account 
of his ſtrange frenzy, with which he was not a little 
diverted. Sancho Panga alone was out of all patience 
at the company's fitting up ſo late; and after all he 
was better accommodated than any of them, throw- 
ing himſelf upon the accoutrements of his aſs, which 
will colt him ſo dear, as you ſhall be told by and by. 
The ladies being now retired to their chamber, and 
the reſt accommodated as well as they could, Don 
Quixote ſallied out of the inn, to ſtand centinel at the 
caſtle gate, as he had promiſed. 5 
It fell out then, that, a little before day, there 
reached the ladies ears a voice ſo tuneable and ſweet, 
that it forced them all to liſten attentively; efpe- 
cially Dorothea, who lay awake, by whoſe fide ſlept 
Donna Clara de Viedma, for ſo the judge's daughter 
was called. Nobody could imagine who the perſon 
was that ſung fo well, and it was a ſingle voice with- 
out any inſtrument to accompany it. Sometimes they 
fancied the ſinging was in the yard, and at othet 
times that it was in the ſtable. While they were thus 
in ſuſpence, Cardenio came to the chamber-door, and 
faid: Vou that are not aſleep, pray liſten, and you 
will hear the voice of one of the lads that take care 
of the mules, who ſings enchantingly. We hear him 
already, Sir, anſwered Dorothea. Cardenio then went 
away; and Dorothea, liſtening with the utmoſt atten» 
tion, heard that this was what he ſung, 
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hich treats of the agreeable hiftory of the young mule- 


teer, with other ſtrange accidents that happened in the 
Inn. 


s O N . 


Mariner JI am of love, 

And in his ſeas profound, | 
Toſs'd betwixt doubts and fears, I n 
And ſee no port around, 


At diſtance I behold a lar, 
Whoſe beams my ſenſes draw, 
Brighter and more reſplendent far 

Than Palinure e'er ſaw, 


Yet ftill, uncertain of my way, 
I ſtem a dangerous tide, 

No compaſs but that doubtful ray 
My wearied bark to guide. 


For when its light I moſt would fe, 
Benighted moſt I fail ; 
Like clouds, reſerve and modeſty 
Its ſhrouded luſtre veil, 


O lovely ſtar, by whoſe bright ray 
My love and faith I try, 

If thou withdraw'ft thy chearing day, 
In night of death Fe. | 


When the finger. came to this point, ' Porothea 
' thought it would be wrong to let Donna Clara loſe 
the opportunity of hearing ſo-good a voice; and ſd, 
jogging her gently to and fro, ſhe awaked her, ſay» 
ing: 1 me, child, that I wake you; for I do 

it 
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it that you may have the pleaſure of hearing the beft 
voice, perhaps, you have ever heard in all your life, 

Clara.awaked, quite ſleepy, and at firſt did not un. 

gerſtand what Dorothea had ſaid to her ; and having 
aſked her, ſhe repeated it; whereupon Clara was at- 
tentive, But ſcarce had ſhe heard two verſes, which 
the ſinger was going on with, when ſhe fell into {6 
ſtrange a trembling, as if ſome violent fit of a quartan 
ague had ſeized her; and, claſping Dorothea tloſe in 
her arms, ſhe ſaid to her: Ah! dear lady of my ſoul 
and life, why did you awake me ? for the greateſt 
good that fortune could do me at this time, would be 
to keep my eyes and ears cloſed, that I might neither 
ſee nor hear this unhappy muſician. What is it you 
ſay, child ? pray take notice, we are told he that 
ſings is but a-muleteer, Oh no, he is rio ſuch thing, 
replied Clara; he is a young gentleman of large poſ. 
ſeſſions, and 10 much maſter of my heart, that, if he 
has no mind to part with it, it ſhall be his eternally, 
Dorothea was in adthiration at the paſſionate ex- 
preſſions of the girl, thinking them far beyond what 
her tender years might promiſe, And therefore ſhe 
ſaid to her: You ſpeak in ſuch a manner, miſs Clara, 
that II cannot underſtand you: explain yourſelf far- 
ther, and tell me, what it is you ſay of heart, and 
poſſeſſions, and of this muſician, whoſe voice diſturbs 
you ſo much. But ſay nothing now; for I will not 
loſe the pleaſure of hearing him ſing, to mind your 
trembling; for methinks he is beginning to fing 
again, a new ſong and a new tune, With all my 
heart, anſwered Clara, and ſtopped both her ears 
with her hands, that ſhe might not hear him; at 
which Dorothea could not chooſe but- admire very 
much; and being attentive e what was ſung, ſhe ound 
it was to this purpole. 
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Sweet hope, thee difficulties fly, 
To thee diſheartening fears give way : 
Not ev'n thy death impending nigh. 1 i 
Thy dauntleſs courage can diſmay. - 


— 


No conqueſts bleſs, no laurels crown 3 
The lazy general's feeble arm, ; 
Who ſinks repos'd in bed of down, , 
Whilſt eaſe and ſloth his ſenſes charm, | 


Love ſells his precious 1922 dear, g 
And vaſt the purchaſe of his joys; | 1 

Nor ought he ſet ſuch treaſures rare | 
At the low price of vulgar toys. 


Since perſeverance gains the prize, 
And cowards ſtill ſucceſsleſs prove, 
Borne on the wings. of hope I'll riſe, 
Nor ene” to reach the heav'n of love. 


Here the voice ceaſed, and Donna Clara began to 
figh afreſh: all which fired Dorothea's curioſity to 
know the cauſe of ſo ſweet a ſong, and ſo ſad a plaint. 
And therefore ſhe again aſked her, what it was ſhe 
would have faid a while ago. Then Clara, left Lu- 
cinda ſhould hear her, embracing Dorothea, put her 
mouth ſo cloſe to Dorothea's ear, that ſhe might ſpeak 
ſecurely, without being overheard, and ſaid to her: 
The finger, dear madam, 13 ſon of a gentleman of the 
kingdom of Arragon, lord of two towns, who lived 
oppoſite to my father's houſe at court. And though 
my father kept his windows with canvas in the win-- 
ter, and lattices in ſummer, I know not how it hap- 
pened, that this young gentleman, who then went 
to ſchool, ſaw me; nor can I tell whether it was at 
church, 
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church, or elſewhere :. but, in ſhort, he fell in loye 
with me, and gave me to underſtand his paſſion from 
the windows of his houſe, by ſo many ſigns, and ſo 
many tears, that I was forced to believe, and even to 
love him, without knowing what I defired. Among 
other ſigns which he uſed to make, one was, to join 
one hand with the other, ſignifying his deſire to 
marry me; and though I ſhould have been very glad 
it might have been ſo, yet, being alone and without 
a mocher, I knew not whom to communicate the af. 
fair to; and therefore [I let it reſt, without granting 
him any other favour, than, when his father and 
mine were both abroad, to lift up the canvas or lat- 
tice window“, and give him a full view of me; at 
which he would be ſo tranſported, that one would 
think he would run ſtark mad. Now the time of my 
father's departure drew near, which he heard, but not 
from me; for I never had an opportunity to tell it 


him, He fell fick, as far as I could learn, of grief, ſo 


that, on the day we came away, I could not ſee him 
to bid him farewel, though it were but with my eyes. 
But, after we had travelled two days, at going into 
an inn in a village a day's journey from hence, I ſaw 
Him at the door, in the habit of a muleteer, fo natu- 
rally dreſſed, that, had I not carried his image ſo 
deeply imprinted in my ſoul, it had been impoſlible 
for me to know him. I knew him, and was both ſur- 
prized and overjoyed. He ſtole looks at me unob- 
ſerved by my father, whom he carefully avoids, when 
he croſſes the way before me, either on the road, or 


at our inn. And knowing what he is, and conſider- 


| Ing that he comes on foot, and takes ſuch pains for 


The caſements are made of canvas in winter, and of lattice in 
ſummer, like trap-doors, that, when they are ſet open, they may 
ſhade the room from the ſun, or from the too glaring light of the 
day; for in thoſe countries, though you turn your back to the fun, 
your eyes cannot look up at the azure ſxy itſelf, 3 
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love of me, I die with concern, and continually ſet 


my eyes where he ſets his feet. I cannot imagine 
what he propoſes to himſelf, nor how he could eſcape 


from his father, who loves him paſſionately, having 
no other heir, and he being fo very deſerving, as you 


will perceive, when you ſee him, I can aſſure you 
beſides, that all he fings is of his own invention; for 
I have heard ſay, he 1s a very great ſcholar and a 
poet. And now, every time I ſee him, or hear him 
ſing, I tremble all over, and am in a fright, left my 
father ſhould come to know him, and ſo diſcover our 
inclinations. In my life I never ſpoke a word to him, 
and yet I love him ſo violently, that I ſhall never be 
able to live without him. This, dear madam, is all 


I can tell you of this muſician, whoſe voice has pleaſed 


you ſo much ; by that alone you may eafily perceive 
he is no e but maſter of hearts and en as 
I have already told you. 


Say no more, my dear Clara, faid Dorothea, citing 


4 5 


her a thouſand. times ; pray ſay no more, and ſtay 


until to- morrow; for I hope in God ſo to manage 
your affair, that the concluſion ſhall be as happy as 


ſo innocent a beginning deſerves. Ah! madam, faid 


Donna Clara, what concluſion can be hoped for, ſince 


his father is of ſach quality, and ſo wealthy, that he 


will not think me worthy to be ſo much as his ſon's 
ſervant, and how much leſs his wife? and as to mar- 
rying without my father's conſent or knowledge, I 
would not do-it for all the world. I would only have 
this young man go back, and leave me ; perhaps, by 
not ſeeing him, and by the greatdiſtance of place and 
time, the pains I nowendure may be abated; though, 

I dare ſay, this remedy is like to do'me little good. 


I know not what ſorcery this is, nor which way this 


love poſſeſſed me, he and I being both ſo young ; for 
I verily believe we are of the ſame age, and I am 
not * ſixteen, nor ſhall be, as * father ſays, 


until 
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until next Michaelmas. Dorothea could not forbear 
ſmiling, to hear how childiſhly Donna Clara talked, 
to whom ſhe ſaid : Let us try, madam, to reſt the 
ſhort remainder of the night; to-morrow is a new 
day, and we ſhall n ar "mp hand will be mightily 
Out. 

Then they ſet themſelves to reſt, and there was a 
profound filence allover the inn: only the inn-keeper'y 
daughter, and her maid Maritornes, did not ſleep; 
who, very well knowing Don Quixote's peccant hu- 
mour, and that he was ſtanding without doors, armed, 
and on horſeback, keeping guard, agreed to put ſome 
trick upon him, or at leaſt to have a little paſtime, 
by over-hearing ſome of his extravagant ſpeeches. 

Now you muſt know, that the inn had no window 
towards the field, only a kind of ſpike-hole to the 
ſtraw-loft, by which they took in or threw out their 
ſtraw. At this hole, then, this pair of demi-laſſes 
| planted themſelves, and perceived that Don Quixote 
was on horſeback, leaning forward on. his-lance, 
and uttering every now and then ſuch mournful and 
profound ſighs, that one would think each of them 
ſufficient to tear away his very ſoul. They heard 
him alſo ſay, in a ſoft, ſoothing, and amorous tone: 
O my dear lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, perfection of 
all beauty, ſum total of diſcretion, treaſury of wit 
and good-humour, and pledge of modeſty ; laſtly, 
the idea and exemplar of all that is profitable, decent, 
or delightful in the world ! and what may your lady- 
ſhip be now doing? art thou, peradventure, thinking 
of thy captive knight, who voluntarily expoſes himſelf 
to ſo many perils, merely for thy ſake ? O thou tri- 
_ formed luminary, bring me tidings of her : perhaps 
thou art now gazing at her, envious of her beauty, 


as ſhe is walking through ſome gallery of her ſump- 


tuous palace, or leaning over ſome balcony, conſider- 
ing how, without offence to her madeſty and grandeur, 
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ſhe may aſſuage the torment this poor afflicted heart 
of mine endures for her ſake or perhaps conſidering 
what glory to beſtow on my ſufferings, what reſt on 

my cares, and laſtly what life on my death, and 
what reward on my ſervices. And thou, ſan, who 
by this time muſt be haſtening to harneſs thy ſeeds, ; 
to come abroad early, and viſit my miſtreſs, I in- 
treat thee, as ſoon as thou ſeeſt her, ſalute her in my 
name: but beware, when thou ſeeſt and ſaluteſt her, 
that thou doſt not kiſs her face; for I ſhall be more 
jealous of thee, than thou waſt of that ſwift ingrate, 
who made thee ſweat, and run ſo faſt over the plains 
of Theſſaly, or along the banks of Peneus (for I do 
not well remember over which of them thou ranneſt 
at that time) ſo jealous, and ſo enamoured. 

Thus far Don Quixote had proceeded in his piteous 
ſoliloquy, when the innkeeper's daughter began to 
call ſoftly to him, and, to ſay :; Sir, pray come a 
little this way, if you pleaſe. At which ſignal and 
voice, Don Quixote turned about his head, and per. 
ceived by the light of the moon, which then ſhone 
very bright, that ſomebody called him from the ſpike. 
hole, which to him ſeemed a window with gilded 
bars, fit for rich caſtles, ſuch as' he fancied the inn 
to be : and ioftantly it came again into his mad ima. 
gination, as it had done before, that the fair damſel, 
daughter of the lord of the caſtle, being irreſiſtibly in 
love with him, was come to ſolicit him again: and 
with this thought, that he might not appear dif. 
courteous and ungrateful, he turned Rozinante about, 
and came up to the hole; and, as ſoon as he ſaw the 
two wenches, he ſaid: I pity you, fair lady, for hav- 
ing placed your amorous inclinations, where it is im, 
poſſible for you to meet with a ſuitable return, ſuch 
as your great worth and beauty deſerve : yet ought 
you not to blame this unfortunate enamoured knight, 


whom love has made incapable of engaging his af- . 
Vol. II. L fections 
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fections to any other than to her, whom, the moment 
he laid his eyes on her, he made abſolute miſtreſs of 
his ſoul, Pardon me, good lady, and retire to your 
chamber; and do not, by a farther diſcovery of your 
deſires, force me to ſeem ſtill more ungrateful : and 
if, through the paſſion you have for me, you can 
find any thing elſe in me to ſatisfy you, provided it 
be not downright love, pray command it ; for I ſwear 
to you, by that abſent ſweet enemy of mine, to be. 
tow it upon you imthediately, though you ſhould 
aſk me for a lock of Meduſa's hair, which was all 
ſnakes, or even the ſun-beams incloſed in a vail, 
Sir, quoth Maritornes, my lady wants nothing of all 
this. What is it then your lady wants, diſcreet Du- 
enna ? anſwered Don Quixote. Only one of your 
beautiful hands, quoth Maritornes, whereby partly 
to ſatisfy that longing, which brought her to this 
window, ſo much to the peril of her honour, that, if 
her lord and father ſhould come to know it, the leaſt 
flice he would whip off would be one of her ears. I 
would fain ſee that, anſwered Don Quixote : he had 
beſt have a care what he does, unleſs he has a mind 
to come to the moſt diſaſtrous end that ever father 
did in the world, for having laid violent hands on 
the delicate members of his beloved. daughter. Ma. 
ritornes made no doubt but Don Quixote would give 
his hand, as they had deſired ; and fo, reſolving with 
| herſelf what ſhe would do, ſhe went down into the 
fable, from whence. ſhe. took the halter of Sancho 
Panga's aſs, and returned very ſpeedily to her ſpike- 
hole, juſt as Don Quixote had got upon Rozinante's 
' ſaddle, to reach the gilded window, where he ima- 
ined the enamoured damſel ſtood ; and, at giving 
his hand, he ſaid: take, madam, this hand, or 
rather this chaſtiſer of the evil-doers oft the world: 
take, I ſay, this hand, which no woman's hand ever 
touched before, not even hers, who has the entire 
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right to my whole body. I do not giveit you to kiſs, 
but only that you may behold the contexture of its 
nerves, the firm knitting of its muſcles, the large- 
neſs and ſpaciouſneſs of its veins, whence you may 
gather what muſt be the ſtrength of that arm, which 
has ſuch a hand . We ſhall foon ſee that, quoth 
Maritornesz and making a running-knot on the 
halter, ſhe clapped it on his wriſt, and, deſcending 
from the hole, ſhe tied the other end of it very faſt 
to the ſtaple of the door of the hay-loft +, Don 
Quixote, feeling the harſhneſs of the rope about his 
wriſt, ſaid; You ſeem rather to raſp than grafp my 
hand: pray, do not treat it ſo roughly, ſince that is 
not to blame for the injury my inclination does you; 
nor is it right to diſcharge the whole of your diſplea- 
ſure on ſa ſmall a part: conſider, that lovers do not 
take revenge at this cruel rate, But no body heard 
a word of all this diſcourſe ; for, as foon as Maritornes 
had tied Don Quixote up, they both went away, 
ready to die with laughing, and left him faſtened 
in ſuch a manner, that it was impoſſible for him to 
get looſe. 

He ſtood, as has been ſaid, opright on Roainante, 
his arm within the hole, and tied by the wriſt to the 
bolt of the door, in the utmoſt fear and dread,' that, 
if Roxinante ſtirred ever ſo little one way or other, 
he muſt remain hanging by the arm: and therefore 
he durſt not make the leaſt motion; though he might 
well expect from the ſobriety and PLUG ons" 


The princeſs Helena rokes Don Floriſet's hand, and, find- 
ing it very nervous, concludes from thence, he muſt beia very 
{ſtrong man. Amad. de Gaul, b. 9. ch. 36. 

+ Barbaran and Moncan, two old fellows, in love with two 
girls, ſiſters, are perſuaded to mount by a cord up to their 
apartment; and when they are got half-way up, the ropes are 
tied, and they are left there, expoſed to the Ry of vey 
body, Amad, de Gaul, b. 11. ch. 80. | 
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nante, that he would ſtand ftock-ſtill an entire cen- 
tury. In ſhort, Don Quixote, finding himſelf tied, and 
that the ladies were gone, began preſently to imagine, 
that all this was done in the way of enchantment, as 
the time before, when, in that very ſame caſtle, the 
enchanted Moor of a carrier ſo mauled him. Then, 
within himſelf, he curſed his own inconſiderateneſs 
and indiſcretion, ſince, having come off ſo ill before 
he had ventured to enter in a ſecond time; it being 
a rule with knights-errant, that, when they had once 
tried an adventure, and cannot accompliſh it, it is a ſign 
of its not being reſerved for them, but for ſomebody 
elſe, and therefore there 1s no neceſlity for them to try 
It a ſecond time, However, he pulled his arm, to ſee 
if he could looſe himſelf : but he was ſo faſt tied, that 
all his efforts were in vain, It 1s true, indeed, he 
pulled gently, left Rozinante ſhould ſtir ; and though 
he would fain have got into the ſaddle, and have fat 
down, he could not, but muſt ſtand up, or pull of 
his hand. Now he wiſhed for Amadis's ſword, againſt 
which no enchantment had any power ; and now he 


curſed his fortune. Then he exaggerated the loſs the 


world would have of his preſence, all the while he 
ſhould ſtand there enchanted, as, without doubt, he 
believed he was, Then he bethought himſelf afreſh 
of his beloved Dulcinea del Toboſo. Then he called 
upon his good ſquire Sancho Panga, who, buried in 

ſleep, and ſtretched upon his aſs's pannel, did not, 
at that inſtant, ſo much as dream of the mother that 
bore him. Then he invoked the ſages Lirgandeo 
and Alquife, to help him: then he called upon his 
| ſpecial friend Urganda, to aſſiſt him: laſtly, there 
the morning overtook him, ſo deſpairing and con- 
founded, that he bellowed like a bull; for he did 
not expect that the day would bring him any relief; 
for, accounting himſelf enchanted, he concluded it 

would be eternal: and he was the more induced to 


believe 
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believe it, ſeeing Rozinante budged not at all; and 
he verily thought, that himſelf and his horſe muſt 
remain in that poſture, without eating, drinking, or 
ſleeping, until that evil influence of the ſtars was 
overpaſt, or until ſome more ſage enchanter ſhould 
diſenchant nim. | 
But he was much miſtaken in his belief: for ſcarcely 
did the day begin to dawn, when four men on horſe- 
back arrived at the inn, very well appointed and 
accoutered, with carbines hanging at the pommels 


of their ſaddles, They called at the inn-door, which 


was not yet opened, knocking very hard : which Don 
Quixote perceiving, from the place where he ſtill food 


centinel, he cried out, with an arrogant and loud 


voice: knights, or ſquires, or whoever'you are, you 


have no buſineſs to knock at the gate of this caſtle ; 


for it is very plain, that, at ſuch hours, they who 
are within, are either aſleep, or do not uſe to open 
the gates of their fortreſs, until the ſun has ſpread 
his beams over the whole horizon : get farther off, 


and ftay until clear day-light, and then we ſhall ſee 


whether it is fit to open to you or no, What the 
devil of a fortreſs or caſtle is this, quoth one of them, 
to oblige us to obſerve all this ceremony ? if you are 


the innkeeper, make ſome body open the door; for 
we are travellers, and only want to bait our horſes, 


and go on, for we are in haſte. Do you think, gen- 
demen, that I look like an innkeeper ? anſwered 
Den Quixote, I know not what you look like, an. 
ſwered the other; but I am ſure you talk prepoſ- 
terouſly, to call this inn a caſtle, It is a caſtle, re- 


plied Don Quixote, and one of the beſt in this whole 


province; and it has in it perſons, who have had 


icepters in their hands, and crowns on their heads. 


You had better have ſaid the very reverſe, quoth the 
traveller; the ſcepter on the head, and the crown 
in the hand: but, perhaps, ſome company of ſtrolling 

„ players 
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players 1s within, who frequently wear thoſe crowng 
and ſcepters you talk of : otherwiſe, I do not believe, 
+ that, in ſo ſmall and paltry an inn, and where all is 
ſo filent, there can be lodged perſons worthy to wear 
crowns, and weild ſcepters. You know little of the 
world, replied Don Quixote, if you are ignorant of 
the accidents, which uſually happen in knight-er. 
rantry, The queriſt's comrades were tired with the 
dialogue between him and Don Quixote, and ſo they 
knocked again with greater violence, and in ſuch a 
manner, that the innkeeper awaked, and all the 
reſt of the people that were in the inn; and the hoſt 
got up to aſk who knocked. 

Now it fell out, that one of the four firangers 
Horſes came to ſmell at Rozinante, who, melancholy 
and fad, his ears hanging down, bore up his diſtended 
maſter without ſtirring ; but, being in ſhort of fleſh, 
though he ſeemed to be of wood, he could not but 
be ſenſible gf it, and ſmell him again that came fo 
kindly to careſs him: and ſcarce had he ſtirred a ſtep, 
when Don Quixote's feet ſlipped, and, tumbling from 
the ſaddle, he had fallen to the ground, had he not 
hung by the arm: which put him to ſo much torture, 
that he fancied his wriſt was cutting off, or his arm 
tearing from his body: yet he hung ſo near the 
ground, that he could juft reach it with the tips of 
his toes, which turned to his prejudice : for, feeling 
how little he wanted to ſet his feet to the ground, he 
ſtrove and ſtretched as much as he could to reach it 
quite: like thoſe, who are tortured by the ſtrappado, 
who, being placed at touch or not touch, are them- 
| ſelves the cauſe of increaſing their own pain, by 
their eagerneſs to extend themſelves, deceived by the 
hope, that, if they ſtretch never ſo little further, they 
ſhall reach the ground. 
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HAP. XVI. 


A continuation of the un-heard-of adventures of the inn. 


N ſhort, Don Quixote roared out ſo terribly, that 
the hoſt in a fright opened the inn-door haſtily, 

to ſee who it was that made thoſe outcries ; nor were 
the ſtrangers leſs ſurpriſed. Maritornes, who was alſo 
waked by the ſame noiſe, imagining what it was, 
went to the ſtraw-loft, and, without any body's ſeeing 
her, untied the halter, which held up Don Quixote, 
who ſtraight fell to the ground in fight of the inn- 
keeper and the travellers ; who, coming up to him, 
aſked him what ailed him, that he ſo cried out? he, 
without anſwering a word, ſlipped the rope from off 
his wriſt, and raiſing himſelf up on his feet, mount. 
ed Roainante, braced his target, couched his lance, 
and, taking a good compaſs about the field, came 
up at a half-gallop, ſaying : whoever ſhall dare to 
affirm, that I was fairly enchanted, provided my ſo- 
vereign lady the princeſs Micomicona gives me leave, 
1 ſay, he lies, and I challenge him to ſingle combat. 
The new-comers were amazed at Don Quixote's 
words; but the inn-keeper removed their wonder by 
telling them who Don Quixote was; and that they 
ſhould not mind him, for he was beſide himſelf, They 
then enquired of the hoſt, whether there was not in 
the houſe a youth about fifteen years old, habited 
like a muleteer, with ſuch and ſuch marks, deſcribing 
the ſame cloaths that Donna Clara's lover had on. 
The hoſt anſwered, there were ſo many people in the 
inn, that he had not taken particular notice of any 
ſuch. But one of them, eſpying the coach the judge 


came in, ſaid : without doubt he muſt be here; for 


this is the coach, it is ſaid he follows : let one of us 
ſtay at the door, and the reſt go in to look for him; 


and it would not be amiſs for ane of us to ride round 


= For about 


1 
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about the inn, that he may not eſcape over the pales 
of the yard. It ſhall be ſo done, anſwered one of them; 
and accordingly two went in, leaving the third at 
the door, while the fourth walked the rounds: all 
which the inn-keeper ſaw, and could not judge cer- 
tainly why they made this ſearch, though he believed 
they ſought the young lad they had been deſcribing 
to him. | | | 
By this time it was clear day, which, together 
with the noiſe Don Quixote had made, had raiſed 
the whole houſe, eſpecially Donna Clara and Doro. 
thea, who had ſlept but indifferently, the one through 
concern at being ſo near her lover, and the other 


through the deſire of ſeeing him. Don Quixote, 


perceiving that none of the four travellers minded 
him, nor anſwered to his challenge, was dying and 
running mad with rage and deſpite; and could he 
have found a precedent in the ſtatutes and ordinances 
of chivalry, that a knight-errant might lawfully un. 
dertake or begin any other adventure, after having 
given his word and faith not to engage in any new 
enterprize, until he had finiſhed what he had pro- 


miſed, he would have attacked them all, and made 


them anſwer whether they would or no, But think- 
ing it not convenient, nor decent, to ſet about a new 
adventure, until he had reinſtated Micomicona in 


her kingdom, he thought it beſt to ſay nothing and 


be quiet, until he ſaw what would be the iſſue of the 
enquiry and ſearch thoſe travellers were making : one 


of whom found the youth, he was in queſt of, ſleep- 
ing by the ſide of a muleteer, little dreaming of any 


body*s ſearching for him, or finding him, The man, 


pulling him by the arm, ſaid: upon my word, Signor 


Don Louis, the dreſs you are in is very becoming 
ſuch a gentleman as you ; and the bed you lie on is 
very ſuitable to the tenderneſs, with which your mo- 
ther brought you up. The youth rubbed his drowzy 

| eyes, 
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eyes, and, looking wiſtfully at him who held ws" 
preſently knew him to be one of his father's ſervants : 
which ſo ſurpriſed him, that he knew not how, or 
could not ſpeak a word for a good while; and the 
ſervant went on, ſaying: There is no more to be 
done, Signor Don Louis, but for you to have patience, 
and return home, unleſs you have a mind my maſter 
your father ſhould depart to the other world ; for 
nothing leſs can be expected from the pain he is in 
at your abſence, Why, how did my father know, 
ſaid Don Louis, that I was come this road, and in 
this dreſs? a ſtudent, anſwered the ſervant, to whom 
you gave an account of your deſign, diſcovered it, 
being moved to pity by the lamentations your father 
made the inſtant he miſſed you: and ſo he diſpatched 
four of his ſervants in queſt of you; and we are all 
here at your ſervice, overjoyed beyond imagination 
at the good diſpatch we have made, and that we ſhall 
return with you ſo ſoon, and reſtore you to thoſe 
eyes that love you ſo dearly, That will be as I ſhall 
pleaſe, or as heaven ſhall ordain, anſwered Don 
Louis, What ſhould you pleaſe, or heaven ordain, 
otherwiſe than that you ſhould return home? quoth 
the ſervant; for there is no poſſibility of avoiding it. 


The muleteer, who lay with Don Louis, hearing 


this conteſt between them, got up, and went to ac- 
quaint Don Fernando and Cardenio, and the reſt of 
the company, who were all by this time up and dreſſed, 
with what had paſſed: he related to them, how the 


man had ftiled the young lad Don, and repeated the 
diſcourſe which paſſed between them, and how the 
man would have him return to his father's houſe, - 
and how the youth refuſed to go. Hearing this, and 


conſidering beſides how fine a voice heaven had be- 


. owed upon him, they had all a great longing to 
know who he was, and to aſſiſt him if any violence 


ſhould be offered him: and ſo they went towards the 
L 5 | ror 
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place where he was talking and contending with his 


ſervant. Now Dorothea came out of her chamber, 
and behind her Donna Clara in great diſorder : and 
Dorothea, calling Cardenio aſide, related to him in 


few words the hiſtory of the muſician and Donna 


Clara; and he on his part told her what had paſſed 
in relation to the ſervants coming in ſearch after him: 

and he did not ſpeak ſo low, but Donna Clara over- 
heard him ; at which ſhe was in ſuch an agony, that, 


had not Dorothea catched hald of her, fhe had funk 


down to the ground. Cardenio defired Dorothea to 
go back with Donna Clara to their chamber, while 
he would endeavour to ſet matters to rights, Now 
all the four, who came in queſt of Don Lovis, were 
in the inn, and had ſurrounded him, prefling him to 
return immediately to comfort his father, without de- 
laying a moment. He anſwered, that he could in 
no wiſe do fo, until he had accompliſhed a buſineſs, 
wherein his life, his honour, and his ſoul, were con- 
cerned. 'The ſervants urged him, ſaying, they would 
by no means go back without him, and that they 


were reſolved to carry him whether he would or no, 


That you ſhall not do, replied Don Louis, except you 


kill me; and, which ever way you carry me, it will 


be without life. Moſt of the people that were in the 


-Inn were got together to hear the contention, par- 


ticularly Cardenio, Don Fernando and his compa- 
nions, the judge, the prieſt, the barber, and Don 
Quixote, who now thought there was no farther need 


of continuing upon the caſtle-guard. Cardenio, al- 


ready knowing the young man's ſtory, aſked the men, 
who were for carrying him away, why they would 
take away the youth againſt his will? becauſe, re- 


lied one of the four, we would fave the life of his 
father, who 1s in danger of lofing it by this gentle- 


man's abſence, Then Don Louis ſaid : There is no 


need of giving a an account of my affairs here; Iam 


free, 
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free, and will go back, if I pleaſe; and if not, none 

of you ſhall force me. But reaſon will force you, an- 

ſwered the ſervant; and though it ſhould not prevail 
upon you, it muſt upon us, to do what we came about, 

and what we are obliged to. Hold, ſaid the judge, 

let us know what this buſineſs is to the bottom. The 

man, who knew him, as being his maſter's near neigh- 

bour, anſwered : Pray, my lord judge, does not your 

honour know this gentleman? he is your neighbour's 

ſon, and has abſented himſelf from his father's houſe 

in an indecent garb, as your honour may ſee, Then 
the judge obſerved him more attentively, and, know- 
ing and embracing him, ſaid : What childiſh frolic is 
this, Signor Don Louis? or what powerful cauſe has 
moved you to come in this manner, and this dreſs, 
ſo little becoming your quality ? the tears came into 
the young gentleman's eyes, and he could not anſwer 
a word. The judge bid the ſervants be quiet, for 
all would be well; and taking Don Louis by the 
hand, he went afide with him, and aſked him, why 
he came in that manner? - 

While the judge was aſking this and ſome other 
queſtions, they heard a great outcry at the door of 
the inn, and the occaſion was, that two gueſts, who 
had lodged there that night, ſeeing all the folks buſy 
about knowing what the four men ſearched for, had 
attempted to go off without paying their reckoning. 
But the hoſt, who minded his own buſineſs. more than 
other people's, laid hold of them as they. were going 
out of the door, and demanded his money, giving 
them ſuch hard words for. their evil intention, that 
he provoked them to return him an anſwer with their 
fiſts; which they did ſo roundly, that the poor inn- 
keeper was forced to call out for help. The hoſteſs, 
and her daughter, ſeeing nobody ſo diſengaged, and 
ſo proper to ſuccour him, as Don Quixote, the 
daughter ſaid to him: Sir knight, I beſeech yu, of 
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the valour God has given you, come and help my 
poor father, whom a couple of wicked fellows are 
beating to mummy. To whom Don Quixote an- 
ſwered, very leiſurely, and with much flegm : Fair 


maiden, your petition cannot be granted at preſent, 


becauſeI am incapacitated from intermeddling in any 
other adventure, until I have accompliſhed one I 
have already engaged my word for: but what I can 
do for your ſervice, is, what I will now tell you: 
run, and bid your father maintain the fight the beſt 
he can, andin no wiſe ſuffer himſelf to be vanquiſhed, 
while I go and aſk permiſſion of the princeſs Mico- 
micona to relieve him in his diſtreſs ; which if ſhe 
grants me, reſt aſſured I will bring him out of it. As 


I am a ſinner, quoth Maritornes, who was then by, 


before your worſhip can obtain the licence you talk 
of, my maſter may be gone into the other world. Per- 


mit me, madam, to obtain the licence I ſpeak of, 


anſwered Don Quixote: for if ſo be I have it, no mat- 
ter though he be in the other world ; for from thence 
would I fetch him back, in ſpite of the other world 
itſelf, ſhould it dare to contradict or oppoſe me; or 
at leaſt I will take ſuch ample revenge on thoſe, who 
ſhall have ſent him thither, that you ſhall be more 


than moderately ſatisfied. And, without ſaying a 


word more, he went and Wee ae down before Do- 


rothea, beſeeching her, in knightly and errant-like 
expreſſions, that her grandeur would vouchſafe to 


give him leave to go and ſuccour the governor of 
that caſtle, who was in grievous diſtreſs. The prin- 


ceſs gave it him very graciouſly : and he preſently, 


bracing on his target, and drawing his ſword, ran 
to the inn-door, where the two gueſts were ſtill lug- 
ging and worrying the poor hoſt: but when he came 


he ſtopped ſhort and ſtood irreſolute, though Mari- 


tornes and the hoſteſs aſked him why he delayed ſuc- 
couring their maſter and huſband, I delay, quoth 
| WER Don 
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Don Quixote, becauſe it is not lawful for me to 
draw my ſword againſt ſquire-like folks: but call 
hither my ſquire Sancho; for to him this defence and 
revenge does moſt properly belong. This paſled at 
the door of the inn, where the boxing and cutting 
went about briſkly, to the innkeeper's coſt, and the 
rage of Maritornes, the hoſteſs, and her daughter, 
who were ready to run diſtracted to behold the cow- 


ardice of Don Quixote, and the injury then doing to 


their maſter, huſband and father. 

But let us leave him there awhile; for he will not 
want ſome body or other to relieve him; or, if not, 
let him ſuffer and be filent, who 1s ſo fool-hardy as 
to engage in what 1s above his ſtrength ; and let us 
turn fifty paces back, to ſee what Don Louis replied 
to the judge, whom we left apart aſking the cauſe 
of his coming on foot, and ſo meanly apparelled, 
To whom the youth, ſqueezing him hard by both 


hands, as if ſome great affliction was wringing his 


heart, and pouring down tears in great abundance, 


ſaid : All I can ſay, dear Sir, is, that, from the mo- 


ment heaven was pleaſed, by means of our neighbour. 
hood, to give me a fight of Donna Clara, your 
daughter, from that very inſtant I made her ſovereign 
miſtreſs of my affections; and if you, my true lord 


and father, do not oppoſe it, this very day ſhe ſhall 


be my wife, For her I left my father's houſe, and 
for her I put myſelf into this dreſs, to follow her 
whitherſoever ſhe went, as the arrow to the mark, or 
the mariner to the north-ſtar, As yet ſhe knows no 
more of my paſſion, than what ſhe may have perceived 
from now and then ſeeing at a diſtance my eyes full 
| cf tears, You know, my lord, the wealthineſs and 
nobility of my family, and that I am ſole heir: if 
you think theſe motives ſufficient for you to venture 
the making me entirely happy, receive me imme- 
diately for your ſon; for, though my father, or 
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by other views of his own, ſhould not approve of this: 


happineſs I have found for myſelf, time may work 
ſome favourable change, and alter his mind. Here 
the enamoured youth was filent, and the Judge re. 


mained in ſuſpenſe, no leſs ſurprized at the manner 


and ingenuity of Don Louis in diſcovering his paſſion, 
than confounded and at a loſs what meaſures to take 
in ſo ſudden and unexpected an affair; and therefore 
he returned no other anſwer, but only bid him be 
eaſy for the preſent, and not let his fervants go back 
that day, that there might be time to conſider what 
was moſt expedient to be done. Don Louis kiſſed 
his hands by force, and even bathed them with tears, 
enough to ſoften a heart of marble, and much more 
that of the judge, who, being a man of ſenſe, ſoon 
ſaw how advantageous and honourable this match 
would be for his daughter; though, if poſſible, he 
would have effected it with the conſent of Don Louis's 
father, who, he knew, had pretenſions to a title for 
his ſon. e 3 = 
By this time the innkeeper and his gueſts had 
made peace, more through the perſuaſion and argu- 
ments of Don Quixote than his threats, and had paid 


him all he demanded ; and the ſervants of Don Louis 


were waiting until the judge ſhould have ended his 
diſcourſe, and their maſter determined what he would 
do ; when the devil, who ſleeps not, ſo ordered it, 


that, at that very inſtant, came into the inn the bar- 
ber, from whom Don Quixote had taken Mambrino's 


helmet, and Sancho Panca the aſs-furniture, which 
he trucked for his own : which barber, leading his 
beaſt to the ſtable, eſpied Sancho Panga, who was: 
mending ſomething about the pannel ; and, as ſoon 
as he ſaw him, he knew him, and made bold to 
attack him, ſaying: Ah! miſter thief, have I got 
you! give me my baſon and my pannel, with all the 


furniture you robbed me of. Sancho, finding him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf attacked ſo unexpectedly, and hearing the oppro- 
brious language given him, with one hand held faſt 
the pannel, and with the other gave the barber ſuch 
a dowſe, that he bathed his mouth in blood, But for 
all that the barber did not let go his hold: on the 
contrary, he raiſed his voice in ſuch a manner, that 
all the folks of the inn ran together at the noiſe and 
ſcuffle ; and he cried out: Help, in the king's name, 
and in the name of juſtice; for this rogue and high- 
way-robber would murder me for endeavouring to re- 
cover my own goods, You lye, anſwered Sancho, I 
am no highway-robber : my maſter Don Quixote won 
theſe ſpoils in fair war. Don Quixote was now pre- 
ſent, and not alittle pleaſed to ſee how well his ſquire 
performed both on the defenſive and offenſive, and from 
thenceforward took him for a man of mettle, and re- 
ſolved in his mind to dub him a knight the firſt oppor- 
tunity thatoffered, thinking the order ofchivalry would 
be very well beſtowed upon him. 

Now, among other things, which the barber ſaid 
during the ſkirmiſh, Gentlemen, quoth he, this pan- 
nel is as certainly mine as the death I owe to God, 
and I know it as well as if it were a child of my own 
body, and yonder ſtands my aſs in the ſtable, who 
will not ſuffer me to lye :. pray do but try it, and, if 
it does not fit him to a hair, let me be infamous: and 
moreover by the ſame token, the very day they took 
this from me, they robbed me likewiſe of a new braſs 
baſon, never hanſelled, that was worth a crown“. 
Here Don Quixote could not forbear anſwering ; and 
thruſting himſelf between the two combatants, and 
parting them, and making them lay down the pannel 
on the ground i in public yiew, until the truth ſhould 
be decided, he ſaid : Sirs, you ſhall preſently ſee 
clearly and manifeſtly the error this honeſt tquire 3 is 


* Senorade un eſcudo. Literally,“ nen of a crown-piece.” 
"Ms 
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in, in calling that a baſon, which was, is, and ever 
ſhall be, Mambrino's helmet: I won it in fair war, fo 
am its right and lawful poſſeſſor. As to the pannel, I 
intermeddle not: what I can ſay of that matter is, 
that my ſquire Sancho aſked my leave to take the 
trappings of this conquered coward's horſe, to adorn 
his own withal: I gave him leave; he took them, 
and, if from horſe-trappings they are metamorphoſed 
into an aſs's pannel, I can give no other reaſon for it, 
but that common one, that theſe kind of transforma- 
tions are frequent in adyentures of chivalry : for con- 


firmation of which, run, ſon Sancho, and fetch hither 


the helmet, which this honeſt man will needs have to 
be a baſon. In faith, Sir, quoth Sancho, if we have 
no other proof of our cauſe but what your worſhip 
mentions, Mambrino's helmet will prove as errant a 
baſon, as this honeſt man's trappings are a pack. 
ſaddle. Do what I bid you, replied Don Quixote; 
for ſure all things in this caſtle cannot be governed 
by enchantment. ' Sancho went for the baſon, and 
brought it; and as ſoon as Don Quixote ſaw it, he 
took it in his hands, and ſaid : Behold, gentlemen, 
with-what face can this ſquire pretend this to be a 
baſon, and not the helmet I have mentioned? I ſwear 
by the order of knighthood, which I profeſs, this hel- 
met 1s the very ſame I took from him, without addi- 
tion or diminution. There is no doubt of that, quoth 
Sancho; for, from the time my maſter won it until 
now, he has fought but one battle in it, which was 
when he freed thoſe unlucky galley-flaves ; and had 
it not been for this baſon-helmet, he had not then 
got off over-well ; for he had a power of ſtones hurled 
at him 1 in | that ſkirmiſh, 
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In which the diſpute concerning Mambrino's helmet, and 
the pannel, is decided; with other adventures that 
really and truly happened. | 


RAY, gentlemen, quoth the barber, what is your 

opinion of what theſe gentlefolks affirm; for 
they perſiſt in it, that this is no baſon but a helmet ? 
And whoever ſhall affirm the contrary, ſaid Don 
Quixote, I will make him know, if he be a knight, 
that he lyes, and, if a ſquire, that he lyes and lyes 
again a thouſand times. Our barber, who was pre- 
ſent all the while, and well acquainted with Don 
Quixote's humour, had a mind to work up his mad- 
neſs, and carry on the jeſt, to make the company 


laugh; and fo, addrefling himſelf to the other barber, 


he ſaid : Signor barber, or whoever you are, know, 
that I alſo am of your profeſſion, and have had my 
certificate of examination above theſe twenty years, 
and am very well acquainted with all the inſtruments 
of barber-ſurgery, without miſſing one, 1 have like- 
wiſe been a ſoldier in my youthful days, and therefore 
know what is a helmet, and what a morrion or fteel- 
cap, and what a caſque with its bever, as well as 
other matters relating to ſoldiery, I mean to all kinds 
of arms commonly uſed by ſoldiers, And I ſay (with 
ſubmiſſion always to better judgments) that this piece 
here before us, which this honeſt gentleman holds in 
his hands, not only is not a barber's baſan, but is as 


far from being ſo, as white is from black, and truth 


from fal ſhood. 
met, it is not a compleat one. 


I ſay alſo, that, though it be an hel- 
No, certainly, ſaid 


Don Quixote; for the bever, that ſhould make half 
of it, is wanting. It is ſo, quoth the prieſt, who per- 


ceived his friend the barber's deſign ; and Cardenio, 
Don Fernando, and his companions, confirmed the 
| Z ſame; 
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ſame : and even the judge, had not his thoughts been 
ſo taken up about the buſineſs of Don Louis, would 
have helped on the jeſt; but the concern he was in ſo 
employed his thoughts, that he attended but little, or 
not at all, to theſe pleaſantries. 

Lord have mercy upon me! quoth the bantered 
barber, how is it poſſible ſo many honeſt gentlemen 
ſhould maintain, that this is not a baſon, but an hel. 
met! a thing enough to aſtoniſn a whole univerſity, 
though never ſo wiſe : well, if this baſon be an helmet, 
then this pannel muſt needs be a horſe's furniture, az 
this gentleman has ſaid, To me it ſeems indeed to 
be a pannel, quoth Don Quixote; but I have already 
told you, I will not intermeddle with the diſpute, 
-whether it be an aſs's pannel, or a horſe's furniture, 
All that remains, ſaid the prieſt, is that Signor Don 
Quixote declare his opinion; for, in matters of chi- 
valry, all theſe gentlemen, and myſelf, yield him the 
preference. By the living God, gentlemen, ſaid Don 
Quixote, ſo many and ſuch unaccountable things have 
befallen me twice that I have lodged in this caſtle, 
that I dare not venture to vouch poſitively for any 
thing that may be aſked me about it: for I am of 
opinion, that every thing paſſes in it by the way of en- 
chantment. The firſt time, I was very much haraſſed 
by an enchanted Moor that was in it, and Sancho 
fared little better among ſome of his followers ; and 
to-night I hung almoſt two hours by this arm, with- 
out being able to gueſs how I came to fall into that 
miſchance. And therefore, for me to meddle now in 
ſo confuſed a buſineſs, and to be giving my opinion, 
would be to ſpend my judgment raſhly, As to the 
queſtion, whether this be a baſon, or an helmet, 'l 
have already anſwered ; but as to declaring, whether 
this be a pannel or a capariſon, I dare not pronounce 
.a definitive ſentence, but remit it, gentlemen, to your 
diſcretion : perbaps, not . dubbed le as [ 

am, 
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am, the enchantments of this place may have no power 
over you, and you may have your underſtandings free, 
and ſo may judge of the things of this caſtle as they 
really and truly are, and not as they appear to me. 
There is no doubt, anſwered Don Fernando, but that 
Signor Don Quixote has ſaid very right, that the de- 
ciſion of this caſe belongs to us: and, that we may 
roceed in it upon better and more ſolid grounds, I 
will take the votes of theſe gentlemen in fecret, and 
then give you a clear and full account of the reſult, 
To thoſe acquainted with Don Quixote, all this 
was matter of moſt excellent ſport; but to thoſe, who 
knew not his humour, it ſeemed to be the greateſt ab. 
ſurdity in the world, eſpecially to Don Louis's four 


ſervants, and to Don Lovis himſelf as much as the 


reſt, beſides three other paſſengers, who were by 
chance juſt then arrived at the inn, and ſeemed to be 
troopers of the holy brotherhood, as in reality they 
proved to be. As for the barber, he was quite at his 
wit's end, to ſee his baſon converted into Mambrino's 
helmet before his eyes, and made no doubt but his 
pannel would be turned into a rich capariſon for a 
horſe, Every body laughed to ſee Den Fernando 
walking the round, and taking the opinion of each 
perſon at his ear, that he might ſecretly declare whe- 


ther that precious piece, about which there had been 


ſuch a buſtle, was a pannel or a capariſon: and, af- 
ter he had taken the votes of thoſe who knew Don 


Quixote, he ſaid aloud : The truth is, honeſt friend, 


Lam quite weary of collecting ſo many votes; for I 


aſk no body that does not tell me, it is ridiculous to 
ſay, this is an aſs's pannel, and not a horſe's capa- 


riſon, and even that of a well-bred horſe : ſo that 


you muſt have patience ; for, in ſpite of you and 


your aſs too, this is a capariſon, and no pannel, and 
the proofs you have alledged on your part aro very 


trivial and invalid, Let me never enjoy a place in 


heaven, 
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heaven, quoth the bantered barber, if your worſhip 
are not all miſtaken ; and ſo may my ſoul appear be. 
fore God, as this appears to me a pannel, and not a 
capariſon: but, ſo go the laws] ſay no more; 
and verily I am not drunk, for I am faſting from every 
thing but fin, 0 | 

The barber's ſimplicities cauſed no leſs laughter 
than the follies of Don Quixote, who, at this juncture, 
ſaid : There is now no more to be done, but for every 
one to take what is his own; and to whom God haz 
given it, may St, Peter give his blefling +. One of 
Don Louis's four ſervants ſaid : If this be not a pre- 
meditated joke, I cannot perſuade myſelf, that men 
of ſo good underſtanding, as all here are, or ſeem to 
be, ſhould venture to ſay, and affirm, that this is not 
a baſon, nor that a pannel: but ſeeing they do ac- 
tually ſay and affirm it, I ſuſpe& there muſt be ſome 
myſtery in obſtinately maintaining a thing ſo contrary 
to truth and experience: for, by — (and out he 
rapped a round oath) all the men in the world ſhall 
never perſuade me, that this is not a barber's baſon, 
and that a jack-aſs's pannel, May it not be a ſhe- 
aſs's ? quoth the prieſt. That is all one, ſaid the ſer- 


yant ; for the queſtion is only, whether it be, or be 


not, a pannel, as your worſhips ſay, One of the 
officers of the holy brotherhood, who came in, and 
had over-heard the diſpute, full of choler.and indig- 
nation, ſaid: it is as much a pannel as my father is 
my father; and whoever ſays, or ſhall ſay to the con- 
trary, muſt be drunk. You lye like a pitiful ſcoun- 
drel, anſwered Don Quixote; and, lifting up his 
lance, which he never had let go out of his hand, 
he went to give him ſuch a blow over the head, that, 


* Heſtops in the middle of the proverb, Alla van leyes donde 
quieren reyes, meaning that the powerful carry what they pleaſe; 
or as we fay, © Might overcomes right.” Ea oh 
+ The form of benediction at a wedding. . N 4 
55 4. | a 
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had not the officer ſlipped afide, he had been laid flat 
on the ſpot. The lance was broke to ſplinters on 
the ground ; and the other officers, ſeeing their come 
rade abuſed, cried out, Help, help the holy brother- 
hood, The inn-keeper, who was one of the troop, 
ran in that inſtant for his wand and his ſword; and 
prepared himſelf to ſtand by his comrades, Don 
Louis's ſervants got about him, leſt he ſhould eſcape 
during that hurly-burly. The barber, perceiving the 
houſe turned topſy-turvy, laid hold again of his pan- 
nel, and Sancho did the ſame, Don Quixote drew 


his ſword, and fell upon the troopers. Don Louis 
called out to his ſervants, to leave him, and aſſiſt 


Don Quixote, Cardenio, and Don Fernando, who all 
took part with Don Quixote. The prieſt cried out, 
the hoſteſs ſnrieked, her daughter roared, Maritor- 
nes wept, Dorothea was confounded, Lucinda ſtood 
amazed, and Donna Clara fainted away. The bar- 
ber cuffed Sancho, and Sancho pommeled the barber. 
Don Louis gave one of his ſervants, who laid hold of 
him by the arm leſt he ſhould: 'eſcape, ſuch a daſh on 
the chops, that he bathed his mouth in blood. The 
judge interpoſed in his.defence. Don Fernando got 
one of the troopers down, and kicked him- to his 
heart's content, The innkeeper reinforced his voice, 
demanding aid for the holy brotherhood, Thus the 
whole inn was nothing but weepings,cries, ſhrieks,con- 
fuſions, fears, frights, miſchances, cuffs, cudgellings, 
kicks, and effuſion of blood. And, in the midſt of 
this chaos, this maſs, and labyrinth of things, it came 
into Don Quixote's fancy, that he was plunged over 
head and ears in the diſcord of king Agramante' 5 
camp * 95 2 therefore he ſaid, with a voice which 


* A gramante, ] in Wem is view of the Adels a at the ego of 


Paris. This is a burleſque upon that paſſage, where diſcord is 


ſent by an angel into th Pagan camp i in favour of the chriſtians, 
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made the inn ſhake : Hold all of you; all put up! 
your ſwords ; be pacified all, and hearken to me, if 
you would all continue alive. At which tremendoyz 
voice they all deſiſted, and he went on, ſaying: Did 
I not tell you, Sirs, that this caſtle was enchanted, 
and that ſome legion of devils muſt certainly inhabit 
it? in confirmation whereof, I would have you ſee 
with your own eyes, how the diſcord of Agramante' 
camp is paſſed over and transferred hither among us: 
behold, how there they fight for the ſword, here for the 
horſe, yonder for the eagle, here again for the hel. 
met; and we all fight, and noone underſtands another, 
Come therefore, my lord judge, and you maſter prieſt, 
and let one of you ſtand for king Agramante, the 
other for king Sobrino “, and make peace among us? 
for, by the eternal God, it is a thouſand pities, ſo 
many gentlemen of quality, as are here of us, ſhould ce 
kill one another for ſuch trivial matters. The troopers, |'* \ 
who did not underſtand Don Quixote's language, and reſt 
found themſelves roughly handled by Don Fernando, wh 
Cardenio, and their companions, would not be pacit. en 
ed: but the barber ſubmitred ; for both his beard and 28 
his pannel were demoliſhed in the ſcuffle. Sancho, as of 
became adutiful ſervant, obeyed the leaſt voice of his P 
maſter, Don Louis's four ſervants were alſo quiet; th; 
ſeeing how little they got by being otherwiſe. The Wy ©? 
innkeeper alone was refractory, and inſiſted, that the ba 
inſolencies of that madman ought to be chaſtiſed, who 
at every foot turned the inn upſide down. At laſt the of 
buſtle ceaſed for that time: the pannel was to remain de 
a capariſon, the baſon a helmet, and the inn a caſtle, let 
in Don Quixote's imagination, until the day of judg- by 
ment, | 
Now all being pacified, and all od friends, by be 
the perſuaſion of the judge and the prieſt, Don Louis's ab 


* An auxiliary King of the Moorg at the above-mentioned fee * 


W-rvants began again to preſs him to go with them 
hat moment; and, while they were debating, and 
ettling the point, the judge conſulted Don Fernando, 
ardenio, and the prieſt, what he ſhould do in this 
mergency, telling them all that Don Louis had ſaid. 
\t laſt it was agreed, that Don Fernando ſhould tell 
Don Louis's ſervants who he was, and that it was his 
lefire Don Louis ſhould go along with him to Anda. 
luſia, where he ſhould be treated by the marquis his 
brother according to his quality and worth; for he 
ell knew his intention and reſplution not to return, 
Fuſt at that time, into his father's preſence, though 
they ſhould tear him to pieces. Now, Don Fernando's 
quality, and Don Louis's reſolution, being known to 
the four ſervants, they determined among themſelves, 
that three of them ſhould return to give his father an 
account of what had paſſed, and the other ſhould ſtay | 
to wait upon Don Louis, and not leave him until the 
reſt ſhould come back for him, or until they knew 
what his father would order. Thus this maſs of con. 
tentions was appeaſed by the authority of Agramante; 
and the prudence of king Sobrino. 
of peace and concord, finding himſelf illuded and diſ- 
appointed, and how thin a crop he had gathered from 
that large field of confuſion, reſolved to try his hand 

| once more, by contriving freſh brangles and diſtur. 
ban ce, ll!!! et NT th he | 
Now the caſe was this: the troopers, upon notice 
quality of thoſe that had attacked them, had 
deſiſted and retreated from the fray, as thinking that, 

let matters go how they would, they were likely to 
come off by the warſt, But one of them, namely, he 
who had been kicked and mauled by Don Fernando, | 
bethought himſelf, that, among ſome warrants he had 
about him for apprehending certain delinquents, he 
had one 


therhood had ordered to be taken into cuſtody for 


of the 
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But the enemy 


againſt Don Quixote, whom the holy bro. 


ſetting 


— 
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ſetting at liberty the galley. ſlaves, as Sancho had very 
juſtly feared. Having this in his head, he had a mind 
to, be ſatisfied, whether the perſon of Don Quixote 
anſwered to the deſcription z and, pulling a parch. 


ment out of his boſom, he preſently found what he 


looked for; and ſetting himſelf to read it leiſurely 
(for he was no great clerk) at every word he read, he 
fixed his eyes on Don Quixote, and then went on, 
comparing the marks in his warrant with the lines of 


Don Quixote's phyfiognomy, and found, that without 


all doubt he muſt be the perſon therein deſcribed : 
and, as ſoon as he had ſatisfied himſelf, rolling up the 
parchment, and holding the warrant in his left hand, 
with his right he laid ſo faſt hold on Don Quixote by 


the collar, that he did not ſuffer him to draw breath, 


crying out aloud : Help the holy brotherhood ! and, 
that every body may ſee I require it in earneſt, read 


this warrant, wherein it is expreſly commanded to ap- 


prehend this highway-robber, The prieſt took the 
warrant, and found it all true that the trooper had 
ſaid, the marks agreeing exactly with Don Quixote; 


who, finding himſelf ſo roughly handled by this ſcoun- 


drel, his choler being mounted to the utmoſt pitch, 
and all his joints trembling with rage, caught the 
trooper by the throat, as well as he could, with both 


hands; and, had he not been reſcued by his com- 
rades, he had loft his life before Don Quixote had 
| looſed his hold. The innkeeper, who was bound to 
aid and aſſiſt his brethren in office, ran immediately 
to his aſſiſtance. The hoſteſs, ſeeing her huſband 


again engaged in battle, raiſed her voice anew, Her 


daughter and Maritornes joined in the ſame tune, 
praying aid from heaven, and from the ſtanders-by. 


Sancho, ſeeing what paſſed, ſaid: As God ſhall fave 
me, my maſter ſays true, concerning the enchantments 
of this caſtle; for it is impoſſible to live an hour in 


yuiet-in it. At length Don Fernando parted the 


officer 
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officer and Don Quixote, and, to both their contents, 


unlocked their hands, from the doublet-collar of the 
one, -and from the wind-pipe of the other. Never- 


theleſs the troopers did not defiſt from demanding 
their priſoner, and to have him bound and delivered 


up to them ; for ſo the king” s ſervice, and that of the 


holy brotherhood, required, in whoſe name they again 


demanded help and aſſiſtance in apprehending that 
common robber, padder, and highwayman. Don 
Quixote ſmiled to hear theſe expreſſions, and, with 


great calmneſs, ſaid: Come hither, baſe and ill born 


crew; call ye it robbing on the highway, to looſe the 
chains of the captived, to ſet the impriſoned free, 
to ſuccour the miſerable, to raiſe the fallen and caſt 
down, and to relieve the needy and diſtreſſed ? Ah, 
ſcoundrel race! undeſerving, by the meanneſs and 


baſeneſs of your underſtandings, that Heaven ſhould _ 


reveal to you the worth inherent in knight-errantry, 


or make you ſenſible of your own fin and ignorance _ 


in not reverencing the very ſhadow, and much more 
the preſence, of any knight-errant whatever! Come 
hither, ye rogues in a troop, and not troopers, high. 
waymen with the licence of the holy brotherhood, 


tell me, who was the blockhead that ſigned the war- 
rant for apprehending ſuch a knight-errant as I am? 
Who was he that knew not, that knights-errant are 
exempt from all judicial authority, that their ſword - 


is their law, their-bravery their-privileges, and their 
will their edicts? Who was the madman, I ſay again, 


that is ignorant, that no patent of gentility contains 4 
ſo many privileges and exemptions, as are acquired 


by the knight-errant, the day he is dubbed, and gives 
himſelf.up to the rigorous exerciſe of chi valey ? What 


knight-errant every paid cuſtom, poll- tax, 7 foblidy; : 
quit-rent, porteridge, or ferry-boat? What taylor ever 
brought in a bill for making his clothes? What go- 
vernor, that lodged him 2 in his caſtle, ever * WES him 
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pay a reckoning ? what king did not ſeat him at his 
table? what damſel was not in love with him, and 
did not yield herſelf up to his whole pleaſure and 


will? and laſtly, What knight-errant has there ever 


been, is, or ſhall be in the world, who has not cou- 
rage ſingly to beſtow four hundred baſtinadoes on 


four hundred troopers of the holy brotherhood, 


that ſhall dare to preſent themſelves before him? 


CHAP. XIX. 


In which is finiſhed the notable adventure of the troopers | 


' of the holy brotherhood, with the great TRY Y our 
. good n Don * 


HIL E Don Quixote was talking at this rate, 


apprehend and carry him away, they muſt ſoon re. 
leaſe him as being a madman, To which the of- 
ficer that had produced the warrant anſwered, that 
it was no buſineſs of his to judge of Don Quixote $ 
madneſs, but to obey the orders of his ſuperior ; and 


that, when he had once ſecured him, they might ſet - 


him free three hundred times if they pleaſed, For 
all that, ſaid the prieſt, for this once you muſt not 
take him, nor do I think he/will ſuffer himſelf to be 


taken. In effect, the prieſt ſaid ſo much, and Don 
Quixote did ſuch extravagancies, that the officers 


muſt have been more mad than he, had they not diſ. 


covered his infirmity : and therefore they judged it 


beſt to be quiet, and moreover to be mediators for 
making peace between the barber and Sancho Panga, 


who ſtill continued their ſcufle with great rancour. 


At laſt ys as officers of Jes, compounded the 
matter, 


the prieſt was endeavouring to perſuade: the | 
troopers that Don Quixote was out of his wits, as 
they might eaſily perceive by what he did and ſaid, 

and that they need not give themſelves any farther 
trouble upon that ſubjea ; for, though they ſhould 
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matter, and arbitrated it in ſuch a manner, that 
both parties reſted, if not entirely contented, at leaſt 
ſomewhat ſatisfied ; for they exchanged pannels, but 


not girths nor halters. As for Mambrino's helmet, 
the prieſt, underhand and unknown to Don Quixote, 


gave eight reals “ for the baſon, and the barber gave 
him a diſcharge in full, acquitting him of all fraud ' 


from thenceforth and for evermore, amen, 

Theſe two quarrels, as being the chief and of the 
oreateſt weight, being thus made up, it remained, 
that three of Don Louis's ſervants ſhould be contented 


to return home, and leave one of their fellows be- 
hind to wait upon him, whitherſoever Don Fernando 


pleaſed to carry him. And, as now good luck and 
better fortune had begun to pave the way, and ſmooth 
the difficulties, in favour of the lovers and heroes 
of the inn, ſo fortune would carry it quite through, 
and crown all with proſperous ſucceſs : for the ſer. 
vants were contented to do as Don Louis commanded, 
whereat Donna Clara was ſo highly pleaſed, that no- 


body could look in her face without diſcovering the 
joy of her heart. Zoraida, though ſhe did not un- 


derſtand all ſhe ſaw, yet grew ſad or chearful in con- 
formity to what ſhe obſerved in their ſeveral coun- 


tenances, eſpecially that of her Spaniard, on whom, 
her eyes were fixed, and her ſoul depended. The 
inn-keeper, obſerving what recompence the prieſt. 
had made the barber, demanded Don Quixote's 


reckoning, with ample ſatisfaction for the damage 
done to his ſkins, and the loſs of his wine; ſwearing, 


that neither Rozinante nor the aſs ſhould ſtir out of 


the inn, until he had paid the ut-rmoſt farthing, 
The prieſt pacified him, and Don Fernando paid him 


all, though the judge very generouſly offered payment; 


and thus they all remained in peace and quietneſs, 


and the 1 inn n appeared no longer the diſcord of * 


* 1 i. e. Four ſhillings. 
M 2 


. 


mante's 7 
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| peace. 


mante's camp, as Don Quixote had called it, but 
peace itſelf, and the very tranquillity of Odtavius 
Cæſar's days * : and it was the general opinion, that 
all this was owing to the good intention and great 
eloquence of the prieſt, and the incomparable libe- 
rality of Don Fernando. 

Don Quixote, now finding himſelf freed, and 


_ clear of ſo many brangles, both of his ſquire's and 


his own, thought it was high time to purſue his voy- 
ape, and put an end to that grand adventure, where. 
unto he had been called and elected: and therefore, 
being thus reſolutely determined, he went and kneeled 
before Dorothea, who would not ſuffer him to ſpeak 
a word until he ſtood up; which he did in obedience 
to her, and ſaid: It is a common ſaying, fair lady, 

that diligence is the mother of good ſucceſs ;?? and 
experience has ſhewn, in many and weighty matters, 
that the care of the ſolicitor brings the doubtful ſuit 
to a happy iſſue : but this truth is in nothing more 
evident, than in matters of war, in which expedition 


and diſpatch prevent the deſigns of the enemy, and 
carry the victory, before the adverſary is in a poſture 


to defend himſelf, All this I ſay, high and deſerv- 
ing lady, becauſe our abode in this caſtle ſeems to 
me now no longer neceſſary, and may be ſo far pre- 
judicial, that we may repent it one day: for who 


knows but your enemy the giant may, by ſecret and 


diligent ſpies, get Intelligence of my coming to de- 
ſtroy him ? and, time giving him opportunity, he 


may fortify bimſelf in ſome impregnable caſtle or 
- fortreſs, againſt which my induſtry, and the force of 
my unwearied arm, may little avail, And there- 


fore, ſovereign lady, let us prevent, as J have ſaid, 


his defigns by our diligence, and let us depart quickly | 
In the name of good- fortune, which you can want 


. Y 3 te ſhut the temple of Janus, the ſignal of univerſal 
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vo longer than I delay to encounter your enemy. 


Here Don Quixote. was filent, and ſaid no more, 
expedting with great ſedateneſs the anſwer of the 


beautiful Infanta ; who, with an a wy of grandeur, and 


ina ſtyle accommodated to that of Don Quixote, an- 


ſwered in this manner: I am obliged to you, Sir 


knight, for the inelination you ſhew to favour me in 
my great need, like a true knight, whoſe office and 


employment it is to ſuccour the orphans and diſtreſſed, 


and Heaven grant that your defire. and mine be ſoon 
accompliſhed, that you may ſee there are ſome grateful 
women in the world. As to my departure, let it be 


inſtantly, for I have no other will but yours: and, 
pray, diſpoſe of me entirely at your own pleaſure ; 


for ſhe, who has. once committed the defence of her 
perſon, and the reſtoration of her dominions, into 
your hands, muſt not contradi& whatever your wiſ. 
dom ſhall direct. In the name of God, quoth Don 
;Quixote, ſince it is ſg, that a lady humbles herſelf, 


7 


(iewill not loſe the opportunity of exalting her, and 


ſetting her on the throne of her anceſtors, Let us 


depart inſtantly ; for I am ſpurred on by the eager- 


neſs of my deſire, and the length of the journey; 


and they ſay, “ delays are dangerous.” And ſince 


heaven. has not created, nor hell ſeen, any danger 
that can daunt or affrigkt me, Sancho, ſaddle Rozi- 
nante, and get ready your aſs, and her majeſty's 
palfrey; and let us take our leaves, of the governor 


of the caſtle, and of theſe nobles, and let us depart 


hence this inſtant, _ 
Sancho, who was preſent all the whats: ſaid, ſhaking 


his head from fide to fide : Ah, maſter, maſter, there 


are more tricks in a town than are dreamt of, with 


refpe& to the honourable coifs be it ſpoken... What 


tricks can there be to my diſcredit, in any town, or 
in all the towns in the world, thou bumpkin ? ſaid 
Don Quixote, If your worſhip puts yourſelf into a 

e paſſion, 


t 
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- paſſion, anſwered Sancho, I will hold my tongue, 
and forbear to ſay What I am bound to tell; as a 


faithful ſquire and a dutiful ſervant ought to his maſter, 


Say what you will, replied Don Quixote, ſo your 
words tend not to making me afraid: if you are afraid, 
you do but like yourſelf; and if I am not afraid, | 
do like myſelf, ' Nothing of all this, as I am a ſinner 
to God, anſwered Sancho; only that I am ſure and 
poſitively certain, that this lady, who calls herſelf 
queen of the great kingdom of Micomicon, is no 
more a queen than my mother: for, were ſhe what 
"ſhe pretends to be, ſhe would not be nuzzling, at every 
'torn, and in every corner, with ſomebody that is in 


the company. Dorothea's colour came at what San- 


cho ſaid, it being true indeed, that her ſpouſe Don 
Fernando, now and then, by ſtealth, had ſnatched 
with bis lips an earneſt of that reward his affections 
deſerved : which Sancho having eſpied, he thought 
this freedom more becoming a lady of pleaſure, than 


a queen of ſo vaſt a kingdom, Dorothea neitf.} 


could, nor would, anſwer Sancho a word, but let 
him go on with his diſcourſe, which he did, ſaying: 
I fay this, Sir, becauſe, ſuppoſing that, after we 
have travelled through thick and thin, and paſſed 


many bad nights and worſe days, one, who is now 


ſolacing himſelf in this inn, ſhould chance to reap 
the fruit of our labours, I need be in no haſte to 
ſaddle Rozinante, nor to get the aſs and the palfrey 
ready; for we had better be quiet; and let every 
drab mind her ſpinning, and let us to dinner. Good 


God! how great was the indignation of Don Quixote, 


at hearing his ſquire ſpeak thus diſreſpectfally! I ſay, 
it was ſo great, that, with ſpeech ſtammering, tongue 


faultering, and living fire darting from his eyes, he 
ſaid: Scoundrel! deſigning, unmannerly, ignorant, 


ill-ſpoken, foul-mouthed, impudent, murmuring, and 
'back-biring villain ! dareſt thou utter ſuch words in 
Ee LO We mY 
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my preſence, and in the preſence of theſe illuſtrious 
ladies? and haſt thou dared to entertain ſuch rude 
and inſolent thoughts in thy confuſed imagination? 
Avoid. my preſence, monſter of nature, treaſury of 
lies, magazine of deceits, ſtorehouſe of rogueries, 
Inventor of miſchiefs, publiſher of abſurdities, and 


enemy of the reſpe& due to royal perſonages l be 


gone; appear not before me, on pain of my indigna- 
tion. And in ſaying this, he arched his brows, 
puffed his cheeks, ſtared round about him, and gave 


a violent ſtamp with his right foot on the floor; all 


manifeſt tokens of the rage locked up in his breaſt. 
At whoſe words and furious geſtures Sancho was ſo 
frighted, that he would have been glad the earth had 
opened that inſtant, and ſwallowed him up. And he 
knew not what to do, but to turn his back, and get 
out of the enraged preſence of his maſter. 

But the diſcreet Dorothea, who ſo perfectly under- 
ſtood Don Quixote's humour, to pacify his wrath 
ſaid : Be not offended, good Sir knight of the ſor- 
rowful figure,” at the follies your good ſquire has 
uttered : for, perhaps, he has not ſaid them without 
ſome ground; nor can it be ſuſpected, conſidering 
his good underſtanding and chriſtian conſcience, that 
he would ſlander, or bear falſe witneſs againſt any 
body; and therefore we muſt believe, without all 
doubt, as you yourſelf ſay, Sir knight, that, ſince 
all things in this caſtle fall out in the way of enchant- 
ment, perhaps, I ſay, Sancho, by means of the ſame 
diabolical illuſion, may have ſeen what he ſays he 
ſaw, ſo much to the prejudice of my honour. By 
the omnipotent God I ſwear, quoth Don Quixote, 


you grandeur has hit the mark, and ſome wicked 


apparition muſt have appeared to this finner, and 
have made him ſee what was impoſſible for him to 
ſee by any other way but that of enchantment ; for 
I am perfectly aſſured of the ſimplicity and innocence 
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of this unhappy wretch, and that he knows not how 
to invent a ſlander on any body. So it is, and ſo it 
ſhall be, ſaid Don Fernando: wherefore, Signor Don 
Quixote, you ought to pardon him, and reſtore him 
to the boſom of your favour, ** ficut erat in prin- 
cipio,“ before theſe illuſions turned his brain. Don 
Quixote anſwered, that he pardoned him; and the 
prieſt went for Sancho, who came in very humble, 
and, falling down on his knees, begged his maſter's 
hand, who gave it him ; and, after he had let him 
kiſs it, he gave him his bleſſing, ſaying : Now you 
will be thoroughly convinced, ſon Sancho, of what I 
have often told you before, that all things in this 
caſtle are done by way of enchantment. Ibelieve ſo too, 
quoth Sancho, excepting the buſineſs of the blanket, 
which really fell out in the ordinary way. Do not 
believe it, anſwered Don Quixote ; for, were it fo, 
I would have revenged you at that time, and even 


. now, But neither could I then, nor can I now, find 
on whom to revenge the injury. They all deſired to 


know what that buſineſs of the blanket was, and the 


innkeeper gave them a very circumſtantial account 
of Sancho Panga's tofling ; at which they were not 


a little diverted. And Sancho would have been no 
leſs aſhamed, if his maſter had not aſſured him afreſh 
that it was all enchantment. And yet Sancho's folly 


never roſe ſo high, as to believe that it was not 


downright truth, without any mixture of illuſion or 
deceit, being convinced: he had been toſſed in the 
blanket by perſons of fleſh and blood, and not by 
© 1maginary or viſionary phantoms, as his maſter Inge 
_ poſed and affirmed. 

T'wo days had already paſſed ſince all this iNoftrious 


company had been in the inn ; and thinking it now 


time to depart, they contrived how, without giving 
Dorothea and Don Fernando the trouble of going 


back with Don Quixote to his village, under . 
0 
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of reſtoring the queen of Micomicon the prieſt and 
the barber might carry him as they deſired, and en- 
deavour to get him cured of his madneſs at home. 
While this was in agitation, Don, Quixote was laid 
down upon a bed, to repoſe himſelf after his late 
fatigues ; and in the mean time they agreed with a 
waggoner, who chanced to paſs by with his team of 
oxen, to carry him in this manner.,, They made a 
kind of cage with poles grate-wiſe, large enough to 
contain Don Quixote at his eaſe :, and immediately 
Don Fernando and his companions, with Don Louis's 
ſervants, and the officers of the holy brotherhood, 
together with the innkeeper, all by the contrivance 
and direction of the prieſt, covered their faces, and 
diſguiſed themſelves, ſome one way, ſome another, 
ſo as to appear to Don Quixote to be quite other 
perſons than thoſe he had ſeen in that caſtle, This 
being done, with the greateſt ſilence they entered the 
room where Don Quixote lay faſt aſleep, and not 
dreaming of any ſuch accident; and laying faſt hold 
of him, they bound him hand and foot, ſo that, when 
he awaked with a tart, he could not ſtir, nor do any 
thing but look round him, and wonder to. ſee ſuch 
ſtrange viſages about him. And preſently he fell 
into the uſual conceit, that his diſordered imagination 
was perpetually preſenting to him, believing that all 
theſe ſhapes were poblins of that enchanted caſtle, 
and that, without all doubt, he muſt be enchanted, 
ſince he could not ſtir, nor defend himſelf: all pre- 
ciſely as the prieſt, the projector of this ſtratagem, 
fancied it would fall out. Sancho alone, of all that 
were preſent, was in his perfe& ſenſes, and in his 
own figure; and, though he wanted but little of be- 
ing infected with his maſter's diſeaſe, yet he was not 
at a loſs to know who all theſe counterfeir goblins 
were; but he durſt not open his lips, until he ſaw 
what this ſurpriſal and impriſonment of his maſter 
Ms | meant, 
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conſtellations, in his rapid and natural courſe“ . And 
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thou, O the moſt noble and obedient ſquire that 
ever had ſword in belt, beard on face, and ſmell in 
noſtrils, be not diſmayed nor afflicted, to ſee the 


meant. Neither did the knight utter a word, wait. {MW th 
ing to ſee the iſſue of his diſgrace: which was, that, P 
bringing the cage thither, they ſhut him up in it, and 1c 
nailed the bars ſo faſt, that there was no breakin c| 
them open, though you pulled never ſo hard. They Y 
then hoiſted bim 'on their ſhoulders, and, at goin n 
out of the room, a voice was heard, as dreadful as WW 
the barber could form (not he of the pannel, but h 
theother) ſaying: O. knight of the ſorrowful figure!” Wl » 
let not the confinement you are under afflict you; for t 
it is expedient it ſhould be ſo, for the more ſpeedy t 
accompliſhment of the adventure, in which your 
great valour has engaped you : which ſhall be finiſhed F 
when .the furious Manchegan lion ſhall be coupled t 
with the white Toboſian dove, after having ſubmitted I 
their ſtately necks to the ſoft matrimonial yoke; from \ 
which unheard- of conjunction ſhall ſpring into the ! 
light of the world brave whelps, who ſhall emulate 0 
the tearing claws of their valorous fire. And thi 
ſhall come to paſs before the purſuer of the fugitive 
nymph ſhall have made two rounds, to viſit the bright Wl ! 
{ 
| 


flower of knight. .errantry carried thus away before 
thine eyes. For; ere long, if it ſo pleaſe the fabri- 
cator of the world, thou ſhalt ſee thyſelf ſo exalted 
and ſublimated, chat thou ſhalt not know thyſelf, and 


ſhall not be defrauded of the promiſes made thee by 


thy noble lord, And I aſſure thee, in the name of 


* An imitation of the prophecy, on a column of marble, in 


| Amadis de Gaul, b. 9. ch. 5. © In time to come, when the 
two couſin- german lions, engendered of the mongrel lioneſs, ſhall 
meet, and by the dint of their claws, their own very fleſh ſhall be 


torn, then the thick clouds of the caſtle of the univerſe ſhall be 


diſperſed and broken, and the leren pillars incloſed therein ſhall 
appear, &.“ 17 
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the ſage Mentironiana e, that thy wages ſhall be 
punctually paid thee, as thou wilt ſee in effect: fol- 
low therefore the footſteps of the valorous and en. 
ckanted knight, for ĩt is expedient for you to go where 
ye may both reſt : and becauſe I am permitted to ſa 
no more, God be with you; for I return I well know 
whither, And, at finiſhing the prophecy, he raiſed 
his voice very high, and then ſunk it by degrees, 
with ſo ſoft an accent, that even they, who were in 
the ſecret of the jeſt, were almoſt ready' to believe 
that what they heard was true. 

Don Quixote remained much comforted by the 


prophecy he had heard; for he preſently re 


the whole ſignification thereof, and ſaw that it 

miſed he ſhould be joined in holy and lawful wedlock 
with his beloved Dulcinea del Toboſo, from whoſe 
happy womb ſhould iffue the whelps, his ſons, to the 
everlaſting honour 'of La Mancha. And, with this 


firm perſuaſion, he raiſed his voice, and, fetching _ = 
deep ſigh, he ſaid : O thou, whoever thou art, who 
haſt prognoſticated me ſo much good, I beſeech thee 


to intreat, on my behalf, the ſage enchanter who 
has the charge of my affairs, that he ſuffer me not to 
periſh in this priſon, wherein I am now carried, until 


I ſee accompliſhed thoſe joyous and incomparable 


promiſes now made me: for, ſo they come to paſs, 
I ſhall account the pains of my impriſonment plory, 
the chains with which I am bound refreſhment, and 
this couch whereon I am laid not a hard field bf 
battle, but a foft bridal bed of down. And, as 


touching the conſolation of Sancho Panga, my ſquire, | 


I truſt in his goodneſs and integrity, that he will not 
forſake me, either in good or evil fortune, And 


though it ſhould fall out, through his or my hard 


hap, that I ſhould not be able to give him the iſland, 
* A word framed from « mentira, alye;” as if we ſhould laps 


the ſage Lyaria, or Fibberoniana.” 
M 6 or 
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or ſomething elſe equivalent, that I have promiſed 
him, at leaſt he'cannot loſe his wages ; for, in my 
will, which is already made, I have declared what 
ſhall be given him, not indeed proportionable to his 
many and good ſervices, but according. to my own 
poor ability. Sancho Panga bowed with great reſpe&, 
and kiſſed both his maſter's hands; for one alone he 
could not, they being both tied together. Then the 
goblins took the cage on their Pe, and placed 

It on the waggon. 


CHAP. XX; 


of NY frrange and wonderful manner, in ankied Don 
* xote de la Mancha was enchanted, abith other 
remarkable occurrences, . 


ON Quixote, finding himſelf cooped up in «ahi 
manner, and placed upon a cart*, ſaid : Many 
and moſt grave hiſtories have I read of cnights-errant; ; 
but J never read, ſaw, or heard of enchanted knights 
being carried away after this manner, and ſo ſlowly 
as theſe lazy, heavy, animals ſeem to promiſe. For 
they always uſed to be carried through the air with 
wonderful ſpeed, wrapped up in ſome thick and dark 

cloud, or in ſome chariot of fire, or mounted upon 
a hippogrif, or ſome ſuch beaſt, But to be carried 
upon a team drawn by oxen, by the living God, it 
puts me into confuſion, But, perhaps, the chivalry 
and enchantments of theſe our times may have taken 
a different turn from thoſe of the ancients ; ; and * | 


V Theſe kind of enchantments are very frequent i in romances. 

Thus, for inſtance, Morpaldo, the giant, fon of the enchantreſs 
Titonia, puts the emperor Cæſario's knights, his priſoners, into 
a waggon, where they remain enchanted, until the ſage Orbicunta, 
dy ſuperior ſkill, brings her champion Don Florando to their 
relief, who ſets them ore Don Florando of England, port 2« 
13 41. | e 1 


„ 


haps 


„„ 
„ „ e F 


haps alſo, as 11 am a new. ne in the world, and 
the firſt who have revived the long-forgotten exerciſe 
of knight-errantry, there may have been lately in- 
vented other kinds of enchantments, and other me- 
thods of carrying away thoſe: that are enchanted, 
What think you of this, ſon Sancho? I do not know 
what I think, anſwered Sancho, not being ſo well 
read as your worſhip, in ſcriptures-errant. Yet I 
dare affirm and ſwear, that theſe hob-goblins here 
about us are not altogether catholic. Catholic ! my 
father! anſwered Don Quixote; how can they be 
catholic, being devils, who have aſſumed fantaſtic 
ſhapes, on purpoſe to come and put me into this ſtate? 
and if you would be convinced of this, touch them 
and feel them, and you will find they have no bodies 
but of air, conſiſting i in nothing but appearance only, 
Before God, Sir, replied Sancho, I have. already 
touched them, and this devil, who is ſo very buſy here 
about us, is as plump as a partridge, and has ano- 
ther property very different from what people ſay 
your devils are wont to have: for it is ſaid, they all 
ſmell of brimſtone, and. other worſe ſcents ;. but this 
ſpark ſmells of amber at half a league's diſtance, 
Sancho meant this of Don Fernando, who being a 
cavalier of ſuch quality, muſt have ſmelt as Sancho 
hinted. Wonder not at it, friend Sancho, anſwered 
Don Quixote; for you muſt know that the devils are 
a knowing ſort of people; and, ſuppoſing they do 
carry perfumes about them, they have no ſcents in 
themſelves, becauſe they are ſpirits; or, if they do 
ſmell, it can be of nothing that is good, but of ſome. 
thing bad and ſtinking: and the reaſon is, becauſe, 
let them be where they will, they carry their hell 
about them, and can receive no kind of eaſe from 
their torments : now, a perfume being a thing de- 
lightful and pleaſing, it is not poſſible they ſhould 


imell of ſo good a thing: and if you think that this 


evil | 
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devil ſmells of amber, either you deceive yourſelf, or 
he would deceive you, that you may not take him for 


a a devil. All this diſcourſe paſſed between the maſter 


and the man; and Don Fernando and Cardenio, fear. 
ing leſt Sancho ſhould light upon their plot, he being 
already in the purſuit, and pretty far advanced to- 
wards it, they reſolved to haſten their departure, and, 
calling the innkeeper afide, they ordered him to ſad. 
dle Rozinante and pannel the aſs, which he did' with 
great expedition, 2 


In the mean while the prieſt had agreed, for ſo 


much a day, with the troopers of the holy brother- 


hood, that they ſhould accompany Don Quixote home 


to his village, Cardenio took care to hang the buck- 


ler on one fide, and the baſon on the other, of the 
pommel of Rozinante's ſaddle, and made figns to San- 


cho to mount his aſs, and take Rozinante by the bri- 
dle, and placed two troopers with their carabines on 


each fide of the waggon. But, before the car moved 


Forward, the hoſteſs, her daughter, and Maritornes, 


came out to take their leaves of Don Quixote, pre- 


tending to ſhed tears for grief at his misfortune to 


whom Don Quixote ſaid: Weep not, my good ladies; 
for theſe kind of miſhaps are incident to thoſe who 
feſs what I profeſs ; and if ſuch calamities did not 

fal me, I ſhould not take myſelf for a knight-errant 
of any conſiderable fame: for ſuch accidents as theſe 
never happen to knights of little name and reputation, 
fince nobody in the world thinks of them at all: but to 


| thevalorousindeed they often fallout; for many princes 


and other knights, envious of their extraordinary vir- 
tue and courage, are conſtantly endeavouring by in- 
direct ways to deſtroy them. Notwithſtanding all 
which, ſo powerful is virtue, that of herſelf alone, in 
ſpite of all the necromancy that its firſt inventor Zo- 
roaſter ever knew, ſhe will come off. vitorious from 
every encounter, and ii pread her luſtre round the world, 


| as 


0 


F 
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as the ſun does over the heavens, Pardon me, fair 
ladies, if I have, through inadvertency, done you any 
diſpleaſure ; for willingly and knowingly I never of- 
fended any body: and pray to God that he would 
deliver me from theſe bonds, into which ſome evil- 
minded enchanter has thrown me; for, if ever I find 
myſelf at liberty, I ſhall not forget the favours you 
have done me in this caſtle, but ſhall acknowledge 
and requite them as they deſerve, 

While this paſſed between the ladies of the caftle 
and Don Quixote, the prieſt and the barber took their 


leave of Don Fernando and his companions, and of 


the captain and his brother the judge, and of all the 
now happy ladies, eſpecially of Dorothea and Lu- 


einda. They all embraced, promiſing to give each 


other an account of their future fortunes, Don Fer- 
nando gave the prieſt directions where to write to 
him, and acquaint him with what became of Don 
Quixote, affuring him that nothing would afford him 
a greater pleaſure than to know it; and that, on 

his part, he would inform him of whatever might- 


amuſe or pleaſe him, either in relation to his own 


marriage, or the baptizing of Zoraida, as alſo con- 
cerning Don Louis's ſucceſs, and Lucinda's return to 
her parents. The prieſt promiſed to perform all that 
was defired of him with the utmoſt punctuality. They 
again'embraced, and renewed their mutual offers of 


ſervice, The innkeeper came to the prieſt, and 


gave him ſome papers, telling him, he found them 
in the lining of the wallet, in which the novel of 


the Curious Impertinent was found, and, fince the 
owner had never come back that way, he might take 


them all with him; for, as he could not read, he had 
no deſire to keep them.” The prieſt thanked him, 


and, opening the papers, found at the head of chem 


this title, The novel of Rinconete and Cortadilſo'®; 


19 Written, by Cervantes himſelf, and extant in the colleRtion 
of his Novels, See his Life, 
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* 


from whence he concluded it muſt be ſome tale; and 
imagined, becauſe that of the Curious Impertinent 


was a good one, this muſt be ſo to, it being probable 


they were both written by the ſame author: and there- 
fore he kept it, with a deſign to read it when he had 
an opportunity. Then he and his friend the- barber 


mounted on horſeback, with their maſks on that Don 


Quixote might not know them, and placed themſelves 
behind the waggon ; and the order of the cavalcade 
was this : firſt marched the car, guided by the owner ; 
on each ſide went the troopers with their firelocks, 26 


has been already ſaid; then followed Sancho upon his 


aſs, leading Rozinante by the bridle} the prieſt and 


and their faces maſked, with a grave and ſolemn air, 
marching no faſter than the flow pace of the oxen al- 
lowed. Don Quixote ſat in the cage, with his hands 
tied, and his legs ſtretched out, leaning againſt the 
bars, with as much patience and filence, as if he had 
not been a man of fleſh and blood, but a ſtatue of 


they travelled about two leagues, when they came to 
a valley, which the waggoner thought a convenient 
place for reſting and baiting his cattle ; and acquaint- 


ing the prieſt with his purpoſe, the barber was of 


opinion they ſhould travel a little farther, telling 
them that, behind a riſing ground not far off, there 


was a vale that afforded more and much better graſs, 
than that in which they had a mind to ſtop. They ; 


took the barber's advice, and ſo went on. 


Now the prieſt, happening to-turn his head about, 

perceived behind them about ſix or ſeven. horſemen, 
well mounted and accoutered, who ſoon came up with 
them; for they travelled, not with the phlegm andſlows 


the barber brought up the rear on their puiſſant mules, | 


ſtone. And thus, with the ſame ſlowneſs and filence, 


* 


neſs of the oxen, but as perſons mounted on eccle- 


| fiaſtic mules, and in haſte to arrive quickly, and paſs 
the Beat of the day in 13 inn, Wick W to be 


not . 
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not a league off. The ſpeedy overtook the flow, and 
the companies ſaluted each other courteouſly; and 
one of the travelers, who, in ſhort, was a canon of 
Toledo“, and maſter of the reſt, obſerving the orderly 
proceſſion of the waggon, the troopers, Sancho, Ro- 
zinante, the prieſt, and the barber, and eſpecially 
Don Quixote caged-up. and impriſoned, could not 
forbear inquiring what was the meaning of carrying 
that man in that manner; though he already gueſſed, 
by ſeeing the badges of the holy brotherhood, that he 
muſt be ſome notorious robber, or other criminal, the 
puniſhment of whom belonged to that fraternity. One 
of the troopers, to whom the queſtion was put, an- 
ſwered thus: Sir, if you would know the meaning of 
this gentleman's going in this manner, let him tell 
you himſelf; for we know nothing of the matter. 
Don Quixote overheard the diſcourſe, and ſaid : If 
perchance, | gentlemen, you are verſed and ſkilled in 
matters of chivalry, I will acquaint you with my mis- 
fortunes; but if not, I need not trouble. myſelf. to re- 
count them, By this time the Prieſt and-the barber, f 
perceiving the' travellers were in diſcourſe with Don - } 
Quixote de la Mancha, were come cloſe up, to be 1 
ready to give ſuch an anſwer as might prevent the 1 
diſcovery of their plot. The canon, in anſwer to 
what Don Quixote ſaid, replied: In truth, brother, 

Jam more converſant in books of chivalry, than in 

Villalpando's Summaries; ſo that, if that be all, you 

may ſafely communicate to me whatever you pleaſe. 

With Heaven's permiſſion, replied Don Quixote, ſince f 
it is ſo, you muſt underſtand, Signor Cavalier, that I = 
am enchanted in this cage, through the envy and 1 
fraud of wicked necromancers; for virtue is more 

perſecuted by the wicked, than beloved by the good. 

A ieee I am, not one of Dan en names | 
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fame has forgot to eternize, but one of thoſe who, 
maugre and in deſpite of envy itſelf, and of all the 
magicians Perſia ever bred, the Brachmans of India, 
and the gymnoſophiſts of Ethiopia, ſhall entol hi, 
name in the temple of immortality, to ſerve as an ex. 
ample and mirrour to future ages, in which knights. 
. errant may ſee the track they are to follow, if they 
are ambiti6us of reaching the honourable ſummit and 
pinnacle of arms. Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha 
ſays the truth, quoth the prieſt at this time; for he 
goes enchanted in this waggon, not through his own 
fault or demerit, but through the malice of thoſe, to 
whom virtue is odious, and courage offenſive. This, 
Sir, is the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure, if ever 
you have heard him ſpoken of, whoſe valorous ex- 
ploits and heroic deeds ſhall be written on ſolid brafy 
and everlaſting marble, though envy take never fo 
much pains to obſcure them, and malice to conceal 
them, When the canon heard him that was impri- 
ſoned, and him at liberty, both talk in ſuch a ſtyle, 
he was ready to croſs himſelf with, amazement, not 
being able to imagine what had befallen him; and 
all his followers were in equal admiration. OI 
Now Sancho, being come up to them, and over- 
hearing their diſcourſe, to ſet all to rights, ſaid 1 
Look ye, gentlemen, let it be well or ill taken, Iwill 
out with it: the truth of the caſe is, my maſter Don 
Quixote is juſt as much enchanted as my mother; he 
is in his perfect ſenſes, he eats, and drinks, and does 
His occaſions like other men, and as he did yeſterday 
before they cooped him up. This being ſo, will you 
perſuade me he is enchanted ? have I not heard many 
people ſay, that perſons enchanted neither eat, ſleep, 
nor ſpeak ? and my maſter, if no body thwarts him, 
will talk ye more than thirty barriſters, And, turning 
his eyes on the prieſt, he went on ſaying: Ah, maſter 
prieſt, maſter prieſt, do you think I do not know you : 
1 . | an 
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and think you I do not perceive and gueſs what theſe 
new enchantments drive at? let me tell you, I know 
you, though you diſguiſe your face'never ſo much; 
and I would have you to know I underſtand you, 
though you manage your contrivances never fo lily. 
In ſhort, virtue cannot live where envy reigns, nor 
liberality ſubſiſt with niggardlineſs. Evil befal the 
devil! had it not been for your reverence, my maſter 
had been married by this time to the Infanta Mico- 
micon, and I had been an earl at leaſt ; for I could 


expect no leſs, as well from the generoſity of my maſ—- 
ter, the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure, as from the 


greatneſs of my ſervices, But I find the proverb true, 
that the wheel of fortune turns ſwifter than a mill- 
wheel, and they, who were yeſterday at the top, are 
to-day on the ground. I am grieved for my poor 


wife and children; for, when they might reaſonably 


expect to ſee their father come home a governor or 
viceroy of ſome iſland or kingdom, they will now ſee 
him return a mere groom. All this that T have ſaid, 


S maſter prieſt, is only intended to put your paternity 
in mind to make a conſcience of the evil treatment 


of my maſter; and take heed that God does not call 
you to an account in the next life for this impriſon- 
ment of my lord, and require at your hands all thoſe 
ſuccours, and all the good he might have done, dur- 
ing this time of his confinement, Snuff me theſe 
candles, quoth the barber at this juncture; what! 
Sancho, are you alſo of your maſter's confraternity ? 
as God ſhall ſave me, I begin to think you are likely 
to keep him company in the cage, and to be as much 
enchanted as he, for your ſhare of his humour and 
his chivalry, In an evil hour were you with child by 
his promiſes, and in an evil hour the iſland you fo 
long for entered into your pate. I am not with child 
by any body, anſwered Sancho, nor am I a man to 
ſuffer myſelf to be got with child by the beſt ” 
S J | at 
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that may be; and though I am a poor man, I am an 
old chriſtian, and owe no body any thing; and if I 
covet iſlands, there are others who covet worſe things; 
and every one is the ſon of his own works; and, be- 
ing a man, I may come to be pope, and much more 
eaſily governor of an iſland, eſpecially ſince my maſ- 
ter may win ſo many, that he may be at a loſs on 
whom to beſtow them. Pray, maſter barber, taken 
heed what you ſay; for ſhaving of beards is not all, 
and there is ſome difference between Pedro and Pe- 
dro. I fay this, becauſe we know one another, and 
there is no putting falſe dice upon me: as for my 
maſter's enchantment, God knows the truth, and let 
that reſt; for it is the worſe for ſtirring. The bar- 
ber would not anſwer. Sancho, leſt, by his fimplicity, 
he ſhould diſcover what he and the prieſt. took. ſo 
much pains to conceal: 
prieſt deſired the canon to get on a little before, and 
he would let him into the ſeeret of the encaged gen- 
tleman, with other particulars that would. divert 
him. 


The canon did. ſo, and ls on befard with his hh | 


vants, liſtening to all the prieſt had to tell him of the 


quality, manner of life, and cuſtoms of Don Quixote; 


recounting to him briefly the beginning and cauſe of 
his diſtraction, with the whole progreſs of his adven- 
| tures, to the putting him into that cage; aud the de- 
ſign they had to carry him home, and try if by any 
means they might find a cure for his madneſs. The 


ſervants admired afreſh, and the canon alſo, to hear 
the ſtrange hiſtory of Don Quixote; and when he had 


heard it all, he ſaid to the prieſt: Truly, Sir, I am 
convinced, that thoſe they call books of chivalry are 
prejudicial to the common-weal ; and though, led 
away by an idle and falſe taſte, I have read the be- 
ginning of almoſt all that are printed, I could never 

ou with myſelf to read any of them from the be- 
| ginning 


„ 


and for the ſame reaſon the 


we fey i 
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ginning to the end, becauſe to me they appear to be 


all of the ſame ſtamp, and this to have no more in it 


than that, nor that than the other. And, in my opi- 


nion, this kind of writing and compoſi tion falls under 
the denomination of the fables they call Mileſian, 
which are extravagant ſtories, tending only to pleaſe, 
and not to inſtruct; quite contrary to the moral fa- 
bles, which at the ſame time both delight and inſtruct. 
And though the principal end of ſuch books is to 
pleaſe, I know not how they can attain it, bein 

ſtuffed with ſo many and ſuch monſtrous abſurdities. 
For the pleaſure, which is conceived in the mind, 
muſt proceed from the beauty and harmony it ſees or 


contemplates in the things which the fight or the 
imagination ſets before it; and nothing, in itſelf ugly 


or deformed, can afford any real ſatisfation, For 
what beauty can there be, or what proportion of the 


parts to the whole, and of the whole to the parts, in 
a book or fable, in which a youth of ſixteen years 


hews down with his ſword a giant as big as a ſteeple, 


and ſplits him in two, as if he were made of paſte? 


And when they would give us a deſcription of a bat- 
tle, after having ſaid, that, on the enemies fide there 
are a million of n e let but the hero of the 
book be againſt them, we muſt of neceſſity, and in 
deſpite of our teeth, believe, that ſuch or ſuch a knight 


carried the victory by the ſingle valour of his ſtrong 


arm. Then, what ſhall we ſay to that facility, with 
which a queen or an empreſs throws herſelf into the 
arms of an errant and unknown knight? What ge- 


nius, not wholly barbarous and uncultivated, can be 
fatisfied with reading, that a vaſt tower, full of knights, | 


ſcuds through the ſea, like a ſhip before the wind, and 


this night is in Lombardy, and the next morning in, 
the country of Preſter John in the Indies, or in ſome | 


other, that {TOP never diſcovered , nor Marcus 
Faulus 
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Paulus “ ever ſaw ? And if it ſhould be anſwered; that 
the authors of ſuch books write them . profeſſedly a 
lies, and therefore are not obliged to ſtand upon nice. 
ties, or truth; I reply, that fiction is ſo much the 
better, by how much the nearer it reſembles truth; 


and pleaſes ſo much the more, by how much the more 


it has of the doubtful and poſſible. Fables ſhould 


be ſuited to the reader's underſtanding, and ſo con. 


trived, that, by facilitating the impoſſible, -lowering 


the vaſt, and keeping the mind in ſuſpence, they may 


at once ſurprize, delight, amuſe, and entertain in 
ſuch ſort, that admiration and pleaſure may be united, 
and go hand in hand: all which cannot be performed 
by him who pays no regard to probability and -imi. 
tation, in which the perfection of writing conſiſts, I 
have never yet ſeen any book of chivalry, which makes 


a a compleat body of fable with all its members, ſo that 


the middle correſponds to the beginning, and the end 
to the beginning and middle: on the contrary, they 
are-compoſed of ſo many members, that the authors 
ſeem rather to deſign a chimzra or monſter, than to 


| intend a well-proportioned figure. Beſides all this, 
their ſtyle is harſh, their exploits incredible, their 


amours laſcivious, their civility. impertinent, their 
battles tedious, their reaſonings fooliſh, and their 
voyages extravagant; and, laſtly, they are devoid of 
all ingenious artifice, and therefore deſerve” to be 


| baniſhed the chriſtian common-wealth, as an unpro- 


fitable race of people, e TACTIEITE 2 
The prieſt liſtened to him with great attention, and 
took him to be a man of good underſtanding, and in 


the right in all he ſaid; and therefore he told him, 


that, being of the ſame opinion, and bearing an old 


RE grudge to books of chivalry, he had burnt all thoſe 


9 Who, in the thirteenth century, travelled over Syria, Perſia, 
and the Indies. An account of his travels has been publiſhed, 
and one of his books is Intitled De Regionibus Orientis. 


belong- 
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belonging to Don Quixote, which were not a few. 
Then he gave him an account of the ſcrutinyche had 
made, telling him which of them he had condemned 
to the fire, and which he had reprieved : at which the 
canon laughed heartily, and ſaid, notwithſtanding all 
the ill he had ſpoken of ſuch 'beoks, he found one 
thing good in them, which was, the ſubject they pres 
ſented for a good genius to diſplay itſelf, affording a a 
large and ample field, in which the pen' may expa- 
tiate without any let or incumbrance, deſcribing ſhi p- 
wrecks, tempeſts, encounters, and battles; delineat- 
ing a valiant captain with all the qualifications. re. 
quiſite to make him ſuch, ſhewing his prudence in 
preventing the ſtratagems of his enemy, his eloquence 
in perſuading or diſſuading his ſoldiers ;. mature in 
council, prompt in execution, equally brave in expect- 
ing, as in attacking the enemy: ſometimes painting a 
{ad and tragical accident, then a joyful and unexpected 
event; here a moſt beautiful lady, modeſt, diſcreet, and 
reſerved ; there a chriſtian knight, valiant and courte- 
ous ; now an unruly and barbarous braggadocio ; then 
an aFable, valiant, and good-natured prince: deſcrib. 
ing the goodneſs and loyalty of ſubjects, the greatneſs 
and generoſity of nobles. Then again he may ſhew 
himſelf an excellent aſtronomer or geographer, a mu- 
fician, or a ſtateſman ; and, ſome time or other, he 
may have an opportunity, if he pleaſes, of ſhewing 
himſelf a necromancer. He may ſet forth the ſubtilty 
of Ulyſſes, the piety of Eneas, the bravery of Achil 
les, the misfortunes of Hector, the treachery of Sinon, 
the friendſhip of Euryalus, the liberality of Alexander, 
the valour of Czſar, the clemency and probity of 
Trajan, the fidelity of Zopyrus, the wiſdom of Cato, 


and finally all thoſe actions, which may ſerve to make 


an illuſtrious perſon perfect; ſometimes placing them 
in one perſon alone, then dividing them among many: 


and this being done in a ſmooth . 


En Ones per ___— 
munen ̃²⅛— eds 


for the epic . be written as n in Marrs as in 


ſerve all the reſtrictions I have mentioned ;, and, to 
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and with ingenious invention, approaching as near az 
poſlible to truth, will, doubtleſs, weave a web of ſuch 
various and beautiful contexture, that, when it is fi. 
niſhed, the perfection and excellency thereof may at. 
tain to the ultimate end of writing, that is, both to 
inſtru and delight, as I have already ſaid : becauſe 
the unconfined way of writing theſe books gives an 
author room to ſhew his {kill in the epic 44 in 
tragedy or comedy, with all the parts included in the 
ſweet and charming ſciences of poetry and oratory: 


verſe *. ; | {47 £41 


C H A P. XXI. 


In which the canon proſecutes the fabj et of 1 of chi · 
va p with other matters worthy 920 Bis n 


Ji is as you ſay, Sir, 4080 the prieſt to the canon ; 
and for this reaſon thoſe, who have hitherto com- 
poſed ſuch books, are the more to blame, proceeding, 
as they do, without any regard to good ſenſe, or art, 
or to thoſe rules, by the obſervation of which they 
might become as famous in proſe, as the two princes 
of the Greek and Latin poetry are in verſe. 1 my- 
ſelf, replied the canon, was once tempted to write a 
book of knight-errantry, in which I purpoſed to ob- 


confeſs the truth, I had gone through above a hun- 
dred ſheets of it ; and, to try whether they anſwered 
my own opinion of them, I communicated them to 
ſome learned and judicious, perſons, Who were very 
fond of this kind of reading, and to other erſons 
who were ignorant, and regarded only the pleaſure of 
reading extravagancies z and 1 met; with a, kindiap · 


*The archbiſhop of Cambray wight, probably, write his Te- 
lemachus 228 this hint: at leaſt it is an example of this aſſer- 


tion. 
probation 


thus, probably, it would have fared with my book, 
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probation from. all of them: nevertheleſs I would pro- 


ceed no farther, as well in regard that I looked upon 
it as a thing foreign to my profeſſion, as becauſe the 
number of the unwiſe is greater than that of the 
prudent : and though it is better to be praiſed by the 
few wiſe, than mocked by a multitude of fools, yet I 
am unwilling to expoſe myſelf to the confuſed judg- 


ment of the giddy vulgar, to whoſe lot the reading 


ſuch books for the moſt part falls. But that which 

chiefly moved me to lay it aſide, and to think no more 

of finiſhing it, was, an argument I formed to myſelf, 

deduced from the modern comedies that are daily re- 

preſented, ſaying : If thoſe now-a-days in faſhion, 
whether fictitious or hiſtorical, all, or moſt of them, 
are known abſurdities, and wing: without head or 
tail, and yet the vulgar take a pleaſure in liſtening 
to them, and maintain and approve them for good; 
and the authors who compoſe, and the actors who re- 
preſent them, ſay, ſuch they muſt he, becauſe the 
people will have them ſo, and no otherwiſe; and 
thoſe which are regular, and carry on the plot ae- 
cording to the rules of art, ſerve only for half a ſcore 
men of ſenſe who underſtand them, while all the reſt 
are at a loſs, and can make nothing of the contri. 
vance; and, for their part, it is better for them to 
get bread by the many, than reputation by the few : 


after I had burnt my eye-brows with poring to fol- 


low the aforeſaid precepts, and I ſhould have got no- 


thing but my labour for my pains *. And though I 


have often endeayoured to convince tha actors of their 


miſtake, and that they would draw more company, 


* Literally, 66 I ſhould ** _ like the taylor at the ſtreet· 


corner.“ The proverb entire is, © Ser como el ſaſtre de la en- 


crucixada, que coſia de. yalde, y ponia el hilo de ſu caſa. That 


is, © To be like the taylor of the 1 who ſewed for.no- 
| thing and found thread — 21 G Kn 
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and gain more credit, by acting plays written ac- 
cording to art, than by ſuch ridiculous pieces, they 
are ſo attached and wedded to their own opinion, 
that no reaſon, nor even demonſtration, can wreſt it 
from them. I remember, that, talking one day to 


one of theſe keadſtrong fellows, Tell me, ſaid I, do 


you not remember, that, a few years ago, there were 


three tragedies ated in Spain, compoſed by à fa. 


mous poet of this kingdom, which were ſuch, that 
they ſurpriſed, delighted, and raiſed the admiration 
of all who ſaw them, as well the ignorant as the ju- 
dicious, as well the vulgar as the better fort; and 
that theſe alone got the players more money than any 
thirty of the beſt that have been written fince ? 
Doubtleſs, anſwered the actor I ſpeak of, your wor- 
ſhip means the Iſabella, Phyllis, and Alexandra. The 
ſame, replied I ; and pray ſee, whether they did not 
carefully obſerve the rules of art, and whether that 
hindered them from appearing what they really were, 
and from pleaſing all the world. So that the fault 
is not in the people's coveting abſurdities, but in 
thoſe who know-not how to exhibit any thing better; 


For there is nothing abſurd in the play of Ingra- 


titude revenged, nor in the Numantia ; nor can 
you find any in the Merchant-lover,”” much leſs 
in the Favourable She-enemy,”” and in ſome others, 


compoſed by ingenious and judicious poets, to their 
own fame and renown, and to the advantage of thoſe 
 whoatted'them. And to theſe I added other reaſons, 


at which I fancied he was ſomewhat confounded; but 
not convinced nor ſatisfied, ſo as to make bim retro 


his erroneous opinion. 


Signor canon, ſaid then the prieft, y you have e 


upon a ſopject, which has awakened in me an old 


grudge I Hear to the comedies now in vogue, equal 
to that I have ge books of chivalry : for, whereas: 
comedy, according to th opinion of meg ought 


* 


to 
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to be a mirrour of human life, an exemplar of man- 
ners, and an image of wuth, thoſe that are repre- 
ſented now- a- days, are mirrours of inconſiſtency, 
patterns of folly, and images of wantonneſs. For 
what greater abſurdity can there be in the ſubject we 


are treating of, than for a child to appear, in the 


firſt ſcene of the firſt act, in ſwaddling. clothes, and in 
the ſecond enter a grown man with a beard'? and 


what can be more ridiculous, than to draw the cha- 


rater of an old man valiant, a young man a coward, 
a footman a rhetorician, a page a pr. counſellor, 
a king a water-carrier, and a. princeſs a ſcyllion ? 
Then what ſhall we ſay to their obſervance of the tiige 
and place in which the actions they repreſent aße 
ſuppoſed to have happened ? I have ſeen a comedy, 
the firſt act of which was laid in Europe, the ſecond 
in Aſia, and the third in Africa; and, had there 
been four acts“, the fourth would doubtleſs have 
concluded in America; and ſo the play would have 
taken in all the four parts of the world. If i imitation 
be the principal thing required in comedy, how is 
it poſſible any tolerable underſtanding can endure to 
ſee an action, which paſſed in the time of king Pe- 


pin or Charlemagne, aſcribed to the emperor Hera. 


clius, who is introduced carrying the croſs into Jeruſa- 
lem, or recovering the holy ſepulchre, like Godfrey of 
Bouillon; numberleſs years having paſſed. between 
theſe aQions; and beſides, the comedy being grounded 
upon a fiction, to ſee truths applied out off hiſtory, 
with a mixture of facts relating to different perſons 


and times; and all this with no appearance of pro- 
badility, but, on the contrary, full of . manifeſt and 


altogether inexcuſable errors? But the l of it 1 is, 


* Note, the Spaniſh plays confiſt of but three ** Cervantes 


himſelf reduced them from five to three, =, inſtead of Acts, 
called them 6 , . ps 
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that ſome are ſo beſotted, as to call this perfection, 
and to ſay, that all beſides i is mere pedantry. If we 
come to the comedies . upon divine ſubjects, how 
many falſe miracles do they invent, how many apo- 
cryphal and ill-underſtood, aſcribing to one ſaint the 
miracles of another? and, even in the plays upon 
profane ſubjects, the authors take upon them to work 
miracles, for no other reaſon in the world, but be- 
cauſe they think ſuch a miracle will do well, and 
make a figure in ſuch a place, that ignorant people 
may admire, and be induced to ſee the comedy. 
1 all this is to the prejudice of truth, and diſ. 

redit of hiſtory, and even to the reproach of our 


Spaniſh wits: for foreigners, who obſerve the laws 


of comedy with great punctuality, take us for bar- 
barous and ignorant, ſeeing the abſurdities and ex- 
travagancies of thoſe we write. It would not be a 
ſufficient excuſe to ſay, that the principal intent of 


well-governed commonwealths, in permitting ſtage. 


plays to be acted, is, that the populace may be en- 


tertained with ſome innocent recreation, to divert, 


at times, the ill-humours, which idleneſs is wont to 
produce ; and, fince this end may be attained by any 
play, whether good or bad, there is no need of pre- 
ſcribing laws, or confining thoſe, who write 'or a& 
them, to the ſtrict rules of compoſition, fince, as I 
have ſaid, any of them ſerve to compaſs the end pro- 
poſed by them. To this I would anſwer, that this 


end is, beyond all compariſon, much better attained . 


?ythoſe that are good, than by thoſe that are not 


ſo: for the hearer, after attending to an artful and 


well-contrived play, would go away diverted by what 
is witty, inſtructed by what is ſerious, in admiration 


at the incidents, improved by the reaſoning, fore» 
warned by the frauds, made wiſe by the examples, 


incenſed againſt vice, and in love with virtue: for 


2 good comedy will awaken all theſe paſſions in the 


mind 
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mind of the hearer, let him be never ſo groſs or ſtupid, 

And, of all impoflibilities, it is the moſt impoſlible 
not to be pleaſed, entertained, and ſatisfied much more 
with that comedy, which has all theſe requiſites, than 
by one, which is defective in them, as moſt of our 
comedies now-a-days are. Nor is this abuſe to be 


charged chiefly on the poets themſelves : for there 


are ſome among them, who know very well wherein 


they err, and are perfectly acquainted with what 


they ought to do: but, as plays are made a ſaleable 
commodity, they ſay, and they ſay right, that the 
actors would not buy them, if they were not of that 
ſtamp; and therefore the poet endeavours to accom- 
modate himſelf to what is required by the player, who 
is to pay him for his work. And, that this is the 
truth, may be evinced by the infinite number of plays 
compoſed by a moſt happy genius of theſe kingdoms *, 
with ſo much ſprightlineſs, ſuch elegant verſe, ex- 


preſſions ſo good, and ſuch excellent ſentiments, and 


laſtly with ſuch richneſs of elocution, and loftineſs of 
ſtyle, that the world reſounds with his fame. Yet, 


by his ſometimes adapting himſelf to the taſte of the 


actors, they have not all reached that point of per- 


fection that ſome of them + have done. Others, in 


writing plays, ſo little conſider what they are doing, 
that the actors are often under a neceſſity of abſcond- 
ing for fear of being puniſhed, as has frequently hap- 
pened, for having acted things to the prejudice of the 


crown, or the diſhonour of families, But all theſe . 


inconveniences, and - many more I have not men- 
tioned, would ceaſe, if ſome intelligent and- judicious 


perſon of che court were AA to ee b all 


bs Lopez de Vega Carpio. . f | | * 


+ Lopez himſelf, in his © new art of making 1 " bed. 
tell us of but Six plays, to which he had given the requiſite per- 


fection; a very ſmall number in compariſon of 483, which he 
himſelf tells us he had then written. 
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plays before they are ated “, not only thoſe made 
about the court, but all that ſhould be ated through- 
out all Spain; without whoſe. approbation under 


hand and ſea], the civil officers ſnould ſuffer no play 


to be acted: and thus the comedians would be obliged 
to ſend all their plays to the court, and might then 
act them wich entire ſafety ; and the writers of them 
would take more care and pains about what they did, 

knowing their performances muſt paſs the rigorous 


examination of ſomebody that underſtands them. By 


this method good plays would be written, and the 
defign of them happily attained, namely, the enter- 
tainment of the people, the reputation of the wits of 
Spain, the interelt and ſecurity of the players, and 
the ſaving the magittrate the trouble of chaſtiſing 
them. And if ſome other, or the ſame perſon, were 
commiſſioned to examine the books of chivalry that 
ſhall be written for the future, without doubt ſome 
might be publiſhed with all the perfection you ſpeak 
of, enriching our language with the pleaſing and pre- 
cious treaſure of eloquence, and might cauſe the old 
books to be laid afide, being obſcured by the luſtre 
of the new ones, which would come out, for the in- 
nocent amuſement, not only of the idle, but alſo 
of thoſe who have moſt buſineſs ; for the bow cannot 
poſſibly ſtand always bent, nor can human nature or 
human frailty ſubſiſt without ſome lawful recreation. 

Thus far had the canon and the prieſt proceeded 
in their dialogue, when the barber, coming up to 


them, ſaid to the prieſt: Here, Signor licentiate, is 


the place I told you was proper for us to paſs the heat 
of the day in, and where the cattle would have freſh 
graſs in abundance, I think fo too, anſwered the 
prieſt ; and acquainting the canon with his intention, 


he alfo would Ray with them, invited by the beauty 


This is the period of licenſing but in Spain, occaſioned, it 
75 ſa, by this reflection of our author” 8. p 
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of a pleaſant valley, which preſented itſelf to their 
view: and therefore, that he might enjoy the plea« 
ſure of the place and the converſation of the prieſt, 


of whom he began to be fond, and be informed like- 


wiſe more particularly of Don Quixote's exploits, he 
ordered ſome of his ſervants to go to the inn, which 
was not far off, and bring from thence what they 
could find to eat for zhe whole company; for he re- 
ſolved to ftay there that afternoon, To whom one 
of the ſervants anſwered, that- the ſumpter-mule, 
which by that time muſt have reached the inn, car- 


ried proviſions enough for them all, and that they 


need take nothing at the inn but barley. Since it is 


ſo, ſaid the canon, take thither the other ues, and 


bring back the ſumpter hither. 
While this paſſed, Sancho, perceiving he might 


talk to his maſter without the continual preſence of 
the prieſt and the barber, whom he looked upon as 


ſuſpicious perfons, came up to his maſter's cage, and 
ſaid to him: Sir, to diſburden my conſcience, I muſt 
tell you ſomething about this enchantment of yours; 
and it is this, that they who are riding along with us, 
and with their faces covered, are the prieſt and the 
barber of our town; and 1 fancy they have played 


you this trick, and are carrying you in this manner, 


out of the pure envy they bare you for ſurpaſſing them 
in famous atchievements : and ſuppoſing this to be 
true, it follows that you are notenchanted, but gulled 


and beſotted; for proof whereof I would aſk you one 


thing, and 7; you anſwer me, as 1 believe you muſt, 
you hall lay your finger upon this palpable cheat, 
and find, that you are not enchanted but diſtracted, 
Aſk whatever, you will, ſon Sancho, anſwered. Don 
Quixote; for I will ſatisfy you, and anſwer to your 


whole will, But as to what you tell me, that thoſe 
vonder, who come with us, are the prieſt and the 


barber, our townſmen an. acquaintance, it may very 
"0 4. | eaſily 


- 
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eaſily be, that they may ſeem to be ſo; but that they 


you ſay ; for they are juſt as much ſo, as I am a 
Turk. As to what concerns your aſking me queſtions, 
aſk them; for I will anſwer you, though you ſhobld 
continue aſking from this time until to- morrow morn 
ing. Bleſſed virgin! anſwered Sancho, raiſing his 
voice, and is it then poſſible your worſhip can be ſo 
thick-ſkulled and devoid of brains, that you cannot 
perceive what I tell you to be the very truth, and | 
that there is more roguery than enchantment in this 
confinement and diſgrace of yours; and ſeeing it is 
ſo, I will prove moſt evidently that you are really 
not enchanted. Now tell me, as God ſhall ſave you 
from this ſtorm, and as you hope to find yourſelf in 
my lady Dulcinea's arms, when you leaſt think of l 
— e 


are ſo really and in effect, do not believe it in any 4 
wiſe, What you ought to underſtand and believe, is, ep 
that, if they ſeem to be thoſe you ſay, it muſt be, I \ 
that they who have enchanted me have aſſumed = 
that appearance and likeneſs: for enchanters can wi 
eaſily take what form they pleaſe, and may have bas 
taken that of our. two friends, in order to make you k 
think as you do, and to involve you in ſuch a laby. ' ) 
rinth of imaginations, that you ſhall not be able to 1 
find your way out though you had Theſeus's clue. 1 
Beſides, they may have done it to make me alſo 15 
waver in my judgment, and not be able to gueſs 5 
from what quarter this injury comes. For if, on the * 
one ſide, you tell me that the prieſt and the barber 7 
of our village bear us company, and, on the other 0 
fide, I find myſelf locked up in a cage, and know of , 
myſelf, that no force but that which is ſupernatural | 
could be ſufficient to impriſon me; what can I ſay 7 
or think, but that the manner of my enchantment } 
exceeds all I have ever read of in the hiſtories of a 
knights. errant that have been enchanted ? ſo that l 
you may ſet your heart at reſt as to their being what 
0 
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| —- Ceaſe conjuring me, ſaid Don Quixote, and aſk 
what queſtions you will ; for I have already told you 
Iwill anſwer them with the utmoſt punctuality. That 
is what I would have you do, replied Sancho; and 
what I have a mind to know is, that you tell me, 
without adding or diminiſhing a tittle, and with all 
truth and candour, as is expected from, and practiſed 
by, all who profeſs the exerciſe of arms, as your 
worſhip does, under the title of knights-errant——L 
tell you I will lye in nothing, anſwered Don Quixote: 
therefore make either a beginning or an end of afk, 

ing; for, in truth, you tire me out with fo many 
ſal vos, poſtulatums, and preparatives, Sancho, I ſay, 
replied Sancho, that I am fully ſatisfied of the good- 
neſs and veracity of my maſter, and that being to 
the purpofe in our affair, I aſk, with reſpe& be it 
ſpoken, whether, ſince your being cooped up, or as 


you ſay, enchanted in this cage, your worſhip has 


not had an inclination to open the preater or the 
leſſer ſluices, as people are wont to ſay? I do not un- 
derftand, Sancho, faid Don Quixote, what you mean 


by opening ſluices: explain yourſelf, if you would 


have me give you a direct anſwer, Is it poflible, 
quoth Sancho, your worſhip ſhoutd not underſtand 
that phraſe, when the very children at ſchool are 


weaned. with it? Know then it means, whether you 
have not had a mind to do what nobody can do for 


you? Ay, now F comprehend you, Sancho, ſaid Don 
Quixote; and, in truth, I have often had ſuch-a 


mind, and have at this very inſtant: help me out of 
this ſtrait; for I doubt all! is not ſo clean. as it ſhould. 
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CHAP, XXIL 


| Of the ingenious conference Ae Sancho Panpa and 


his maſter Don Duixote, 


A! quoth Sancho, now I have caught you : this 

is what I longed to know with all my heart 
and ſoul, Come on, Sir, can you deny what is com- 
monly ſaid every wheie, when a perſon is in the 
dumps; I know not what ſuch or ſuch a one ails; 
he neither eats, nor drinks, nor fleeps,. nor anſwers 
to the purpoſe when he is aſked a queſtion ; he looks 
as if he were enchanted. From whence it is con- 
cluded, that they, who do not eat, nor drink, nor 
ſleep, nor perform the natural actions I ſpeak of, 
ſuch only are enchanted, and not they who have 
ſuch calls as your worſhip has, and who eat and drink 
when they can get it, and anſwer to all that is aſked 
them. You ſay right, Sancho, anſwered Don Quix- 
ote: but I have already told you, that there are 
ſundry ſorts of enchantments, and it may have fo 
fallen out, that, in proceſs of time, they. may have 


been changed from one to another, and that now it 


may be the faſhion for thoſe who are enchanted to 
do as I do, though formerly they did not; ſo that 
there is noarguing, nor drawing conſequences , againſt 
the cuſtom of the times. I know, and am verily 


perſuaded, that I am enchanted; and that is ſufficient 
for the diſcharge of my conſcience, which would be 
heavily burdened, if I thought 1 was not enchanted, 


and ſhould ſuffer myſelf to lie in this cage like a coward, 


defrauding the neceſſitous and oppreſſed of that 


ſuccour I might have afforded them, when, perhaps, 
at this very moment, they may be in extreme want 


of my aid and protection. But for all that, replied 
Sancho, I ſay, for Tous greater and more abundatit f 


* 
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ſatisfaction, your worſhip would do well to endea- 
vour to get out of this priſon ; which I will undertake 
to facilitate with all my might, and to effect it too: 
and then you may once more mount your truſty Ro- 
zinante, who ſeems as if he were enchanted too, ſo 
melancholy and dejected is he. And, when this is 
done, we may again try our fortune in ſearch of ad- 
ventures: and ſhould it not ſucceed well, we ſhall 
have time enough to return to the cage, in which I 
promiſe, on the faith of a truſty and loyal ſquire, to 
ſhut; myſelf up with your worſhip, if perchance you 
prove ſo unhappy, or I ſo ſimple, as to fail in the 
performance of what I ſay, I am content to d what 
you adviſe, brother Sancho, replied Don Quixote; 
and when you ſee a proper opportunity for working 
my deliverance, I will be ruled by you in every 
thing; but, Sancho, depend upon it, you will find 
how miſtaken you are in your notion of my diſgrace. 


5 With theſe diſcourſes the knight-errant and | the | 
evil-errant ſquire amuſed themſelves, until they eame_ 
where the prieſt, the canon, and the barber, who 


were already alighted, waited for them. The wag- 
goner preſently unyoked the oxen from his team, 
and turned them looſe in that green and delicious 


place, whoſe freſhneſs invited to the enjoyment of 


it, not. only perſons as much enchanted as Don 
| Quixote, but as conſiderate and diſcreet as his ſquire, 

who beſought the prieſt to permit his maſter to come 
out of the cage for a while; otherwiſe that priſon would 
not be quite ſa clean as the decorum of ſuch a knight 
as his maſter required. The prieſt underſtood him, 
and ſaid, that he would, with all his heart, conſent 
to what he deſired, were it not that he feared leſt 
his maſter, finding himſelf at liberty, ſhould. play 
one of his old pranks, and be gone where nobody 
ſhould ſet eyes on him more. I will be ſecurity for 
his not running away, replied Sancho, AndT alſo 
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faid the canon, eſpecially if he will paſs his word as 


a knight, that he will not leave us without our con- 


ſent, I do paſs it, anſwered Don Quixote, (who was 


liſtening to all they ſaid) and the rather, ' becauſe 
whoever is enchanted, as I am, is not at liberty to 
diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſes; for he, who has en- 
chanted him, can make him that he ſhall not be 


able to ſtir in three centuries, and, if he ſhould at- 


tempt an eſcape, will fetch him back on the wing: 


and, fince this was the caſe, they might, he ſaid, 
 fafely let him looſe, eſpecially it being ſo much for 


the advantage of them all; for ſhould they not looſe 
him, he proteſted, if they did not get farther off, he 
muſt needs offend their noſes. 'The canon took him 
by the hand, though he was ſtill manacled, and, 
upon his faith and word, they uncaged him; at which 
he was infinitely and above meaſure rejoiced to ſee 
himſelf out of the cage. And the firſt thing he did 
was, to ſtretch his whole body and Timbs': then he 
went where Rozinante ſtood ; and, giving him a 


couple of ſlaps on the buttocks with the palm of his 
hands, he ſaid: J have ſtill hope in God, and in his 


bleſſed mother, O flower and mirrour of ſteeds, that 
we two ſhall ſoon ſee ourſelves in that ſtate our hearts 
defire, thou with thy lord on thy back, and I mounted 
on thee, exerciſing the function for which Heaven 


ſent me into the world. And ſo ſaying, Don Quix- 
ote, with his ſquire Sancho, retired to ſome little 
diſtance; from whence he came back more lightſome, 


and more deſirbus to put in execution what his ſquire 
had projected. The canon gazed earneſtly at him, and 


Rood in admiration at his ſtrange and anaccountable 


madneſs, pereeiving that, in all his diſcourſe and an- 
ſwers, he diſeovered a very good undenſtanding, and 
only loſt his ſtirrups “, as has been already faid, when 


A metaphor taken from tilting at tournaments, where the 


knight that loſes his ſtirrups is in danger of being diſmounted. © = 


the 
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the converſation happened to turn upon the ſubje& of 
chivalry. And ſo, after they were all ſat down on 
the green graſs, in expectation of the ſumpter-mule, 
the canon being moved with compaſſion, faid to him: 
Is it poſſible, worthy Sir, that the crude and idle 
ſtudy of books of chivalry ſhould have had that in⸗ 
fluence upon you, as to turn your brain in ſuch 
manner as to make you believe you are now en- 
chanted, with other things of the ſame ſtamp, as far 
from being true as falſhood itſelf is from truth; 
how is it poſſible any human underſtanding can per- 
| ſuade itfelf there ever was in the world that infinity 
of Amadis's, that rabble of famous knights, ſo many 
emperors of Trapiſonda, ſo many Felixmartes of 
Hyrcania, ſo many palfreys, ſo many Camſels-errant, 
ſo many ſerpents, ſo many dragons, ſo many giants, ſo 
many anheard-of adventures, ſo many kinds of en- 
chantments, ſo many battles, ſo many furious encoun- 
ters, ſo much bravery of attire, ſo many princeſſes in love, 
ſo many ſquires become earls, ſo many witty dwarfs, 
ſo many billers-doux, ſo many courtſhips, ſo man) 
valiant women, and laſtly, ſo many and ſuch abſurd ac. 
cidents, as your books of knight-errantry contain? For 
my own part, when Iread them, without refle&ing that 
they are all falſhood and folly, they give me ſome plea. 
| ſure; but, when I conſider what they are, I throw the 
very beſt of them againſt the wall, and ſhould into the 
fire, had I one near me, as well deferving ſuch a 


puniſhment, for being falſe and inveigling, and out | 


of the road of common' ſenſe, as broachers 'of new 
ſets and new ways of life, and as giving occaſion to 
the ignorant vulgar to believe, and look vpon as 
truths, the multitude of abſurdities they contain, 
Nay, they have the preſumption to dare to diſturb 
the underſtandings of ingenious and well-born gen- 
tlemen, as is but too notorious in the effect they have 
had upon your NL having reduced as to ſuch 

a paſs, 
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a paſs, that you are forced to be ſhut up in a cage, 
and carried on a team from place to place, like ſome 


lion or tyger, to be ſhewn for money, Ah, Signor 


Don Quixote, have pity on yourſelf, and return into 
the boſom of diſcretion, and learn to make uſe of 
thoſe great abilities Heaven has been pleaſed to be- 
ſtow upon you, by employing that happy talent you 


are bleſſed with in ſome other kind of reading, which 


may redound to the benefit of your conſcience, and 
to the increaſe of your honour. But if a ſtrong na- 


tural impulſe muſt ſtill lead you to books of exploits 
and chivalries, read, in the holy ſcripture, the book 


of Judges, where you will meet with wonderful truths, 


and atchievements no leſs true than heroic, Portugal 


had a Viriatus, Rome a Cæſar, Carthage an Hanibal, 

Greece an Alexander, Caftile a Count Fernando Gon» 
zales, Valencia a Cid, Andaluſia a Gonzalo Fernan- 
dez, Eſtremadura a Diego Garcia de Paredes, Xerez 
a Garci Perez de Vargas, Toledo a Garcilaſſo, and 
Sevil a Don Manuel de Leon; the reading of whoſe 
valorous exploits may entertain, inſtruct, delight, and 
raiſe admiration in the moſt elevated genius. This, 


indeed, would be a ſtudy worthy of your good under- 


ſtanding, my dear friend, whereby you will become 
learned in hiſtory, enamoured of virtue, inſtructed in 


| goodneſs 7 bettered in manners, valiant without raſh» 


neſs, and cautious without cowardice.: and all this 
will redound to the glory of God, to, your own profit, 
and the fame of La „ Herd from whence, as I un- 
derſtand, you derive your birth and origin. 
Don Quixote liſtened with great attention to the 


canon's diſcourſe ; and when he found he had done, 
after having ſtared at him a pretty while, he ſaid; 1 


find, Sir, the whole of what you haye been faying 
tends to perſuade me there never were any knights- 
errant in the world, and that all the books of chivalry 
are falſe, lying, miſchiorous, and unprofitable to the 
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common-wealth ; and that I have doneill in reading, 
worſe in believing, and worlt of all in imitating them, 
by taking upon me the rigorous profeſſion of knight- 
errantry, which they teach: and you deny, that ever 


there were any Amadis's, either of Gaul or of Greece, 


or any other knights, ſuch as thoſe books are full of, 
It is all preciſely as you ſay, quoth the canon. To 
which Don Quixote anſwered : You alſo were pleaſed 
to add, that thoſe books had done me much pre) judice, 
having turned my brain, and reduced me to the be- 
ing carried about in a cage; and that it would be 
better for me to amend and change my courſe of ſtudy, 


by reading other books more true, more pleaſant, and 


more inſtructive. True, quoth the canon. Why then, 
ſaid Don Quixote, i in my opinion, you are the madman 
and the enchanted perſon, ſince you have ſet yourſelf 


to utter ſo many blaſphemies againſt a thing ſo uni- 
verſally received in the world, and held for ſuch truth, 


that he, who ſhould deny it, as you do, deſerves the 
ſame puniſhment you are pleaſed to ſay you beſtow 


on thoſe books when you read them, and they vex 


you. For to endeavour to make people believe, that 
there never was an Amadis in the 'world, nor any 
other of the knights-adventurers, of which hiſtories 
are full, would be to endeavour to perſuade them 


that che ſun does not evlighten, the froſt give cold, 


nor the earth yield foftenance, What genius can 
there be in the world able to perſuade another, that 
the affair of the Infanta Floripes and Guy of Bur- 


gundy was not true; and that of Fierabras at the 


bridge of Mantible, which fell out in the time of 


| Charlemagne; which, I vow to God, is as true as 


that it is How daylight? and, if theſe be lyes, ſo muſt 


it alſo be, that there ever was a Hector or an Achilles, 


or a Trojan war, or the twelve peers of France; or 


king Arthur of England, who is ſtilt wandering about 
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in his kingdom: And will any one preſume to ſay, 
chat the hiſtory of Guarino Mezquino, and that of the 
law- ſuĩt of ſaint Grial, are lyes“; or that the amours 


of Sir Triſtram and the queen Iſeo“, and thoſe of 
Ginebra and Lancelot, are alſo apocryphal ; whereas 


there are perſons who almoſt remember to have ſeen 


the Duenna Quintannona, who was the beſt ſkinker 
of wine that ever Great Britain could boaſt of? And 
this is ſo certain, that I remember my grandmother 


by my father's fide, when ſhe ſaw any Duenna reve- 


rently coifed, would fay to me; Look, grandſon, that 
old woman is very like the Duenna Quintannona. 
From whence I infer, that ſhe muſt either have known 


Her, or at leaſt have ſeen ſome portrait of her. Then, 


who can deny the truth of the hiſtory of Peter of Pro- 


vence and the fair Magalona, fince, to this very day, 


is to be ſeen, in the king's armory, the peg, here - 
with he ſteered the wooden horſe, upon which he rode 
through the air; which peg is ſomewhat bigger than 
the pole of a coach: and cloſe by the peg ſtands Ba- 
bieca's ſaddle. And in Ronceſvalles is to be ſeen 


'  Orlando's horn, as big as a great beam. From all 


which I conclude, that there were the twelve Peers, 
the Peters, the Cids, and ſuch other knights as thoſe 
the world calls adventurers. If not, let them alſo 
tell me, that the valiant Portugueſe John de Merlo 


. It ſhould be Graal and Ifotta. But this is the PLS, fault, 


not the tranſlator's. Either the Spaniſh tranſlators of thoſe books 


made theſe miſtakes, or Cervantes was not ſo well verſed in them 
as he pretends: or, perhaps, having read them in his youth; he had 
partly forgotten them. That he had read them, is highly probable, 
as alſo that he had himſelf written an hundred ſheets of one, as he 
makes the canon ſay above: for whoever. reads his Perſiles and 


| Sigiſmunda will eaſily perceive, that the firſt part, written in his F 


youth; is very different from the latter, which was the laſt work 
he publiſhed. It may be proper to obſerve here, that his Don 
Quixote has not quite cured the romantic folly of his countrymen, 
ſince they prefer by Perfiles and Sigiſmunda to its 
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was no knight-errant; he, who went to Burgundy, 


and in the city of Ras fought the famous lord of 
Charni, Monſeigneur * Pierre, and afterwards, in the 
city of Baſil, with Monſeigneur Enrique of Remeſtan, 
coming off from both engagements conqueror, and 
loaded with honourable fame: beſides the adventures 
and challenges, accompliſhed in Burgundy, of the 
valiant Spaniards Pedro Barba, and Gutierre Quix- 
ada (from whom I am lineally deſcended) who van- 
quiſhed the ſons of the count Saint Paul. Let them 
deny likewiſe, that Don Fernando de Guevara tra- 
velled into Germany in queſt of adventures, where he 
fought with Meſſire + George, a knight of the duke 
of Auſtria's court, Let them ſay, that the juſts of 
Suero de Quinnones of the Paſs x were all mockery: 
with the enterpriſes of Monſeigneur Louis de Falfes 
againſt Don Gonzalo de Guzman a Caſtilian knight; 
with many more exploits, performed by chriſtian 
knights of theſe and of foreign kingdoms ; all ſo 


authentic and true, that, I ſay again, whoever denies 
them muſt be void of all ſenſe and reaſon, © 


The canon ftood in admiration to hear the Medley 
Don 8 made of wuchs and hes, and to ſee how 


£ . e 


* In Spaniſn Moſen, abbreviated from Moafcignear, . 249 

+ In Spaniſh Micer- Tie Nubleſſe in France, who are below | 
the quality of Moaſeigneurs, and above 750. at Monhogny ar 
filed Meſſires. 

＋ It was at certain Paſſes that the knights-errant obliged all 
that went that way to break a lance with them in honour of their 
miſtreſſes. This cuſtom was either invented by the real nobility 
in the days of ignorauce, and taken from them by the romance- 
writers, or, more probably, borrowed from the Juego de Canas of 
the Moors, which was performed by them withthe greateſt mag- 
nificence, and is ſtill continued by the Spaniards. It was called in 
England a tilt and tournament, but has long been out of uſe. The p 
French practiſed it about fourſcore years ago, with great EX 
pence, under the name of a Carrouſel. The ceremonies, chal. 
lenges, &c. uſed therein are preſeryed ir in i ſore hiſtorians as 
Proiſfard, Monſtrelet, c. dai] 

killed 
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ſkilled he was in all matters any way relating to 
knight- errantry; and therefore anſwered him: I can- 
not deny, Signor Don Quixote, but there is ſome 
truth in what you ſay, eſpecially in relation to the 
Spaniſh knights-errant; and I am alſo ready to allow, 
that there were the twelve peers of France: but I can 
never believe they did all thoſe things aſcribed to 
them by archbiſhop Turpin : for the truth is, they 
were knights choſen by the kings of France, and 
called peers, as being all equal in quality and prow- 
eſs “: at leaſt, if they were not, it was fit they ſhould 
be ſo: and in this reſpect they were not unlike our 
religious-military orders of Saint Jago or Calatrava, 
which pre-ſuppoſe that the profeſſors are, or ought 
to be, cavaliers of worth, valour, and family: and, 

as now-a-days we, ſay, a knight of St, John, or of 
Alcantara, in thoſe times they ſaid, a knight of the 
| twelve peers, thoſe of that military order being twelve 
in number, and all equal. That there was a Cid, is 
beyond all doubt, as likewiſe a Bernardo del Carpio; 
but that they performed the exploits told of them, I 
believe there is great reaſon to ſuſpect. As to Peter 
of Provence's peg, and its ſtanding cloſe by Babieca's 
ſaddle, in the king's armory, I confeſs my ſin, in be- 
ing fo ignorant, or ſhort-ſighted, that, though I have 


 feen'the ſaddle, I never could diſcover the peg ; which 


is ſomewhat ftrange, conſidering how big you ſay it 
is. Yet, without all queſtion, there it is, replied Don 
Quixote, by the ſame token that they ſay it is kept 
in a leathern caſe, that it may not take ruſt. It may 
be ſo, anſwered the canon ; but, by the holy orders I 
Have received, I do not remember to have ſeen it. 


But ſuppoſing 1 ſhould grant $4; | it is chere, I do not | 


This is as great a fable as any in the book: fot they dts 


great lords, choſen-by the king to aſſiſt him in the trial of great 
lords equal to themſelves, and therefore called (pares) peers, wy 
having no equals among the veſt of the * | | 
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therefore think myſelf bound to believe the ſtories of 
ſo many Amadis's, nor thoſe of ſuch a rabble-rout of 
knights as we hear of: nor is it reaſonable, that a 
gentleman, ſo honourable, of ſuch excellent parts, 


and endued with ſo good an underſtanding as your- 
ſelf, ſhould be perſuaded that ſuch ſtrange follies, as 


are written in the abſ ard books of chivalry, are true. 


CHAP. xx III. 
of the ingenious conteſt between Don Quixote and the 
canon, with other accidents. | 


| Good jeſt, indeed! Ae ebe Dow Quizote, that 
| books, printed with the licence of kings, and 
the approbation of the examiners, read with general 
pleaſure, and applauded. by great and ſmall, poor 
and rich, learned and ignorant, gentry and common- 
alty, in ſhort, by all ſorts of people, of what ſtate orcon- 
dition ſoever they be, ſhould be all lies, and eſpe- 
cially carrying ſuch an appearance of truth! for do 
they not tell us the father, the mother, the country, 
the kindred, the age, the place, with a particular de- 
tail of every action performed daily by ſuch a knight 
or knights? Good Sir, be ſilent, and do not utter 
ſuch blaſphemies; and believe me, I adviſe you to 
act in chis affair like a diſcreet perſon: do but peruſe 
them, and you will find what pleaſure attends this 
kind of reading. For, pray, tell me; can there be a 
greater ſatisfaction than to ſee, placed as it were be- 
fore our eyes, a vaſt lake of boiling pitch, and in it a 


prodigious number of ſerpents, ſnakes, crocodiles, and 


divers other kinds of fierce and dreadful creatures, 
ſwimming up and down; and ſrom the midſt of the 
lake to hear a moſt dreadful voice; ſaying: © O knight, 

whoever thou art, that ſtandeſt beholding this tremen= 
dous lake, if thou art deſirous to enjoy the happineſs 
that lies concealed beneath theſe ſable waters, ſhew 
* 
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the valour of thy undaunted breaſt, and plunge thy- 


ſelf headlong into the miditof this black and burning 
liquor; for, if thou doeſt not, thou wilt be unworthy 
to ſee the mighty* wonders incloſed therein and con. 
tained in the ſeven caſtles of the ſeven enchanted 


_ nymphs who dwell beneath this horrid blackneſs,” 
And ſcarcely has the knight heard the fearful voice, 
when, without farther conſideration, or reflecting up- 


on the danger to which he expoſes himſelf, and even 
without putting off his cumberſome and weighty ar- 
mour, recommending himſelf to God and his miſtreſs, 


he plunges into the middle of the boiling pool; and, 


when he neither heeds nor conſiders what may be- 


come of him, he finds himſelf in the midſt of flowery 


fields, with which thoſe of Elyſium can in no wiſe 
compare. 'There the ſky ſeems more tranſparent, and 
theſan ſhines with a freſher brightneſs. Beyond it ap- 
pears a pleafing foreſt, ſo green and ſhady, that its ver- 


dure rejoices the fight,” whilſt the ears are entertained 


with the ſweet and artleſs notes of an infinite number 


of little painted birds, hopping to and fro among the 


intricate branches. Here he diſcovers . a warblin 


| brook, whoſe cool waters, reſembling liquid cryſtal, 


run murmuring over the fine ſands and ſnowy peb- 
bles, out-glittering ſifted gold and pureſt pearl, There 
he eſpies an artificial fountain of variegated' jaſper 


and poliſhed marble, Here he beholds another of 
ruſtic work, in which the minute ſhells of the muſcle, 


with the white and yellow wreathed houſes of the 
ſnail, placed in orderly confuſion, interſperſed with 


_ > Pieces of glittering cryſtal, and pellucid emeralds, 


compoſe a work of ſuch variety, that art imitating 

nature ſeems here to ſurpaſs her. ' Then on a ſudden 

he deſcries a ſtrong caſtle, or ſtately palace, whoſe 

walls are of maſly gold, the battlements of diamonds, 

and the gates of hyacinths: in ſhort, the ſtructure is 

fo EIN, that, thou gh the materials, 2 it . 
6 ame 
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framed, are no leſs than diamonds, carbuncles, rubies, 


pearls, gold, and emeralds, yet the workmanſhip is 


ſtill more precious *. And, after having ſeen all this, 
can any thing be more charming than to behold, ſal. 
lying forth at the caſtle. gate, a goodly troop of dam- 
ſels, whoſe bravery and gorgeous attire ſhould I pre- 
tend to deſcribe, as the hiſtories do at large, I ſhould 
never have done; and then ſhe, who appears to be 
the chief of them all, preſently takes by the hand the 
daring knight who threw himſelf into the burning 
lake,and,without ſpeaking a word, carries him intothe 
rich palace, or caſtle, and, Aripping him as naked as 
his mother bore him, bathes himin milk-warm water, 
and then anoints him all over with odoriferous eſ- 
ſences, and puts on him a ſhirt of the fineſt lawn, all 
ſweet-ſcented and perfumed, Then comes another 
damſel, and throws over his ſhoulders a mantle, rec- 
koned worth, at the very leaſt, a city or more, What 


a fight is it then, when after this he is carried to ano- 


ther hall, to behold the tables ſpread in ſuch order, 


that he is ſtruck with ſuſpenſe and wonder! then to 


fee him waſh his hands in water diſtilled from amber 
and ſweet- ſcented flowers! to ſee him ſeated in a chair 


of ivory! to behold the damſels waiting upon him in 


marvellous filence ! then to ſee ſuch variety of deli- 
cious viands, ſo ſavourily drefled, that the appetite is 
at a loſs to direct the hand! To hear ſoft muſic 
while he is eating, without knowing who it is that 
ſings, or from whence the ſounds proceed ! And when 
dinner is ended, and the cloth taken away, the knight 
lolling in his chair, and perhaps picking his teeth, 

according to Cafipm, | enters eee at che ball 


9 Cervantes certainly had i in view Ovid's deſcription of the - 
palace of the ſun ; 


Regia ſolis erat fublimibus alta columnis, 
Clara micante auro, &c. 


Materiara ſuperabat opus. Metam. L 2. init. 
| | | door 
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door a damſel much more beautiful than any of the 
former, and, ſeating herſelf by the knight's fide, be- 

ins to give him an account what caſtle that is, and 
he ſhe is enchanted in it, with ſundry other matters, 
which ſurpriſe the knight, and raiſe the admiration 
of thoſe who read his hiſtory, I will enlarge no fur. 
ther hereupon ; for from hence you may conclude, 


that whatever part one reads of whatever hiſtory of 


Knights. errant, muſt needs cauſe delight and wonder 
in the reader. Believe me then, Sir, and as I have 
already hinted, read theſe books, and you will find, 
that they will baniſh all your melancholy, and me- 
liorate your diſpoſition, if it happens to be a bad one, 
'This I can ſay for myſelf, that, fince 1 have been a 
knight-errant, I am become valiant, civil, liberal, 
well-bred, generous, courteous, daring, affable, pa- 
tient, a ſufferer of toils, impriſonments, and enchant. 
ments: and though it be fo little a while fince I ſaw 
myſelf locked up in a cage like a madman, yet I ex- 
pect, by the valour of my arm, Heaven favouring, and 
fortune not oppugning, in a few days to ſee myſelf 
king of ſome kingdom, wherein I may diſplay the 
gratitude and liberality incloſed in this breaſt of mine: 
for, upon my faith, Sir, the poor man 4s diſabled from 
praQtifing the virtue of liberality, though he poſſeſs it 
in never ſo eminent a degree; and the gratitude, which 
conſiſts only in inclination, is a dead thing, even as 
faith without works is dead. For which reaſon I ſhould 
be glad. that fortune would offer me ſpeedily ſome 
opportunity of becoming an emperor, that I, may 
ſhew my heart by doing good to my friends, eſpecially 
to poor Sancho Panga here my ſquire, who is the 
honeſteſt man in the world; and I would fain beſtow 
on him an earldom, as.I have long ſince promiſed 
him, but that F-fear he will not have og: ſuffcient 
to govern his n N 
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Sancho overheard his maſter's laſt words, to whom 
he ſaid : Take you the pains, Signor Don Quixote, 
to procure me this ſame earldom, ſo often promiſed 
by you, and ſo long expected by me; for I aſſure you 
I ſhall not want for ability ſufficient to govern it. But 
ſuppoſing I had not, I have heard ſay, there are peo- 
ple in the world who take lordſhips to farm, paying 
the owners fo much a year, and taking upon them- 
ſelves the whole management thereof, whilſt the lord 
himſelf, with out- ſtretched legs, lies along at his eaſe, 
enjoying the rent they give him, without concerning 
himſelf any further about it. | Juſt ſo: will I do, and 
give myſelf no more trouble than needs muſt, but im- 
mediately ſurrender all up, and live upon my rents 
like any duke, and let the world rub. This, brother 
Sancho, quoth the canon, is to be underſtood only as 
to the enjoyment of the revenue: but as to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, the lord himſelf muſt look to 
that; and for this ability, ſound judgment, and eſpe- 
cially an upright intention, are required; for if theſe 
be wanting in the beginnings, the means and ends 
will always be erroneous ; and therefore God uſually 
proſpers the good intentions of the ſimple, and diſap- 
points the evil deſigns of the cunning, I do not un- 
derſtand theſe philoſophies, anſwered Sancho; I only 
know, I wiſh I may as ſpeedily have the earldom, as 
I ſhould know how to govern it; for I have as large 
a ſoul as another, and as large a body as the beſt of 
them; and I ſhould“ be as much king of my own'do- 
minion as anyone is of his: and being ſo; I would 
do what I pleaſed; and doing what I pleaſed, Iſhould 
have my will; and having my will, I ſhould be con- 
tented; and when one is contented, there is no more 
to be deſired; and when chere is no more to heides! 
fired, there's an end of it; and let the eſtate eome, 
and God be witk ye; and let us ſee it, as one blind 
man n ſaid to another. Theſe are no bud philoſophies; 

as 
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as you ſay, Sancho, quoth the canon; nevertheleſs 


there is a great deal more to be ſaid upon the ſubject 
of earldoms. To which Don Quixote replied : I know 
not what more may be ſaid ; only I govern myſelf by 
the example of the great Amadis de Gaul, who made 
his ſquire knight of the Firm-Iſland; and therefore I 
may, without ſcruple of conſcience, make an earl of 
Sancho Panga, who is one of the beſt ſquires thatever 
knight errant had. The canon was amazed at Don 
Quixote's methodical and orderly madneſs, the man- 
ner of his deſcribing the adventure of the knight of 
the lake, the impreſſion made upon him by thoſe pre. 
meditated lies he had read in his books: and laſtly, 
he admired at the fimplicity of Sancho, who ſo vehe- 
mently deſired to obtain the e his W * 
promiſed. him. 

By this time the canonꝰs ſervants, who went to ike 
inn for the ſumpter-mule, were come back; and 
ſpreading a carpet on the green graſs, they ſat down 
under the ſhadeof ſome trees, and dined there, that the 
waggoner might not loſe the conveniency of that freſh 
paſture, as we have ſaid before. And while they were 
eating, they heard on a ſudden a loud noiſe; and the 
ſound of a little bell in a thicket of briars and thorns 
that was hard by; and at the ſame inſtant they ſaw 
a very beautiful ſhe-goat, ſpeckled with black, white, 
and grey, run out of the thicket. | After her came a 
goatherd,calling to her aloud,in his wonted language, 
to ſtop and come back to the fold. The fugitive 
goat, trembling and affrighted, betock herſelf to the 
company, as it were for their protection, and there ſhe 
ſtopped. The gaatherd came up, and taking her by 
the horns, as if ſhe were capable of diſcourſe and rea- 
ſoning, he ſaid to her: Ah d wanton, ſpotted fool ! 
what caprice hath made thee halt thus of late days? 
What wolves wait for thee, child? wilt thou tell me, 
pretty one, what. this means ? but what elſe can it 
th | mean, 


a * 
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mean, but that thou art a female, and therefore canſt 
not be quiet? A curſe on thy humours, and on all 
theirs, whom thou reſembleſt ſo much ! Turn back, 
my love, turn back; for though, perhaps, you will 
not be ſo contented, at leaſt, you will be more ſafe 
in your own fold, and among your own compani- 
ons: and if you, who are to look after, and guide 
them, go yourſelf ſo much aſtray, what muſt. become 
of them? The goatherd's words delighted all the 
hearers extremely, eſpecially the canon, who ſaid to 
him: I intreat you, brother, be not in ſuch a hurry 
to force back this goat ſo ſoon to her fold; for fince, 
as you ſay, ſhe is a female, ſhe will follow her. own 
natural inſtinct, though you take never ſo much pains 
to hinder her. Come, take this morſel, and then 
drink; whereby you will temper your choler, and in 
the mean while the goat will reſt herſelf. And in 
ſaying this he gave him the hinder quarter of a cold 


rabbit on the point of a fork. The goatherd took it 


and thanked him; then drank, and fat. down quietly, | 
and ſaid: I would not have you, gentlemen, take me 
tor a ſooliſn fellow, for having talked ſenſe to this 
animal: for in truth the words I ſpoke to her are not 
without a myſtery. I am a country fellow, it is true, 
vet not ſo much a ruſtie but I know che difference 
between converſing with men and beaſts, I verily - 
believe you, ſaid the prieſt ; for I have found by ex- 
perience, that the mountains breed learned men, and 
che cottages of ſhepherds contain philgſophers, At 
leaſt, Sir, replied the goatherd, they afford men Who 5 


have ſome knowledge from experienck; and to con- 


vince you of this truth, though 1 ſeem to invite my. 
{elf without being aſked, if it be not tireſome to you, 
and if you pleaſe, gentlemen, to lend me your atten. 
tion, I will tell you a true tory, which will confirm 
what I and this ſame A (pointing to ag prieſt) 
have faid, 
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To this Don Quixote anſwered : Seeing this buſi. 
neſs has fomewhat'of the face of an adventure; I for 
my part will liſten to you, brother, with all my heart, 
and ſo will all theſe gentlemen, being diſcreet and 
ingen tous perſons, And ſuch as love to hear curious 
novelties, that ſurpriſe, gladden, and entertain the 


ſenſes, as I do not doubt but your ſtory will do. Be- 


gin then, friend, for we will all hearken. I draw my 
ſtake, quoth Sancho, and hye me with this paſty to 

vonder brook, where I intend to ſtuff myſelf for three 
days; for 1 have heard my maſter Don Quixote ſay, 
that the ſquire of a knight-errant muſt eat, when he 
has it, until he can eat no longer, becauſe it often 
happens that they get into ſome wood ſo intricate, 


that there is no hitting the way out in ſix days; and 


then, if a man has not his belly well lined, or his 
wallet well provided, there he may remain, and often 
does remain, until he is turned into mummy. Von 
are in the right, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote: go whi- 
ther you will, and eat what you can; for I am already 
ſated, and want only to give my mind its repaſt, which 
T am going to do by liſtening to this honeſt man's 
ſtory. We all do the ſame, quoth the canon, and then 
deſired the goatherd to begin the tale he had pro- 
miſed. The goatherd gave the goat, which he held 
by the horns, two ſlaps on the back with the palm of 


\ his hand, ſaying: Lie thee down by me, ſpeckled fool; 
for we have time and to ſpare for returning to our 


fold. The goat ſeemed to underſtand him; for, as 


ſoon as her maſter was ſeated, ſhe laid' herſelf cloſe 


by him very quietly, and looking up in his face, 


ſeemed to ſignify ſhe was attentive to what the goat- 


herd' was going t to OE who a N in _ 
manner. | | 
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Which treats of what the goatberd related; to all 2 
_ who artompanied Don Quixote. 


18 RE E leagues from this valley there is a 
town, which, though but ſmall, is one of the 
richeſt in all theſe parts: and tlierein dwelt a farmer 
of ſo good a character, that, though eſleem is uſually 
annexed to riches, yet he was niore relpected for His 
virtue, than for the wealth he poſſeſſed. But that 
which completed his happineſs, as FN uſed to ſay him- 
ſelf, was his having a daughter of ſuch extraordinary 
beauty, rare diſcretion, gracefulneſs and virtue, that 
whoever knew and beheld her was in admiration ts 
ſee the ſurpaſſing endowments wherewith Heaven 
and nature had enriched her. When à child, ſhe was 
pretty, and, as ſhe grew up, became ſtill more and 
more beautiful, until, at the age of ſixteen; ſhe was 
beauty itſelf. And now the fame of Her beauty be: 
gan to extend itſelf through all the neighbouring 

villages: do I ſay, through the neighbouring. villages 
only? it ſpread itſelf to the remoteſt cities, aud even 

made its way into the palaces of kings, and reached 
the ears of all ſorts of people, who came to ſee her 
from all parts, as if ſhe had been ſome relic, or won= 
der-working image; Her father guarded her, and 
ſhe guarded herſelf; for there are no padlocks, bolts; 
nor bars, that ſecure. a maiden better than her own 
reſerve, The wealth of the father, and the beau 
of the daughter, induced many, both of the tow 
and. ſtrangers, to demand her to wife. But he, whoſe | 
right it was to diſpoſe of ſo precidus a jewel, was per- 
plexed, not knowing, amidſt the — number of 
importunate ſuitors, on which tq beſtom her. Amon; 
the many, who were thus diſpoſed, g was one, an 
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as being known to her father, born in the ſame village, 
untainted in blood, in the flower of my age, tolerably 


rich, and of no deſpicable underſtanding. With the 
very ſame advantages another of our village demanded 


her alſo in marriage; which occaſioned a ſuſpenſe 
and balancing of her father's will, who thought his 
daughter would be very well matched with either of 
us: and, to pet out of this perplexity, he determined 
to-acquaint Leandra with it (for that is the rich 
maiden's name who has reduced me to this wretched 


Mate) conſidering that, fince our pretenſions were 


equal, It was beſt to leave the choice to his beloved 
daughter; an example worthy the imitation of all 
parents, who would marry their children. I do not 
ſay they ſhould give them their choice in things pre. 
Judicial ; but they ſhould propoſe to them good ones, 
and out of them let them chooſe to their minds. For 


my part, I know not what was Leandra's liking :* I 


only know, that her father put us both off by plead. 
ing the too tender age of his daughter, and with 


ſuch general expreſſions as neither laid any obligation 


upon him, nor diſobliged either of us. My rival's 
name is Anſelmo, and mine Eugenio; for it is fit 
you ſhould know the names of the perſons concerned 
in this tragedy, the cataſtrophe of which is ſtill de- 


pending, though one may eafily foreſee it will be 


diſaſtrous. Mo 
About that time there came to our town one Vin- 


cent de la Roſa, ſon of a poor farmer of the ſame 


village: which Vincent was come out of Italy, and 


other countries, where he had ſerved in the wars, 


A captain, who happened to march that way with 


his company, had carried him away from our town 


at twelve years of age, and the young man returned, 
at the end of twelve years more, in the garb of a 
ſoldier, ſet off with a thouſand colours, and hung 
with a thouſand cryſtal trinkets and fine fteel-chains, 
SLE? 0 To- day 
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ly To- day he put on one finery, to-morrow another: 


* bat all flight and counterfeit, of little weight and 
d leſs value. The country-folks, Who are naturally 


ſe malicious, and, if they have ever ſo little leiſure, are 

is malice itſelf, obſerved, and reckoned up all his trap- 

of pings and gewgaws, and found that he- had three 

d ſuits of apparel, of different colours, with hoſe and 

ch garters to them: but he diſguiſed them ſo many dif- 

4 ferent ways, and with many inventions, that, if one 

* had not counted them, one would have ſworn he had 

d had above ten ſuits, and above twenty plumes of 

I. feathers, - And let not what I have been ſaying of 

ot his dreſs be looked upon as impertinent or ſuper. 

e. fluous; for it makes a conſiderable part of this ſtory. 

s, He uſed to ſeat himſelf on a ſtone-bench, under a 

or oreat poplar-tree in our market.place, and there he 

1 would hold us all gaping, and liſtening to the ex- 

d. ploits he would be telling us. There was no country 

th on the whole globe he had not ſeen, nor battle he 

on had not been in. He had ſlain more Moors than are 

Ps in Morocco and Tunis, and fought more duels, as 

fit he ſaid, than Gante, Luna, Diego Garcia de Pare. 

ed des, and a thouſand others, and always came off 

e. victorious, without having loſt a drop of blood, Then 

be again he would be ſhewing us marks of wounds, 
which, though they were not to be diſcerned, he 

ER would perſuade us were ſo many muſket-ſhots re- 

ne ceived in ſeveral actions and fights. In a word, with 


an e, arrogance, he would Fhou his equals 


rs. and acquaintance, ſaying, his arm was his father, 
th his deeds his. pepigrey, and that, under the title of 
vn ſoldier, he o the king himſelf nothing. To theſe. 
d, bravadoes bee his being ſomewhat of a muſi- 


cian, and ſcratching a little upon the guittar, which 
fome ſaid he would make ſpeak. - But his graces and 
accompliſhments did not end here; for he was alſo 

a bit of a * and would compoſe a ballad, a league 
O 3 f | and 
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and a half in length, on nary: e accident that 
r in the village. 
Now this ſoldier, whom 1 have hats deſcribed, 
this. Vincent de la Roſa, this hero, this gallant, this 
muſician, this poet, was often ſeen and admired by 
Leandra, from a window of her houſe which faced the 
market- place. She was ſtruck with the tinſel of his 
gaudy apparel: his ballads enchanted her; and he 
gave at leaſt twenty copies about of all he compaſed: 
the exploits he related of himſelf reached her ears: 
laſtly (for ſo, it ſeems, the devil had ordained) ſhe 
fell downright in love with him, before he had en- 
tertained the preſumption of courting her. And, as 
in affairs of love, none are ſo eafily accompliſhed as 
thoſe which are favoured by the inclination of the 
lady, Leandra and Vincent eaſily came to an agree- 
ment, and, before any of the multitade of her ſuitors 
had the leaſt ſuſpicion of her deſign, ſhe had already 
accompliſhed it: for ſhe left the houſe of her dear 
and beloved father (for mother ſhe had none) and ab- 
ſented herſelf from the town with the ſoldier, who 
came off with this attempt more triumphantly than 
from any of thoſe others he had ſo arrogantly boaſted 


of, This event amazed the whole town, and all that 


heard any thing of it. I, for my part, was confounded, 
Anſelmo aftonithed, her father ſad, her kindred 
aſhamed, juſtice alarmed, and the troopers of the 
holy brotherhood in readineſs, They beſet the high» 


ways, and ſearched the woods, leaving no place 


unexamined; and. at the end of three days, they 
found- the poor fond Leandra in a cave of a moun- 


| tain, naked to her ſhift, and ſtripped of a large ſum 


of money, and ſeveral valuable jewels, ſhe had car. 
ried away from home. 'They brought her back into 
the preſence of her diſconſclate father; they aſked 
her how this misfortune had befallen her; ſhe readily 


5 . that Vincent de la Roſa * deceived her, 


0 5 | ; and, 
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and, upon promiſe of marriage, had petſuaded her 


to leave her father's houſe, telling her he would carry | 
her to Naples, the richeſt and moſt delicious city of 
the whole world; that ſhe, through too much cre» 
dulity and inadvertency, had believed him, and, 
robbing - her father, had put all into his hands the 


night ſhe was firſt miſſing; and that he conveyed her 


to a. craggy mountain, and ſhut her up in that cave, 
in which they had found her. She alfo related to 
them how the ſoldier plundered her ot every thing 
but her honour, and left her there, and fled : a cir- 
cumſtance which made us all wonder afreſh ; for it 
was no eaſy matter to perſuade us of the young man's 
continency : but ſhe affirmed it with ſo much-earneſt= 
neſs, that her father was in ſome ſort comforted, making 
no great account of the other riches the ſoldier had 
taken from his daughter, ſince he had left her that 
jewel, which, once loſt, can never be recovered. - -. 
The very ſame day that Leandra” returned, ſhe 
diſappeared again from our eyes, her father ſending 
and ſhutting her up in a nunnery belonging to a tw 
not far diſtant, in hopes that time may wear off a 
good part of the reproach his daughter has brought 
upon herſelf. Her tender years were ſome excuſe for 
her fault, eſpecially with xhoſe who had no intereſt 
in her being good or bad: but they, who are ac» 
quainted with her good ſenſe and underſtanding, 
could not aſcribe her fault to her ĩgnorande, bat to her 
levity, and to the natural propenſity of the fex, which 
is generally unthinking and diſorderly. \ Leandra 
being ſhut up, Anſelmo's eyes were blinded; at leaſt 
they ſaw. nothing that could afford them any ſatiſ- 


faction: and mine were in darkneſs, without light 


to direct them to any pleaſurable object. The ab- 
ſence of Leandra increaſed our ſadneſs, and diminiſhed 
our patience: we curſed the ſoldier's finery, and de- 
teſted her father's want of precaution. At laſt, An- 
Sd. = 0 
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ſelmoand I agreed to quit the town, and betake our. 
ſelves to this valley, where, he feeding a great number 
of ſheep of his-own, and I a numerous herd of goats 
of mine, we paſs our lives among theſe trees, giving 
vent to our paſſions, or ſinging together the praiſes 
or reproaches of the fair-Leandra, or fighing alone, 

and each apart communicating our plaints to Heaven, 
Several others of Leandra's ſuitors, in imitation of 
us, are come to theſe rocky mountains, pradtiſing the 
ſame employments; and they are ſo numerous, that 
this place ſeems to be converted into the paſtoral 
Arcadia, it is ſo full of ſhepherds and folds; nor 


is there any part of it where the name of the beau- 


tiful Leandra is not heard. One utters execrations 
| againſt her, calling her fond, fickle, and immodeſt: 
another condemns her forwardneſs and levity: ſome ex- 
cuſe and pardon her; others arraign and condemn her: 
one celebrates her beauty; another rails at her 64 
qualities : in ſhort, all blame, and all adore her; an 


. the madneſs of all rifes to-that pitch, that ſome com. 
plain of her diſdain, who never ſpoke to her: yea 


ſome there are who bemoan themſelves, and feel the 
raging diſeaſe of jealouſy, though ſhe never gave any 


occaſion for it; for, as 1 have ſaid, her guilt was 
known before her inclination, There is no hollo . 
of a rock, nor brink of a rivulet, nor ſhade of 'a 


tree, that is not occupied by ſome ſhepherd, who is 
recounting his misfortunes to the air: the echo, 
wherever it can be formed, repeats the name of Le- 
andra: the mountains reſound Leandra; the brooks 
murmur Leandra: in ſhort, Leandra holds us all in 
ſuſpenſe and enchanted, hoping without hope, and 
fearing without knowing what we fear, Among 
theſe extravagant madmen, he, Who ſhews the 
leaſt and the moſt ſenſe, is my rival Anſelmo, who, 


having ſo many other cauſes of complaint, complains - 


only of abſence, * to the A of a h which 
| — 
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he touches to admiration, pours forth his complaints F 
in verſes, which diſcover an excellent genius. 
follow an eaſier, and, in my opinion, a better way, 
which 1s, to inveigh againſt the levity of women, 
their inconſtancy, and double-dealing, their lifeleſs 
promiſes, arid broken faith; and, in ſhort, the little 
diſcretion they ſhew in placing their affections, or 
making their choice. 5 
This, gentlemen, was the a of the Prey 
ſions and language I uſed to this goat when I came 
hither ; for, being a female, I deſpiſe her, though 
ſhe be the beſt of all my flock, This is the ſtory L 
promiſed to tell you: if I have been tedious in the 
relation, I will endeavour to make you amends by 
my ſervice: my cottage is hard by, where I have 
new milk, and very ſavoury cheeſe, with variety of 
fruits of the ſeaſon, not leſs agreeable to "oy fight 
than to the taſte, 


| CHAP. XXV. 


Of the ek; between Don Quixote and the 5 2 
with the rare adventure of the diſciplinants, which he 
happily accompliſbed with'the fuveat of his brows, _ 


HE goatherd's tale gave a general pleaſure to 

all that heard it, eſpecially to the canon, Who, 
with an unuſual curioſity, took notice of his manner 
of telling it, in which he diſcovered more of the 
polite courtier than of the rude goatherd ; and there. 


fore he ſaid, thatthe prieſt was very much in the right 


in afürming. that the mountains produced men of 
letters. They all offered their ſervice to Eugenio: 
but the moſt liberal of his offers upon this occaſion 


was Don Quixote, who ſaid to him: In truth, bro- | 


ther goatherd, were I in a capacity of undertaking 
any new adventure, I would immediately ſet forward 
| 0 10 to 
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to do you 2 good turn, by fetching Leandra ou of 
the nunnery, in which, doubtleſs, ſhe is detained 
againſt her will, in ſpire of the-abbeſs and all op- 
poſers, and putting her into your hands, to be diſ- 
poſed of at your pleaſure, ſo far as is conſiſtent with 
the laws of chivalry, which enjoin that no kind of 
violence be offered to damſels: though 1 hope in God 
our lord, that the power of one malicious enchanter 
ſhall not be ſo prevalent, but that the power of ano» 
ther and a better-intentioned one may prevail over 
it; and then I promiſe you my aid and protection, 
as I am obliged. by my profeſſion, which is no 
other than to favour the weak and neceſſitous. The 
goatherd ſtared at Don Quixote ; and obſerving his 
bad plight and ſcurvy appearance, he whiſpered 
the barber, who ſat next him; Pray, Sir, who is 


this man who makes ſuch a firange figure, and 


talks ſo extravagantly ? Who ſhould it be, anſwered 
the barber, but the famous Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha, the redreſſer of injuries, the righter of wrongs, 
the relief of maidens, the dread of giants, and the 
conqueror of battles? This, ſaid the goatherd, is like 
what we read of in the books of knights-errant, who 
did all that you tel] me of this man; though, as I 
take it, either your worſhip is in jeſt, or the apart- 
ments in this gentleman's ſkull are unfurniſhed. You 
are a very great raſcal, ſaid Don- Quixote at this in» 
ſtant, and you are the empty-ſkulled and the ſhallow= 
brained; for I am-fuller than ever was the whoreſon 
drab that bore thee : and, ſo ſaying, and muttering 
on, he ſnatched up a loaf that was near hin), and 


with it ſtruck the goatherd full in the face, with ſo 


much fury, that he laid his noſe flat. The goatherd, 
who did not underſtand raillery, perceiving how much 
in earneſt he was treated, without any reſpeQ to the 


carpet or table-cloth, or to the company that fat 


about it, 1 en ou Quizore, __  griping 
him 


—_ 
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him by the throat” with both: hands, would doubtleſs 


have ſtrangled. him, had not Sancho Panga come up 
in that inſtant, and, taking him by the ſhoulders,. 


thrown him back on the table, breaking the diſhes 
and platters, and ſpilling and overturning all that 
was upon it. Don Quixote, finding himſelf: lobſe, 


ran at the goatherd, who, being kicked and trampled. 


upon by Sancho, and his face all over bloody, was 
feeling about, upon all four, for ſome knife or other, 


to take a bloody revenge withal : but the canon and 
the prieſt prevented him; and the barber contrived 


it ſo, that the goatherd got Don Quixote under him, 


on whom he poured ſuch a ſhower of buffets, that 
there reigned as much blood from the viſage of the 


poor knight as there did from his own. The canon 
and the prieſt were ready to burſt with laughter; the 
troopers of the holy brotherhood danced and capered 
for joy; and they ſtood hallooing them on, as people 
do dogs when they are fighting: only Sancho was at 


his wits end, not being able to get looſe from one of 


the canon's ſervants, who held him from going to 
aſſiſt his maſter, In ſhort, while all were in high 
joy and merriment, excepting the two combatants, 
who were ſtill worrying one another, on a' ſudden 
they heard the ſound of a trumpet, ſo diſmal, that 
it made them turn their faces towards the way from 


whence they fancied the ſound came: but he-who- 


was moſt ſurpriſed at hearing it was Don Quixote, 
who, though he was under the goatherd, ſorely: againſt 


his will, and more than indifferently mauled, ſaid 
to him: Brother devil (for it is impoſſible you ſhould 


be any thing elſe, ſince you have had the valour and 


; strength to ſubdue mine) truce, I beſeech you, for 
one hour; for the dolorous ſound of that trumpet, 


which reaches our ears, ſeems to ſummon m to ſome 


new adventure. The goatherd, who by this time 
92s pretty well weary of mauling and being mauled, 
.. LS; . immediately 
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immediately let bim go, and Don Quixote, getting 
upon his legs, turned his face toward the place 
whence the ſound came, and preſently ſaw ſeveral 
people deſcending from a riſing ground, arrayed in 
white, after the manner of diſciplinants 9. | 
The caſe was, that the clouds, that year, had 
failed to refreſh the earth with ſeaſonable ſhowers, 
and throughout all the villages of that diſtrict they 
made proceſſions, diſciplines, and public prayers, 
beſeeching God to open the hands of his mercy, and 
fend them rain : and for this purpoſe the people of 
a town hard by were coming in proceflion to a des» 
vout hermitage, built upon the fide of a hill border. 
ing upon that valley. Don Quixote perceiving. the 
ſtrange attire of the diſciplinants, without recolleQ- 
ing how. often he muſt have ſeen the like before, 
imagined it was ſome adventure, and that it belon ged 
to him alone, as a knight-errant, to undertake it: 
and he was the more confirmed in this fancy | 
thinking, that an image they had with them, core 
with black 4, was ſome lady of note, whom thoſe 
miſcreants and diſcourteays ruffians were forcing 
away. And no ſooner had he taken this into his 
head, than he ran with great agility to Rozinante, 
who was grazing about; and taking the bridle and 
buckler from the pommel of the ſaddle, he bridled 
him in a trice, and, demanding from Sancho his ſword, 
he mounted Rozinante, and braced his target, and 
with a loud voice ſaid to all that were preſent: Now, 
* worthy companigns, ou ſhall. fee of whas con- 


n Perſons, either oh or wings: 11. . in pro- | 
ceſſion, whipping themſelves by way of public penance. | 
+ Theſe images are uſually of wood, and as big as the life, 
and by the ſmoke of tapers, and length of time, become very 
black. The whole paſſage, as well as many others, is a ſly ſatire 
on the ſuperſtition of the Romiſh church; and it is a wonder the 
inquiũtion ſuffered it to paſs, though thus covertly. 
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ſequence it is that there are in the world ſuch as pro- 
feſs the order of chivalry * now, I ſay, you ſhall ſee, 
by my reſtoring liberty to that good lady, who is 
carried captive yonder, whether knights-errant are 
to be valued or not, And ſo ſaying, he laid legs to 
Rozinante (for ſpurs he had none) and on a hand- 


gallop (for we no where read, in all this faithful. 


hiſtory, that ever Rozinante went full-ſpeed) he ran 
to encounter the diſciplinants. The prieſt, the canon, 
and the barber, in vain endeavoured to ſtop him; and 
in vain did Sancho cry out, ſaying : Whither go you, 


Signor Don Quixote? what devils are in you, that 


inſtigate you to aſſault the catholic faith? conſider, 
a curſe on me ! that this is a proceſſion of diſcipli- 
nants, and that the lady, carried upon the bier, is an 
image of the bleſſed and immaculate virgin: have a 


care what you do; for this once I am ſure you do 


not know. Sancho wearied himſelf to no purpoſe; 
for his maſter was ſo bent upon encountering the men 
in white, and delivering the mourning lady, that he 
heard not a word, and, if he had, would not have 


come back, though the king himſelf had commanded 


him, 

Being now come up to the proceſſion, he hacked 
Rozinante, who already had a deſire to reſt a little, 
and, with a difordered and hoarſe voice, ſaid: You 
there, who cover your faces, for no good I ſuppoſe, 
ſtop, and give ear to what I ſhall ſay. The firſt who 


ſtopped were they who carried the image; and one 
of the four eccleſiaſtics, who ſung the litanies, ob- 
ſerving the ſtrange figure of Don Quixote, the lean. 


neſs of Rozinante, andother ridiculous circumſtances 
attending the knight, anſwered him, ſaying : Good 
brother, if you have any thing to ſay to us, ſay it 
quickly ; for theſe our brethren are tearing their fleſh 


to pieces, and we cannot, nor is it reaſonable we 


ſhould, ſtop to hear any et, unleſs it be ſo ſhort, 
that 


wy 


ing carried away againſt her will, and that you have' 
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that it may be ſaid in two words, I will ſay it in one, 

replied Don Quixote, and it is this; that you imme- 
diately ſet at liberty that fair lady, whoſe tears and 
ſorrowful countenance are evident tokens of her be- 


done her ſome notorious injury; and I, who was born 
into the world on purpoſe to redreſs ſuch wrongs, will 
not ſuffer you to proceed one ſtep farther, until you 
have given her the liberty ſhe deſires and deſerves. 
By theſe expreſſions, all that heard them gathered 
that Don Quixote muſt be ſome madman ; where- 
upon they fell a laughing very heartily; which was 
adding fuel to the fire of Don Quixote's choler: for, 


without ſaying a word more, he drew his ſword, and 


attacked the bearers; one of whom; leaving the ber 
den to his comrades, fept forward to encounter Don 


| Quixote, brandiſhing a pole whereon he reſted the 


bier when they made a ſtand ; and receiving on it a 


huge ſtroke, whick the Knight let fly at him, and 
Which broke it in two, with what remained of it he 


gave Don Quixote ſuch a blow on the ſhoulder of his 
ord-arm, that, his target not being able to ward 


off ſo furious an aſſault, poor Don Quixote fell to the 


ground in evil plight. Sancho Panga, who came 


puffing cloſe after him, perceiving him fallen, calted 
out to his adverſary not to ſtrike him again, for he 


was a poor enchanted knight, who never had done 
any body harm in all the days of his life. But that 
which made the ruſtic forbear, was not Sancho“ 
crying out, but his ſeeing that Don Quixote ſtirred 
neither hand nor foot; and ſo, believing he had 
killed him, in all hafte he tucked. up his frock under 
his girdle, and began to wy BRAY over ow" aac as 


' nimble as a'buck. 
By.this time all Don Quizote's compaty was come 


VP» and the proceſſioners, ſecing them running to- 


ward them, and with them the troopers of the holy. 


| brother 
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| brotherhood with their cxoſs-bows, began to fear 


ſome ill accident, and drew up in a eirele round the 
image; and, lifting up their hoods ®, and graſping 
their whips, as the eccleſiaſtics did their tapers, they 


ſtood expecting the aſſault, determined to defend 


themſelves, and, if they could, to offend their ag- 
greſſors. But fortune ordered 1t- better than they 
imagined : for all that Sancho did was to throw him- 
ſelf upon the body of his maſter, and to pour fort h 
the moſt dolorous and ridiculous lamentation in the 


world, believing verily that he was dead. The 


prieſt was known by another prieſt who came in the 
proceſſion, and their being acquainted diflipated the 
fear of the two ſquadrons, The firſt prieſt gave the 
ſecond an account in two words who Don Quixote was; 
whereupon he-and the whole rout of diſciplinants 
went to ſee whether the poor knight was dead or not, 
and they over-heard Sancho Panga ſay, with tears in 
his eyes: O flower of chivalry, who by one ſingle 
thwack haſt finiſhed the career of thy well-ſpent life! 
O glory of thy race, credit and renown of La Man- 
cha, yea of the whole world, which, by wanting 
thee, will be over-run with evil-doers, who will no 


longer fear the being chaſtiſed for their iniquities ! 


O liberal above all Alexanders, ſeeing that, for eight 
months ſervice only, thou haſt given me the beſt 
iſland the ſea doth compaſs or ſurround 1 O thona 
that wert humble with the haughty, and arrogant 
with the humble, undertaker of dangers, ſufferer 
of affronts, in love without cauſe, imitator of the 
good, ſcourge of the wicked, enemy of the baſe ; in 


a word, b e which i is "all * can be ſaid 1 


8 The Sifciplinants wear hoods with holes to fee through, that 
they may not be known. . 

+ In imitation of Gandalin, ſquire of Ama de Gaul, x | 
makes the like lamentation over his maſter, who had ſwooned 
away, after his fight with the Endriague or Dragon, Awad. de 
Gaul, b. 3+ ch. 9. ; 

4 1 
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At Sancho's cries and lamentations D6n.Quixote re- 
vived, and the firſt word he ſaid was: He who lives 


abſented from thee, ſweeteſt Dulcinea, is ſubjeR to 
greater.miſeries than theſe. Help, friend Sancho, to 
lay me upon the enchanted car; for J am no longer 
in a condition to preſs the ſaddle of Rozinante, all 


this ſhoulder being maſhed to pieces. That Iwill do 
with all my heart, dear Sir, anſwered Sancho; and 
let us return home in company of theſe gentlemen, 


who wiſh you well, and there we will give order about 
anather.ſally, that may prove of more profit and re- 
nown. Vou ſay well, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, 
"and it will be great prodence4 in us to wait until the 
evil influence of the ſtars, which now reigns, is over - 


paſſed *, The canon, the prieſt, and the barber, told 


him, they approved his reſolution. ; and ſo, having 


received a. great deal of pleaſure from the fimplicities 


of Sancho Panga, they an Don indes in ae 
Waggon, as before. 

The proceſſion reſumed i its amen order, and went 
on its way. The goatherd bid them all farewel, The 
troopers would go no farther, and the prieſt paid them 
what they had agreed for. The canon deſired the prieſt 
to-give him advice of what befel Don Quixote, and 


whether his madneſs was cured or continued, and ſo 


took leave, and purſued his journey. In fine, they 


all parted, and took their ſeveral ways, leaving the 
pied, the barber, Don Quixote, and Sancho, with 


good Rozinante, Who bore all aceidents as patiently 
as his maſter- The waggoner yoked his oxen, and 


accommodated Don Quixote on a truſs of hay, and 
with his accuſtomed pace jogged on the way the prieſt. 
directed. On the fixth day ry. arrived at ws 


5 80 45 de Gaul, Efplandian, ay four then 8 


with their ladies, are \enctianted in the Firm-Ifland, by their 
friend Urganda, for their good, until the evil influence of their 


ſtars was overpaſſed. Amadis de Gaul, b. 6. . 18 


I | Quizote' $ ; 


7 


DON CULN0 TE”: . gy 
Quixote's village, and entered it about noon z hos KY 
being Sunday, all the'people were ſtanding in the 
market-place, through the midſt of which Don Quix- 


ote's'car muſt of neceſſity paſs. Every body ran to ſee 
who was in the waggon, and, when they found it was 


their townſman, they were greatly ſurpriſed, and a boy 


ran full ſpeed to acquaint the houſekeeper and niece, 
that their uncle and maſter was coming home, weak 


and pale, and ſtretched upon a truſs of hay, in a wag- 


gon drawn by oxen, It was piteous to hear the out- 
cries the two good women raiſed, to ſee the buffets 
they gave themſelves, and how they-curſed afreſh the 

damned books of chivalry; ; and all this was renewed 
by ſeeing Don Quixote coming in at the gate, 


Upon the news of Don Quixote's arrival, Sancho _ 


Panga's-wife, who knew her huſband was gone with 
him to ſerve him as his ſquire, repaired thither; and 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Sancho, tlie firſt thing ſhe aſłbed 


him was, whether the aſs was come home well. San» 


cho anſwered he was, and in a better condition than 


his maſter. The dere be 1 _ 50% for 3 


a Thring e Ke” all this; dean wy 3 | 
Sancho; but I bring other things of greater moment 
and conſequence.” Jam very glad of that, anſwered 

the wife > pray, ſnew me theſe things of greater moment 


and conſequence, my friend; for I would fain ſee © 


them, to rejoice this heart of mine, which has been 
ſo ſad and-diſcontented all the long time of your ab- 
ſence. Vou ſhall ſee them at home, wiſe; quoth San- - 
cho, and beiſatished at preſent; for if it pleaſe God, 
that we make another ſally. in queſt-of adventures, 
you will ſoon ſee me an earł or governor: of an iſland, 


and not an ordinary one neither, but one of- the beſt © _ 


wen 10 be * "Grant heaven it may be 0; baſe -. 
; IS | band, 1 
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band, quoth the wife, for we have need enough of it, 
But pray tell me what you mean by iſlands; for I do 


| Hot underſtand you. Honey is not for the mouth of 


an aſs, anſwered Sancho: in good time you ſhall fee, 

wife, yea, and adnate to hear yourſelf ſty led ladyſhip 
by all your vaſſals, What do you mean, Sancho, by 
ladyſhip, iſlands, and vaſlals? anſwered Tereſa Pan ga; 
for that was Sancho's wife's name, though they were 
not of kin, but becauſe it is the cuſtom in La Mancha 
for the wife to take the huſband's name, Be not in ſo 
much haſte, Tereſa, to know all this, ſaid Sancho; 
let it ſuffice that I tell you the truth, and ſew. up 
your mouth. But for the preſent know, that there is 
nothing in the world ſo pleaſant to an honeſt man, ag 


to be ſquire to a knight-errant, and ſeeker of adven- | 


tures. It is true, indeed, moſt of them are not ſg 
much to.a man's mind as he could-wiſh ;. for ninety- 
nine of a hundred one meets with fall out croſs and 
unlucky. This I know by experience; for I have 


ſometimes come off toſſed in a blanket, and ſome- 


times well cudgelled. Yet for all that it is a fine 


thing to be in expectation of accidents, traverſing 


mountains, ſearching woods, marching over rocks, 
viſiting. caſtles, lodging in inns, all at reed, and 
the devil a farthing to pay. 

All this diſcourſe paſſed betwean Sancho Prog, 
and his wife Tereſa Panga, while. the houſekeeper 
and the niece received Don Quixote, and, having 
pulled off his clathes, laid him in his old bed. He 
looked at them with eyes aſkew, not knowing per- 
fectly where he was. The prieſt charged the niece to 
| take great care, and make much of her uncle, and to 

keep a watchful eye over him, leſt he ſhould once 
more give them the ſlip, telling her what difficulty 
they had to get him home to his houſe. Here the 
two women exclaimed afreſh, and renewed their ex- 
ecrations againſt all books of chiriby, begging of 


Heaven 


2 . . U 1 > - of 


8 
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Heaven to confound to the center of the abyſs the au- 
thors of ſo many lyes and abſurdities. Laſtly, they 
remained full of trouble and fear, leſt they ſhould . 
loſe their-uncle and maſter, as ſoon as ever he found 
himfelf alittle better: and it fell out as they ima- 
gined. But the author of this hiſtory, though he ap- 
plied himſelf, with the utmoſt curioſity and diligence, 

to trace the exploĩts Don Quixote performed in his 
third ſally, could get no account of them, at leaſt 
from any authentic writings. Only fame has pre- 
ſerved in the memoirs of La Mancha, that Don 


Quixote, the third time he ſathed from home, went 


to Saragoſſa“, where he was preſent at a famous 
tournament in that city, and that there befel him 
things worthy of his valour and good underſtanding, 
Nor ſhould he have learned any thing at all concern. 
ing his death, if a lucky accident + had not brought 
him acquainted with an aged phyſician, who had in 
his cuſtody a leaden box, found, as he faid, under 


the ruins of an ancient hermitage then rebuilding : 


in which box was found a manuſcript of parchment 
written in Gothic characters, but in Caſtilian verſe, 
containing many of his exploits, and giving an ac- 

count of the beauty of Dolcinea del Toboſo, the 
* of een the ory of Sancho Panga, 


. Homes the falſe took part, by Avellaneda took the hint to 
ſend the Don to. Saragoſſa. 5 
1 In this fiction, Cervantes imitates the 88 of romance- 


writers, who pretend to have found the manuſcript copy ; of their 
work in a certain place, written in ancient characters, and diffi- 
cult to be read. Particularly he ſeems to have in view Garci- 


Ordonez de Montalvo, publiſher of Amadis de Gaul, Who having 
told the reader, that he had improved the fourth book with the 
exploits of Eſplandian, Amadis's ſon, adds, that © by good luck 


they were diſcoveredin a tomb-ſtone, deep in the earth, in an her- ; 


mitage near Conſtantinople, and brought into Spain by an Hunga- 
rian merchant, in a letter ſo old, it was EY legible by 1 975 wow | 
ee the language. ** G1 PO pI RS 
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and the burial of Don Quixote himſelf, with ſeveral 
epitaphs and elogies on his life and manners. All 
that could be read, and perſectly made out, were 
thoſe inſerted here by: the faithful author of. this. 
ſtrange and never-before-ſeen hiſtory : which. author 
_ defires no other reward from thoſe who ſhall read It, 
in recompence of the vaſt pains it has coſt him to in- 
quire into and ſearch all the archives of La Mancha 
to bring it to light, but that they would afford him 
the ſame credit that ingenious people give to books 
of knight-errantry, which are ſo well received in the MW Shi 
world; and herewith he will reckon himſelf well 
paid, ans will reſt ſatisfied; and will moreover be W 
encouraged to ſeek and find out others, if not as true, | 
at leaſt of as much invention and entertainment, The 
3 firſt words, written in the parchment which was fron Fe 
. in the leaden 1 were theſe : ERR 


T he Academicians of Arndt a ton | 
of La Mancha, on the life and death of 
the valorous Don i 95 la Mancha, 
-wrote this. . n ee eee 


Pn „ of 3 on ; the | 
ſepulture of Don Mee 


EPITAP n. 


2 Mancha's thunderbolt of . 
The ſharpeſt wit and loftieſt muſe, 
1 arm, which from Gatta far 
To Carai did Its force diffuſe : : 


1 a : 
| SHES. IHE 


"Ms! who, Gen love and r 5 fire, "TY 
Outſtript great Amadis's fame, Ga 
Bid warlike Galzor rere 

And filenc'd Behkianis* name: GN 


ca Latte <d — — ———— —̃ — — Greet — or Hr 
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4 He, who, with helmet, ſword, and thield, - 


al On Rozinante, ſteed well known, 
vi! | Ae ſought in many a field, 
re a Lies underneath this _onen lone. 
IS. | | n 
or 
ir, Paniaguado, Ae of . in praiſe 
n- 205 a" Dulcinea del Toboſo. „ 
ha 25 
e e 0 N 'N E T. 
$ 
be She, x whom you ſee, the 1 and luſty dame, 
N Wich high erected cheſt and vigorous mien, 7 
de Was erſt th* enamour'd knight Don Quixote's flame, 
4 The ſair Dulcinea, of Toboſo . 35 
© Fs % 4s ans 0 


id For her, d cap:a-pee with ſword and ſhield, 

80 He trod the ſable mountain ober and oer; 

For her he travers'd Montiel's well-known field, 
And in her ſervice toils unnumber'd.bore, 

Hard fate! that death ſhould: crop ſo fine a flow'r, 


 Caprichoſo, a moſt 8 Academician of 


Neoninante. 3 


s O N N R *. 


On the aſpiring Ga unk ä 
Of an huge tree, whoſe root with 8 drunk 
Sends forth a ſcent of war, La Mancha's knight, 
Frantic with valour, and return'd from fight, 
His bloody ſtandard trembling in the air, 5 
Hangs up his glittering armour, bea ing far, 


na ib confounds3 and 7968s oppoſing foes, . 
| 1 Viren 


Au OW r e P FROM 1. 


Argamaſilla, in praiſe of Don n horſe, 


With that fine-temper'd ſteel, whoſe edge o'erthrows, - 
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Unheard of proweſs and unheard of verſe! 
But art new ftrains invents new glories to rehearſe, 
If Amadis to Grecia gives renoẽõm , + 
Much more her chief does herce: Bellona crown, 

Prizing La Mancha more than-Gaul or Greece, 
As Quixote triumphs over Amadis. 
Oblivion ne er ſhall ſhroud his glorious name, 


Whoſe very horſe ſtands up to mien, fame, 


Hluftrious Rozinante, wond'rous fteed ! 
Not with more generous pride, or mettled ſpeed, 


His rider erſt Rinaldo's Bayard bore, 
Or his mad lord Orlando's Brilladore. 


Burlador, the little Academician of Argamaills, on 
Sancho Panga, | 


S O N N E T. 


See Sancho Panga, view him well, : 
And let this verſe his praiſes” tell. 
His body was but ſmall, tis true, 
Vet had a ſoul as large as two. 
No guile he knew, like ſome before him „ 
But ſimple as his mother bore him. 
T This gentle ſquire on gentle as 
Went gentle Rozinante's pace. 
Followipg: bis lord from place to place. 
Io be af earl he did aſpire f 
And reaſon: good for ſuch deſire 


But worth, in' theſe ungrateful de ; F210 
Po envied honour ſeldom'climbs... - + ' 7 
Vain mortals, give your wiſhes' alan; 7 
And truſt the flatterer, hope, eee N 
Whoſe: iſes, whate*er they en. 4 
n ä Fe 4.24 42008 

= 15 s 9 1% 44 
Cachidibl, 


Cai 
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Cachidiablo, Academician of Argamaſilla, on the 
ſepulture of Don ä "ig 


Here lies an'evil-errant knight, 
Well. bruiſed in many a fray, ST 
Whoſe courſer Rozinante hight” 

Long bore him many a way. 


Cloſe by his loving maſter's fide 
Lies booby Sancho Panga, X 

A truſty ſquire, of courage tried, 
And true as ever man ſaw. 


Tiquitoc, Academician of Argamaſilla, on the ſepul.- | 


ture of Dulcinea del Toboſo, 


Dulcinea, fat and fleſhy, lies 
Beneath this frozen ſtone, 
But, fince to frightful death a prize, 
Reduced to ſkin and bone. 


Of goodly parentage ſhe came, 
And had the lady in her; 

She was the great Don Quixote's flame, 
But only death cou'd win her. 


Theſe were all the verſes that could be read : the 


\ 


reſt, the characters being worm-eaten, were conſigned 
to one of the Academicians, to find out their mean- 
ing by conjectures. We are informed he has done 


it, after many lucubrations, and much pains, and 


that he deſigns to publiſh them, giving us m_ of 
Don Quizote's third 1 | 


« Fork altro cantarà con . Bigle plefo 3 


The End of the SxconD Vor vn. 
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